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Preface 


The following study represents the convergence of my interests in the Bible 
as a sacred text and the historical role it has played in the shaping of both 
individual and group identities. The study also touches on the complex ways 
in which such identities are formed in diaspora contexts. As a resident of a 
country other than the one in which I was born, I feel a certain kinship with 
those who, like Josephus, have had to adjust their perceptions of life to suite 
new surroundings and new cultures. 

And I too, like Josephus, have to acknowledge the assistance of many 
friends and colleagues along the way, though I trust they will sense that I do 
so with none of the reluctance or chagrin for which Josephus is well known. 
The work presented here first took shape in a somewhat shorter form as a 
doctoral dissertation submitted at the University of Cambridge in 1994. 
During my sojourn in that delightful city I was guided in my research by Dr 
William Horbury, to whom I owe an immense debt of gratitude not only for 
the wealth of scholarly expertise which he unstintingly put at my disposal, but 
also for his kindness and personal interest throughout the course of my 
studies. I am also grateful to many others in Cambridge who contributed to 
my work in a multitude of ways. Among these is Dr Nicholas de Lange who 
supervised my study for one term, and contributed much else through lectures 
and seminars. 

My examiners, Dr Graham Davies of the University of Cambridge and Dr 
Tessa Rajak of Reading University also provided much useful insight which 
has been incorporated into the final product. Dr John Barclay of the 
University of Glasgow and Prof. L.H. Feldman of Yeshiva University read 
an earlier draft of the work in its entirety and made many useful comments 
and suggestions for which I am very grateful. Dr Bob Webb of Regina 
contributed much by a thorough and perceptive reading of significant portions 
of the final draft. Mr Brendan Morey of Saskatoon very kindly prepared the 
index of passages. Finally, I am very grateful indeed to Professors Martin 
Hengel and Peter Schafer for including this study in the current series, and 
to Mr Siebeck and his staff for their professional handling of the publication 
process. 

Along with these mentioned by name is a whole host of unnamed friends 
and colleagues whose companionship, encouragement and prayers have made 
the burden of study very much lighter. I don’t think I could have survived 
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without them. Chief among my supporters, has been my wife Bronwyn whose 
moral support, loyalty and courage have undergirded me and inspired me to 
bring this project to completion. I dedicate this volume to her with deep 
gratitude. 

I am grateful to the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom for their financial support in the form of 
an Overseas Research Students Award. Queens’ College provided financial 
aid and generously funded travel to several important academic conferences. 
I have also been the grateful beneficiary of funds from persons who have 
expressed a wish to remain anonymous. I tender them my heart-felt thanks. 

Regina, Saskatchewan 
17 November, 1997 
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Introduction 


1. The Image of the Jew 

The closing years of the first century CE were critical ones for Jewish people 
living in the Roman world. The subjugation of the revolt in Judaea, along 
with the destruction of the Temple, raised a host of questions and challenges 
concerning the nature of Jewish life and identity. The public humiliation of 
defeat, rubbed in painfully by Titus’ triumphal procession through Rome with 
the holy spoils of Jerusalem, and the indiscriminate imposition of a punitive 
tax on all Jews in the empire seemed to assert a fundamental dichotomy (even 
hostility) between “the Jews” and “the Romans”. This distinction would, 
perhaps, have raised few problems for Jews living in communities that, for 
one reason or another, were already isolated from the outside world. 
However, for those Jews attempting to live lives integrated into the 
mainstream of the non-Jewish world, the crisis of 66-70 CE and its aftermath 
presented perplexing dilemmas. The official opposition between Rome and the 
Jews implied by the war, and the punishments meted out afterwards greatly 
increased the need among the Jews for an apologetic that could give an 
account of themselves in the face of Gentile hostility and suspicion. Who 
were the Jews and what did they stand for? What was the basis of their laws 
and traditions? Was their mode of life in some fundamental way at odds with 
the values and aspirations of Rome? Should they be regarded as perpetual 
enemies, or could the Judaean war be regarded as an anomaly irrelevant to 
Jewish-Roman relations in the long term? These are some of the questions 
Jewish apologists were confronted with as they tried to reestablish an 
honourable place for the Jews at the Roman table. 1 

The questions raised by the destruction of the Jewish state were not 
restricted to the external issues of how the Jews might relate to the rest of the 
world. Some of the most crucial questions related to theodicy. If the Jews 
were the people of God, how was the disaster that had befallen Jerusalem 
possible? What were its implications for their status as God’s special 


’Note the comment of A. Momigliano on Jewish apologetics: “To study Judaism through 
its apologetics . . . means to understand it in its efforts to take a stance before the 
surrounding world and its efforts to define itself in relation to that world” ( Essays , 58 ). 
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possession? Other questions related to the internal structures of Jewish life. 
How were Jews to live as Jews on a day-to-day basis in the light the non¬ 
functioning of the Temple and its priesthood? Could Judaism even survive in 
such circumstances? These were issues debated by the Jews among themselves 
as they tried to come to terms with the implications of their recent history for 
their own essential identity. 

In other words, we might say that Jews all over the Roman world were 
faced with the challenge of redefining Judaism both for themselves and for 
“outsiders”. They were called upon to draw an “image of the Jew” that 
would serve at least these two purposes: On the one hand there was the 
apologetic need to provide an answer to the Roman world concerning the 
nature of the Jewish people. And on the other hand there was the need for 
Jews to reformulate their own understanding of themselves in the light of the 
new realities that shaped their lives. We cannot assume that this challenge 
was met in the same way by all Jews; or that the “images” presented by 
different “artists” were all identical. As different individuals and communities 
grappled with the issues in the specific contexts of their own local 
circumstances throughout the Roman world, different answers emerged to the 
fundamental questions they faced. Different images were offered as 
explanations of what the Jews were really all about. 

This was not the first time that Jews had been confronted with the need to 
explore their essential identity in the context of changing realities, either 
internal to the Jewish community and external in the world at large. Indeed, 
recent scholarship has shown how at least since the Persian period, when 
much of the nation found itself in exile (an involuntary Diaspora) they had 
been confronted with the need to redefine and fine-tune their emerging sense 
of identity. D.R. Schwartz has argued that each succesive stage of Jewish 
history required a rearrangement of the basic building blocks of Jewish 
peoplehood. 2 Thus, in one period it was physical connection to Abraham that 
was paramount. In another period it was the monarchy and the Land that 
defined Jewish identity. In yet another period it was adherence to the Law and 
the carefully defined cultural agenda associated with it. 3 It is the fluidity of 
the issues contributing to Jewish identity and the complex ways in which they 


2 D.R. Schwartz, Studies , 5 ff. 

It was during the Hellenistic period, Schwartz argues, when it was necessary to define 
the cultural agenda by which Jews were to govern their lives, that different points of view 
within Judaism crystallized into opposing schools or sects (, Studies , 13). 
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relate to each other under new circumstances and in different environments 
that makes the study of Jewish identity so interesting. The encounter between 
the Jewish people and the forces of Hellenism unleashed by Alexander the 
Great has been a particularly fruitful field of enquiry. 4 For, here was a new 
Spirit sweeping the world which was at once both threatening and appealing 
to the Jews. For some, the Greek language and Greek modes of life and 
thought offered the Jews a means for constructive engagement with the rest 
of the world. Hellenism held out an invitation to become citizens of the 
world. For others, Hellenism was to be shunned as a pagan evil that 
threatened to destroy the foundations of true religion and erode the pillars of 
Jewish life. The tensions between these two perspectives were felt not only 
between communities but also within communities, and sometimes even 
within individuals. It was in this context of ambiguity and tension that Jews 
in the Hellenistic period were having to answer the question, ‘What is a Jew?’ 
Inevitably the process of self-definition thus constructed led, in time, to the 
reduction of diversity as emerging definitions of Judaism excluded alternative 
definitions. 5 The definition of “Jewishness” became a battle for the soul of 
the people. 

One of the primary resources in this battle was the Bible. As J. 
Blenkinsopp has argued: 

[Biblical] interpretation was not just one of several forms of literary and intellectual 
activity going on at the time. It was, on the contrary, decisive for the way the 
community was to understand itself, who was to belong to it, and how it was to go 
about its business. 6 

During the Second Temple period we find a vast array biblical scholarship of 
different kinds, all the way from detailed commentary on specific texts to 
wholesale rewriting of large tracts of the Bible. In each case, these scholars 
apparently hoped to make sense of the present in the light of the sacred 
account of the past. That “sacred account of the past”, though, was not static 
or fixed. There was much scope for interpretation and reinterpretation as 
different individuals and communities scanned the ancient traditions for clues 
about their own place in the world. 


4 See especially M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism. For a succint summary of the 
pertinent issues, see J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora , 88-92. 

5 Cf. E.P. Sanders, Self-Definition, vol. 2, ix. 

6 J. Blenkinsopp, “Interpretation”, 25. 
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Clearly, then, even the interpretation of the Bible allowed significant 
latitude when it came to defining what it meant to be a Jew. This does not 
mean, however, that the process of Jewish self-definition was entirely without 
constraints, or that Jewish identities in different communities were so entirely 
disparate as to render a Jew from Rome unrecognizable to a Jew from 
Alexandria or Jerusalem. On the contrary, there was an identifiable 
commonality that united all the different expressions of Judaism at this time. 7 
J. Neusner describes that commonality thus: 

That pre-Christian, prerabbinic religion of Israel, for all its variety, exhibited common 
traits: belief in one God, reverence for and obedience to the revelation contained in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, veneration of the Temple in Jerusalem (while it stood), and 
expectation of the coming Messiah 8 to restore all the Jews to Palestine and to bring to 
a close the anguish of history. 9 

Other scholars have described this common foundation in terms of basic 
“elements” or “distinctives” of Judaism. J.D.G. Dunn, for example, 
describes the “four pillars” of Second Temple Judaism. 10 These were: (1) the 
belief in monotheism (which is coupled to an antipathy towards the religions 
of other nations); (2) the conviction that Israel had been chosen by God, and 
that God had bound himself to Israel by a covenant; (3) the committment to 
the centrality of Torah in the life of God’s chosen people. This tenet nurtured 
a sense of distinctiveness and privilege over against the other nations and led 


7 E.P. Sanders gives an extended discussion of “common Judaism” in Judaism , 45-303. 
See also G.P. Carras, “Paul, Josephus, and Judaism,” 1-23. Carras, who is indebted to 
Sanders, uses the term “common-denominator” Judaism. This is not to say that there was 
anything like a strict Jewish “orthodoxy” at this time. For a discussion of this term and its 
(in)appropriateness for discussion of first century Judaism, see N.J. McEleney, “Orthodoxy;” 
with responses by D.E. Aune, “Response;” and L.L. Grabbe, “Issues?” See also N.J. 
McEleney, “Replies to David E. Aune and Lester L. Grabbe.” On the related discussion of 
the term “normative” Judaism, see J. Neusner, “‘Judaism’ after Moore;” S.J.D. Cohen, 
From the Maccabees to the Mishna , 134-137; and J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean 
Diaspora , 83-88. 

8 On Jewish hopes for the future, see further, E.P. Sanders, Judaism , 279-303. 

9 J. Neusner, Judaism in the Beginning of Christianity , 12. 

10 J.D.G. Dunn, The Partings of the Ways , 18-36. Similar discussions may be found in 
M. Casey, From Jewish Prophet to Gentile God , 11-22; and N.T. Wright, The New 
Testament and the People of God, 215-243. See also A. Mendelson, Philo's Jewish Identity , 
51-75; and S. Stern, Jewish Identity in Early Rabbinic Writings , 80 ff. 
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to what Dunn refers to as “focal points of distinctiveness” by which he 
means, “particular laws, especially ritual practices, which reinforced the sense 
of disctinctive identity and marked Israel off most clearly from other nations, 
test cases of covenant loyalty.” 11 The most significant of these, he argues, 
were circumcision, Sabbath observance and the food laws. 12 (4) The fourth 
pillar was the centrality of the Temple in Israel’s religious, political and 
economic life. Even after the destruction of the Temple, it continued to 
function as an important focal point for piety and hopes for the future. 

J.M.G. Barclay emphasizes “ethnicity” as the bond that united Jews in the 
Diaspora. He writes: “The evidence indicates that it was ethnicity - precisely 
the combination of ancestry and custom - which was the core of Jewish 
identity in the Diaspora.” 13 The evidence to which he refers is made up of 
five “strands”: (1) the ethnic terminology used by Jews to describe 
themselves; 14 (2) the Gentile perception of the Jews as an ethnic group; (3) 
the “resocialization” of proselytes; 15 (4) the importance of marriage within the 
group; and (5) the education of children in the Jewish way of life. 16 

If we move beyond these basic “elements” or “strands” of Jewish identity 
we find a range of other issues that also served to unite, at least in principle, 
the different local expressions of Jewishness. Barclay refers to these as 
“supporting strands” which served to strengthen the “central thread” of 
Jewish identity. 17 They included the widespread importance among Jews of 


n J.D.G. Dunn, The Partings of the Ways , 28. 

12 J.M.G. Barclay lists the following as “pratical distinctions” which “marked off Diaspora 
Jews from their neighbours and thus gave definition to Jewish identity”: the rejection of alien, 
pluralist and iconic cult; separatism at meals; male circumcision; and Sabbath observance 
(Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora , 428-442). 

13 J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora , 404. Emphasis Barclay’s. 

14 The Jews spoke of themselves as a “nation” (eOvoq, <pv\ov), a “race” (yevoq), or a 
“people” (Xaoc). 

15 On the importance of entrance requirements placed on converts for Jewish identity, see 
also L. Schiffinan, “At the Crossroads. ” On the requirements placed on converts to Judaism, 
generally, see B.J. Bamberger, Prosetytism ; W.G. Braude, Jewish Proselytizing ; L.H. 
Schiffinan, “Conversion of the Royal House of Adiabene;” “Proselytism;” Who Was a Jew?” 
S.J.D. Cohen, “Conversionto Judaism;” “ConversionCeremony;” “Crossingthe Boundary.” 
See also J.J. Collins, “A Symbol of Otherness,” 165-169. On the subject of Gentile attraction 
to Judaism, see especially S.J.D. Cohen, “Respect for Judaism.” 

16 Barclay discusses each of these strands in some detail on pages 405-413. 

17 J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora , 413. 
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synagogue attendance, 18 and the payment of the Temple tax. 19 On the latter, 
E.P. Sanders has stated: 

If one where thinking of Jews outside Palestine, whether in the rest of the Roman 

Empire or in Mesopotamia, the Temple tax, along with observance of Sabbath and 

food laws, would be a major sign of Jewish identity. Paying it marked one as a Jew; 

not paying it would lead others to think that one had apostatized.... We may safely 

20 

say that all Jews who wished to be counted as such paid the tax. 

Then, there were also certain privileges shared by Jews in certain areas and 
at certain times, such as the right to live according to their laws, 21 or 
exemption from military service. 22 In the aftermath of the Jewish war, the 
shared burden and humiliation of the fiscus Judaicus also contributed to the 
definition of Jewish identity. 23 

As Jews at the end of the first century CE came to terms with their 
circumstances, and attempted to carve out for themselves a way of being 
themselves in the world, all of the above factors would have contributed to 
their ultimate answer to the question, “What is a Jew?” And, therefore, they 
provide a context for the primary focus of the present study, namely, the 
image of the Jew presented by Flavius Josephus. 


18 For discussion see, e.g., P. Trebilco, Jewish Communities , 12 ff; E.P. Sanders, Jewish 
Law , 79. 

19 Cf. Ant 14.112-13; 16.162-8,171-3; Philo, Embassy 315—6; Cicero, Pro Flacco 
28.66-9. On the Temple Tax generally, see further W. Horbury, “The Temple Tax.” 

20 E.P. Sanders, Jewish Law , 49. 

21 For a discussion of this point, see P. Trebilco, Jewish Communities , 19. 

22 Jewish communities often sought exemption from military service so as not to 
compromise their ability to observe all their customs. Although enlistment in the Roman army 
was generally voluntary, times of military crisis were inevitably accompanied by mandatory 
conscription. In was in times such as these that Jews needed some form of exemption (P. 
Trebilco, Jewish Communities , 12 ff). 

23 0n the significance for Jewish identity of contributions to the fiscus Judaicus , see M. 
Goodman, “Nerva”. For a discussion of Goodman’s argument, see now also I. Levinskaya, 
The Book of Acts, 2-12. 
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2. Josephus the Roman Jew 

In the present study we seek to understand one particular Jewish answer to the 
questions raised by Diaspora life; one particular “image of the Jew” offered 
both to Jews and to non-Jews 24 as an accounting of the nature of Jewish 
identity in the Roman world. Josephus’ image of the Jew is a measure of his 
own particular social and political agenda, and as such sheds valuable light 
on his attempt to come to terms with the challenges facing Jews in the latter 
stages of the Flavian dynasty, especially those who, like him, hoped to find 
a way to be authentically Roman at the same time as being faithfully Jewish. 25 
What is especially tantalising in the case of Josephus is the initial impression 
that we actually know a good deal about him. Unfortunately, however, this 
“knowledge” is notoriously suspect because of contradictions, special pleading 
and obvious literary topoi. It is to that subject that we must now turn. 

2.1. Curriculum Vitae 

Such knowledge as we have of Josephus is derived entirely from his own 
works dating from the late 70’s to the mid-90’s of the first century CE. 26 
From these works, especially the Life, we may establish the following broad 
outline of his life: Josephus was born in 37 CE 27 and spent his early life in 
Jerusalem where, as the second son 28 of an aristocratic and priestly family 
(Life 7), he received a good education (Life 8). This basic education was 
supplemented in his adolescent years by more in-depth study of the various 
Jewish sects (Life 10) and an extended time of instruction under a desert 
ascetic called Bannus (Life 11). After this, he entered public life in Jerusalem 
and followed the precepts of the Pharisees (Life 12). At the age of twenty-six, 
he went on a diplomatic mission to Rome in aid of certain priests who were 
to be arraigned on unknown charges before Nero (Life 13-16). On his return 
from a successful trip he found the revolution against Rome already well 
under way (Life 17). During the early stages of the war he was involved as 


24 The dual nature of the “audience” for whom Josephus wrote is discussed further below. 
25 0n such individuals, see M. Goodman, “The Roman Identity of Roman Jews.” 

26 War is usually dated between 75 and 79, though book 7 may have been written as late 
as the 90’s; Ant: 93/94; Life: shortly after Ant: Apion: 97-100. 

27 ”the year in which Gaius Caesar became Emperor,” Life 5. 

28 This is inferred from the fact that Josephus’ brother was given his father’s name (Life 


8). 
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a military leader in Galilee ( Life 28-406; War 2.568-3.288; Apion 1.48). 
Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities, though, he was captured by the 
Romans at Jotapata ( War 3.316-391) and used thereafter as an interpreter and 
informant (War 5.325; 6.129; Apion 49). He was also used to try to persuade 
the rebels to give up the fight before it was too late ( War 5.114,261,361 ff, 
541ff; 6.94 ff,365). After the war he was highly honoured by the new Flavian 
emperors, not least because of his famous prediction during the last year of 
Nero that Vespasian would become emperor ( War 3.399-402). Along with a 
tract of land in Judaea ( Apion 422,425), he was granted Roman citizenship, 
and a house and pension in Rome (Life 423). During this period of Flavian 
patronage he turned his efforts towards the literary pursuits that produced the 
four works that make up his extant corpus. This was also a time of intense 
hostility from certain Jewish quarters which resented his conspicuous rise to 
prosperity (Life 424,428-429). 

The difficulties which arise when we consider the details of Josephus’ 
assertions about his life and career are well known. We will touch on them 
only briefly here. 29 We may arrange these problems under three headings. (1) 
Early life and education. Questions have been raised about Josephus’ claim 
to both priestly and Hasmonaean descent. 30 His claim to have been a child 
prodigy would seem to be an obvious literary topos, and the times he gives 
for the period studying the various sects within Judaism do not seem to add 
up. It is also difficult to know exactly what he means when he says that in his 
nineteenth year he began to “govern [his] life by the rules of the Pharisees” 
(Life 12). Does this mean he became a “card carrying” Pharisee, or simply 
that in public life he followed their precepts out of practical necessity? 31 . The 
true nature of his diplomatic trip to Rome has also raised the suspicions of 


29 

For an excellent survey of all the relevant issuses, see S. Mason, Josephus , 35-52. See 
alsoT. Rajak, Josephus, 46-64,144-173,185-229; and S. Schwartz, Judaean Politics, 4-22. 

30 

The issues are spelled out very well in S. Mason, Josephus , 37-38. 

31 S. Mason has argued for the latter (“Was Josephus a Pharisee?”), though this view has 
not been accepted by all; see, e.g., E.P. Sanders, Judaism , 832-833, n. 9. Sanders’s basic 
objection is that the Pharisees, contrary to general opinion, did not yield the measure of 
political power in Jerusalem in the mid-50s that is required for Mason’s position. The whole 
question of Josephus’ attitude to the Pharisees in the War over against that in the Antiquities 
has been the cause of much speculation among scholars as well. Many suppose that Josephus’ 
more positive attitude toward this group in later life betrays a desire to ingratiate himself with 
the incipient rabbinic movement in Palestine around the end of the first century. 
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some. 32 (2) Involvement in the war. The enormous difficulties with this part 
of his life stem from the fact that Josephus gives conflicting accounts of his 
activities in the War and in the Life. 33 The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that other accounts of the war apparently repudiated Josephus’ 
version(s) and accused him of tyranny and brutality during this period. 34 
Some of these charges Josephus seemed hard pressed to refute. 35 The events 
surrounding Josephus’ capture by the Romans are notoriously problematic. 
For one thing, Josephus appears thoroughly unscrupulous and even cowardly 
while at the same time almost nauseatingly self-praising. At one moment he 
openly admits contemplating flight from the Romans (War 3.193), and at the 
next he is urging everybody else to sacrifice their lives (War 3.204). Once, 
we find him pleading with a group of refugees not to commit the impiety of 
suicide to escape capture by the Romans (War 3.361-382), and on another 
occasion he praises that very action (War 7.320-401; see also 3.331). The 
main difference between these two occasions is that in the former he himself 
would have had to commit suicide - something he clearly was not willing to 
do. To make matters worse, he allowed his compatriots to slaughter each 
other, only to save his own skin at the very last minute by surrendering to the 
Romans. As if this were not enough, Josephus claims that he was motivated 
in all of this by a prophetic inspiration, which came to him by virtue of his 
priestly status, 36 revealing that his captor Vespasian would eventually become 


32 S.J.D. Cohen has argued {Josephus in Galilee and in Rome, 61 f,186, n. 13) that 
Josephus covered up the revolutionary implications of the charges brought against his 
associates. 

33 A full-scale treatment of this problem may be found in S.J.D. Cohen, Josephus in 
Galilee and Rome. See also the helpful summary in S. Mason, Josephus, 40-43. 

34 Josephus’ main accuser was one Justus of Tiberias who had also been invovled in the 
war in Galilee. For a discussion of his version of events, so far as it is possible to reconstruct 
it from what Josephus says against it, see T. Rajak, “Josephus and Justus of Tiberias,” and 
S. Mason, Josephus, 75-76. 

See, e.g., his acknowledgement that he made one of his captives cut off his own left 
hand ( War 2.642-644; Life 169-173). Josephus presents himself as showing mercy in not 
having both the man’s hands severed. 

36 Josephus writes: “Suddenly there came back into his mind those nightly dreams, in 
which God had foretold to him the impending fate of the Jews and the destinies of the Roman 
sovereigns. He was an interpreter of dreams and skilled in divining the meaning of ambiguous 
utterances of the Deity; a priest himself and of priestly descent, he was not ignorant of the 
prophecies in the sacred books” ( War 3.351-352). On the well established priest-as-prophet 
tradition in Judaism at this time, see J. Blenkinsopp, “Prophecy and Priesthood in Josephus.” 
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emperor. Astonishingly, this prediction, if that is what it really was, came 
true within a matter of two years 37 and Josephus’ prestige and security were 
assured. 38 (3) Life in Rome . The nature and extent of the patronage Josephus 
received is difficult to establish. It would seem that although he had some 
kind of imperial support for the writing of the War , by the time he completed 
the rest of his works, in the nineties, he was supported by a patron by the 
name of Epaphroditus. 39 It is unlikely that this person had connections with 
the court, and we do not know what this implies about Josephus’ status in 
Rome during this period. Also, Josephus’ relationship with the Jewish 
community in Rome is not clear. 40 Josephus treats those of his own 
countrymen who opposed him as an insignificant minority, but was this really 
the case? Or, was Josephus in essence estranged from the Jewish community 
because of his perceived betrayal of the Jewish cause? This last possibility 
raises questions about the motivations of Josephus’ literary works. Is it 
possible that rather than being the community-minded apologetic works he 


Blenkiiisopp argues that however we evaluate Josephus’ claim to prophetic inspiration derived 
from his priestly status, “it makes perfectly good sense in the context of traditional and 
contemporary understandings of both prophecy and priesthood” (256). The question of 
prophecy in Josephus has received a good deal of scholarly attention; cf. e.g. D.E. Aune, 
“The Use of tt in Josephus;” M.N.A. Bockmeuhl, Revelation and Mystery , 82-92; 
M. Braun, “The Prophet Who Became a Historian;” F.F. Bruce, “Josephus and Daniel;” G. 
Delling, “Die biblische Prophede bei Josephus;” L.H. Feldman, “Prophets and Prophecy in 
Josephus;” G.L. Johnson, “Josephus: Heir Apparent?” R. Mayer and C. Moller, “Josephus 
- Politikerund Prophet;” A. Paul, “Le concept de prophetie biblique;” W.C. van Unnik, 
“Die Prophetie bei Josephus,” in idem, Flavius Josephus als Historischer Schriftsteller, 
41-54; G. Vermes, “Josephus’ Treatment of the Book of Daniel.” 

37 Jotapata fell in July 67 and Vespasian was acclaimed emperor by the people of Rome 
in December 69. 

38 Josephus’ prediction was apparently not the only “omen” regarding Vepasian’s imminent 
rise to imperial power. That, at least, is the line given by Flavian propaganda. References 
to such predictions, including Josephus’ are found in Tacitus, Histories 1.10;2.1; 5.13 and 
Suetonius, Vespasian 4. On the usefulness of such omens for the Flavian house, see the 
discussion of T. Rajak, Josephus , 185 ff. Rabbinic tradition attached a similar prediction of 
Vespasian’s ascendency to Johanan ben Zakkai, the founder of the academy at Jamnia 
(Yavneh). For a discussion of the relevant sources, see J. Neusner, A Life of Rabban 
Yohanan ben Zakkai , 157 ff. 

39 See the discussion this period of Josephus’ life in T. Rajak, Josephus , 223 ff. On 
Josephus’ relationship with the various emperors, see briefly G.E. Sterling, Historiography , 
238-240. 

40 See the discussion of M. Goodman, “Josephus as Roman Citizen.” 
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claims them to be, they are really self-seeking attempts to inagratiate himself 
with the Jewish community in Rome? 

This list of questions and problems can almost give the impression that we 
know even less about Josephus than about those ancient authors (the majority) 
who wrote nothing about themselves at all. This impression, of course, is a 
false one; and we should shun the temptation to be overly sceptical about 
absolutely everything Josephus said. The fact is, we do have a basic outline 
of his life and career even though we know very little about the details. We 
should, certainly, approach the study of Josephus with proper caution. This 
means, in particular, avoiding speculative schemes that rely more heavily on 
what is not known about Josephus than on what is. Perhaps the most 
important case in point is Josephus’ motivations. Much scholarly debate has 
centred on the question of what inspired him to write as he did. What was he 
trying to achieve in his various works, given what we know, or think we 
know, about his character and loyalty to his people? Perspectives based solely 
on interpretations of Josephus’ character can never offer more than mere 
speculation, and such speculation should be recognized for what it is. A more 
sure approach is to base one’s judgement of Josephus on the content of what 
he wrote taken as a whole, rather than focusing entirely on what he wrote 
about himself. So much of what he said about himself, after all, is clouded 
by literary convention and the pressing needs of the moment (such as, 
perhaps, the need for political survival in Rome) that we we are at a loss to 
say anything about what Josephus was really like. 

However, when we read works like the Jewish Antiquities and Against 
Apion, it is clear that we are dealing with works of integrity. Both clearly set 
out to describe and defend the place of Jews in the world. They contain little 
that may be described as self-seeking or deceitful, or for which the author 
might deservedly receive opprobrium. Even the earlier Jewish War, contrary 
to the views of some scholars who see it as shamefully pro-Roman, is a 
defense of the Jewish people who, Josephus argues, were involved 
involuntarily in the events described. When we approach Josephus from the 
point of view of his writings, we encounter a faithful Jew constructively 
engaged in the process of both defending the actions of the Jews in recent 
history, and making Jewish ways as a whole intelligible to the Greco-Roman 
world. 

We have, therefore, two images of Josephus the Jew. One is of a 
cowardly, deceitful and self-seeking opportunist. The other is of a courageous 
Jewish scholar engaged in the literary defense of his people. How do these 
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two images fit together? Did Josephus have a change of heart after the war, 
so that the two images are consecutive? Was his later activity just a 
masquerade intended to obscure his true, evil colours? Were his personal 
failures in the war abberations brought on by the pressures of extreme 
circumstances, so that forever afterwards Josephus was forced to live with the 
shame of deserting his own better self? Or, did the two images of Josephus 
always co-exist within the one man? Whatever answer we give to these 
questions, it is only Josephus’ literary creations that are left to us now, and 
it to these that we must turn for clues as to how Josephus understood Jewish 
identity in the latter stages of the first century. 

2.2. The Jews in Josephus’ Writings 

The primary focus of this study is the first eleven books of the Jewish 
Antiquities, Josephus’ paraphrase of the Bible. Before we engage in a detailed 
analysis of that part of Josephus’ work, though, it would be well to make a 
few very brief observations about the way Josephus presents the Jews and 
Judaism in the Jewish War and in Against Apion. 

2.2.1. The Jewish War 

Perhaps the most important (and obvious) thing about Josephus’ presentation 
of the Jews in the War is that they are a “race” (y'evoq) that is set over 
against the race of the Romans. Josephus introduces himself at the beginning 
of the volume as a “Hebrew by race” (yevet ' E^paioq) (War 1.3), and speaks 
of Jews in other parts of the world as “fellow countrymen” (opotpvXoi, e.g. 
War 1.5,6,9). Members of other races are referred to as 6tXX6<pvXot (War 
1.12), and he himself is an aXXotpvXoq as far as the Greeks and Romans are 
concerned ( War 1.16). He uses the term -wurpiq (War 1.10,11) to refer to his 
home, though it not certain whether this is because he literally came from 
Jerusalem itself (cf. War 1.3), or whether he implies that all Jews, even those 
in regions to the east of the Euphrates, for instance, would have shared this 
sense of connection with the traditional “homeland” of the Jews. Under the 
influence of contrast with Rome, he emphasizes the opposion between Rome 
and the city (roXiq) of Jerusalem, thus perhaps implying that it is the 
geographical home of the Jews (War 1.11), no matter where they happen to 
live. Later in the prologue, he refers to “the two Galilees” and Judaea as the 
regions involved in the Jewish war (War 1.22). 

That the Jews are a people with a significant national history Josephus 
indicates, not only by presenting the historical context of the recent war all 
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the way back to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, but also by alluding to a 
history of even greater antiquity which he does not now deem necessary to 
relate in detail (War 1.6 ff). The great importance to the Jews of the Temple 
and the priesthood is indicated by Josephus’ proud reference to them in the 
prologue: 

My narrative will proceed to tell of ... the defences of the city and the plan of the 
Temple and sanctuary, the measurements of these buildings and of the altar being all 
precisely stated; certain festival customs, the seven degrees of purity, the ministerial 
functions of the priests, their vestments and those of the high priest, with a description 
of the Holy of Holies. ( War 1.25-26) 

The ethnic flavour of this entire description is clear. The Jews are a race with 
a significant national history and a mother city which is the centre of a 
national religion overseen by an organized priesthood. This description of the 
Jews will be elaborated upon and modified in the rest of Josephus’ works. 

2.2.2. Against Apion 

Two new features of particular importance emerge in this work. The first is 
the picture of the Jews as a people under seige. They are not just a recently 
vanquished people who must endure the vindictive triumphalism of their foes, 
as was the case in the War (cf. 1.2, 7-8), but a people needing to give a 
comprehensive account of its history, customs and attitudes to the rest of 
humanity in the face of a hostile and suspicious world. Fully three-quarters 
of the two-volume work is taken up with Josephus’ responses to various 
charges, calumnies and misunderstandings of Jewish life, institutions and 
history on the part of a wide range of Gentile writers. The second new 
element of note is the description of the Jews as a people governed by an 
ancient and profound constitution (xoXiVeu/na 2.145, 165, 184, 257; woXiTeia 
2.188, 222, 226, 287) derived from the supremely virtuous Moses 
(2.154-163). This description is itself also apologetic in its aim, for Josephus 
hopes to show that the charges brought against the Jewish people are proved 
incorrect by the virtue of their laws and, further, that the Jews “are the most 
law-abiding of all the nations” (2.150). In fact, loyalty to the laws, even to 
the point of being willing to die for them (e.g. 2.218-219, 232-235), is an 
essential characteristic of all Jews (e.g. 2.277), including women, children 
(2.181) and even “the masses” (2.282). 

From these two works, written before and after the Jewish Antiquities, we 
gain a sense of some of the fundamental strokes of Josephus’ image of the 
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Jews. We will expect to find them re-iterated in his paraphrase of the Bible. 
Our analysis of that portion of the Antiquities will aim at a far more detailed 
description of how Josephus understood and presented the Jewish people. 


3. The Jewish Antiquities 


3.1. Genre 

In the Jewish Antiquities Josephus set out to do something that at the time of 
writing the War he had regarded as superfluous. In the preface to that work 
he wrote: 

To narrate the ancient history (apxatoXoyeu’) of the Jews, the origin of the nation and 
the circumstances of their migration from Egypt, the countries which they traversed 
in their wanderings, the extent of the territory which they subsequently occupied, and 
the incidents which led to their deportation, would, I considered, be not only out of 
place, but superfluous; seeing that many Jews before me have accurately recorded the 
history of our ancestors, and that these records have been translated by certain Greeks 
into their native tongue without serious error. (War 1.17) 

When we get to the preface of the Antiquities, though, we find that Josephus 
has changed his mind. He says of this work: 

It will embrace our entire ancient history (dpxaioXoy'uy) and political constitution 
(• KoXhevna ), translated from the Hebrew records. (1.5) 

He then adds, in what is apparently a reference back to the time at which he 
wrote the War, that he had indeed previously considered writing on the origin 
of the Jews, their fortunes, their great lawgiver, and the many wars they had 
waged during the course of their history. He now states, though, that his 
reason for not tackling that task was its enormous size and his own relative 
unfamiliarity with the Greek language in which the work would be written 
(Ant 1.6-7). What has ostensibly changed for Josephus by the time of the 
writing of Antiquities is that Josephus now has a patron who is especially 
curious about the history of the Jewish people from their origins right up to 
the present time (Ant 1.8). He has thus been prevailed upon to provide for a 
Greek readership a complete history (“archaeology”) of the Jews based on a 
very close rendition the Jews’ sacred records. 
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At its most basic level, therefore, the Antiquities is presented as a 
translation of the Bible. 41 He writes in the preface: 

The precise details of our Scripture records will, then, be set forth, each in its place, 
as my narrative proceeds, that being the procedure that I have promised to follow 
throught this work, neither adding nor omitting anything. (1.17) 

The promise neither to add nor to omit anything from his account has been 
subject to much criticism, for a comparision with the Bible itself shows that 
he has done both. For our purposes here, though, it is significant to note that 
Josephus wanted his work to be received by his audience as a translation of 
the Jews’ Bible. No doubt, one of his main reasons for this presentation is the 
sense of authority that would have been associated with an ancient text, and 
Josephus wanted some of the dignity and venerability of the Bible to rub off 
on his own work. This would seem to be true even for the second half of the 
Antiquities which is not associated with the Hebrew Bible at all, but is an 
account of post-biblical Jewish history until the outbreak of the Jewish war. 
Josephus, however, passes from narrating biblical to post-biblical events 
without even so much as a comment to indicate this fact to his biblically 
illiterate readers. 

A more accurate generic classification of Antiquities would be that of 
“rewritten Bible”. 42 A number of similar texts were written both before and 
after the first century CE. They ranged from retellings of specific episodes 
in the Bible to restatements of extended parts of the Bible. We have already 
noted the importance of biblical interpretation for the whole subject of Jewish 
self-definition, and in his personalized presentation of the biblical record, 
Josephus may be seen to be participating in this process. The foundational 
nature of the Scriptures in Jewish life required Josephus to use the Bible 
extensively when giving an account of the Jews. However, rather than 
providing a literalistic translation something like the LXX, Josephus produced 
a far more interpreted and tendentious text. He tried to cash in on the 


41 Cf. B. Rivkin’s comment: "In nuce, what we have is a definitive translation of 
scripture, not replacing the Hebrew scriptures themselves but on equal footing with the LXX 
and actually displacing it” (The Shaping of Jewish History , 255). 

42 0n this genre in antiquity, see P.S. Alexander, “Retelling the Old Testament;” B.H. 
Amaru, Rewriting the Bible-, D.J. Harrington, “Palestinian Adaptations;” G.W.E. 
Nickelsburg, “The Bible Rewritten and Expanded.” 
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enormous potential of the Bible to mould and direct whole communities of 
people who wished, in some way, to be “people of the book”. 

Recently, G.E. Sterling has shown how the Antiquities belongs to yet 
another literary genre - one that in some ways is the most important for 
understanding what Josephus was trying to accomplish in its composition. 
This genre is called “apologetic historiography”. Sterling defines this genre 
thus: 

Apologetic historiography is the story of a subgroup of people in an extended prose 
narrative written by a member of the group who follows the group’s own traditions 
but Hellenizes them in an effort to establish the identity of the group within the setting 
of the larger world. 43 

Prime examples of such narratives are those of Hecataeus, Berossus and 
Manetho. The essence of what these authors were trying to achieve was to 
present their own countries and traditions from the perspective of their own 
histories, traditions and values. They were thus reacting to the ethnographic 
writings of “outsiders” who, they felt, described them in ways that were 
biased, pejorative, and revealed a fundamental ignorance of the subjects they 
purported to describe. Jospehus’ Antiquities, Sterling argues, represents the 
most important Jewish attempt to “carve out a niche for their people within 
the Hellenistic world.” 44 

This description of the Jewish Antiquities is very helpful because it makes 
sense of the way that Josephus has presented the Jewish people, as well as the 
way that he has relied on the Jewish Bible as the basis of his work. It also 
raises the important question of the audience for whom Josephus intended his 
work. It is to that question that we now turn. 

3.2. Audience 

An important aspect of our understanding of the full implications of Josephus’ 
presentation of the Jews in his rewriting of the Bible is the audience for 
whom he thus presented his people. Was he projecting an image of the Jew 
onto the minds of a Gentile audience, or a Jewish one, or some combination 
of the two? In the preface to the Antiquities Josephus sets out not only the 
scope of the work as we have already seen (1.6), but he also indicates what 


43 G.E. Sterling, Historiography, 17 
44 G.E. Sterling, Historiography, 19. 
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in his opinion is the main lesson to be gained from his history, namely that: 

Men who conform to the will of God, and do not venture to transgress laws that have 
been excellently laid down, prosper in all things beyond belief, and for their reward 
are offered by God felicity; whereas, in proportion as they depart from strict 
observance of these laws, things (else) practicable become impracticable, and whatever 
imaginary good thing they strive to do ends in irretrievable disasters. (1.14) 

The presence of this overtly “deuteronomistic” interpretation of history in the 
preface of the Antiquities must inform our understanding of Josephus’ aims. 
Josephus evidently hoped to accomplish more than simply an encomiastic 
history of the Jews. He also intended to use the Antiquities as a vehicle for 
the presentation of his own interpretation of history. This is a point which has 
been well made by H.W. Attridge who argues that Josephus can in some 
sense be viewed as a theologian. 45 He writes: 

In the Antiquities there is a . . . theological presentation of history, which Josephus 
achieves by reworking scripture, by transformation of key biblical motifs, and by 
deployment of a specifically significant Greek terminology. 46 

Attridge isolates two primary features of Josephus’ “theology”. The first is 
the description of God as one who exercises providence (irpovoia) over his 
creation, an activity which entails alliance with those who exercise piety and 
retribution on those who do not. Secondly, and as a logical consequence of 
this conception of God, Josephus emphasizes the moral and religious qualities 
of his principal characters. We shall have ample opportunity in the course of 
our analysis of Josephus’ narrative to comment on these qualities. We should 
note in this connection that Josephus’ project would not have seemed strange 
to Hellenized readers since his main concerns overlap significantly with the 
Greek practice of drawing moral lessons for the present from the events of 


45 H.W. Attridge, Interpretation , 3-16. See also J.A. Montgomery, “Religion,” 279-280 
(but see also 305). One of the best summaries of Josephus’ “theology” is A. Schlatter, 
Theologie. L.H. Feldman (e.g. “Use, Authority and Exegesis,” 503-504) has objected to the 
designation of Josephus as a theologian, but it would seem that Attridge’s analysis is fully 
justified, especially when his definition of theologizing is taken into account, namely that it 
is not a systematic, quasi -phi lo sophical enterprise, “but rather a literary one which interprets 
traditional religious formulations in a historiographical medium” (181). 

46 H.W. Attridge, Interpretation , 5. On this theme see also J. Blenkinsopp, “Interpretation 
and the Tendency to Sectarianism. ” 
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the past. 47 We will find also that the qualities Josephus ascribes to his main 
characters are often no more than the standard ones ascribed to great 
personages of Hellenistic history and political theory. 48 

We would emphasize, however, that Josephus’ presentation of the Jews is 
not merely unreflective praise. Laudatory though his account substantially is, 
it is informed by an overarching and consistent theory about God’s 
participation in history and how people ought to respond to this fact. It is with 
this framework in mind that any assessment of Josephus’ portrayal of the 
Jews in his Antiquities must be conducted. He presents the history of his 
people in the way that he does because of his understanding of the providence 
of God. In the present study our concern will be to spell out in detail the 
effects, or the result, of the interplay between Josephus’ apologetic agenda 
and his theology on the portrayal of his people, the Jews. This interplay has 
an important bearing on our understanding of Josephus’ audience. 

In the Antiquities , Josephus states clearly that his intended audience is a 
non-Jewish one. 49 He implies that his work is based on the same principles 
as, and is indeed a continuation of, the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
undertaken by the seventy scholars commissioned by Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(1.10-17). He claims that when he was approached by his patron 
Epaphroditus on the matter of composing the Antiquities one of the questions 
he asked himself was whether there was any historical precedent for a Greek 
expression of interest in the history of the Jews (1.9). Ptolemy, who is 
described as a man deeply interested in learning, provided that precedent; and 
Josephus states that his present work is based partly on the faith that “there 
are still to-day many lovers of learning like the king” (1.12). 50 

Numerous other references to a Greek readership are scattered throughout 
the Antiquities. In 16.174 Josephus writes: 


47 Cf. C.W. Foraara, The Nature of History, 104-120. 

48 Cf., e.g., E.R. Goodenough, “Political Philosophy;” E. Skard, Euergetes-Concordia; 
W. Schubart, “Konigsideal;” C. Spicq, “La Philanthropic hell6nistique.” 

49 Josephus makes the same claim in Apion when he refers back to Ant as a book in which 
those who cast aspersions on the Jews can find evidence of the Jews’ "famous men”, who, 
Josephus retorts, are “entitle to rank with the highest” (Apion 2.136). See also Apion 1.1. 

50 T. Rajak (“Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1,191) leaves open the question of whether Josephus 
was responding to a real interest among the Greeks or trying to create an interest in the 
Jewish history. She considers it significant that Josephus found it necessary to appeal to an 
ancient story rather than contemporary examples. Josephus, however, may have had a Jewish 
readership in mind here, on which see further below, 12 f. 
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Now it was necessary for me to cite these decrees 51 since this account of our history 
is chiefly meant to reach the Greeks in order to show them that in former times we 
were treated with all respect and were not prevented by our rulers from practising any 
of our ancestral customs but, on the contrary even had their co-operation in preserving 
our religion and our way of honouring God. 52 

In 20.263 Josephus boasts that no-one was more qualified than himself to 
compose “so accurate a treatise as this for the Greek world;” and in the 
preface once again, Josephus writes that he undertook the task of writing the 
Antiquities “in the belief that the whole Greek-speaking world will find it 
worthy of attention” (1.5). 

These claims with regard to the intended audience of the Antiquities are 
largely borne out by the text itself. For example, G.E. Sterling 53 has cited 
Josephus’ assumption that his readers will not know Hebrew, 54 the Jewish 
months, 55 their system of measures, 56 or the customs and structures of Jewish 
life 57 as evidence of the intended non-Jewish audience for the work. 58 
Of course, the address to a non-Jewish audience might be little more than 


51 We need not enter the debate concerning the authenticity of the various decrees cited by 
Josephus. For two opposing assessments, see H.R. Moehring, “Acta;” and T. Rajak, “Jewish 
Rights. ” 

52 Josephus’ apologetic intent in this context is explicit. He continues, “And if I frequently 
mention these decrees, it is to reconcile the other nations to us and to remove the causes of 
hatred which have taken root in thoughtless persons (aKoyioroi) among us as well as among 
them” (16.175). The essence of Josephus’ argument here is that the unique customs of the 
Jews should not be a cause of alarm to the rest of the world. Anyone with a logical mind, 
Josephus argues, should be able to see that all nations, and even individual cities have their 
own peculiar customs (16.176). Yet these differences are nothing when all share a co mm on 
belief in the practice of justice. It is about this very thing, Josephus argues, that Jewish laws 
are most concerned, “And if we [Jews] sincerely abide by them, they make us well disposed 
and friendly to all men” (16.177). 

53 G.E. Sterling, Historiography , 298-302. 

54 E.g. 1.34,36,117,129,146,258,305,333; 2.278; 3.32,134,151,152,153,156,157, 
159,163,166,172,195,252,282,291; 4.73; 5.121,200,201,323,336; 6.22,302; 7.10,67; 
8.95; 9.290; 10.243,244; 11.329; 13.188. 

55 E.g. 8.100; 11.109; 12.248,319,412. 

56 E.g. 3.142,144,234,321; 15.314. 

57 17.200,213; 20.106,216. 

58 

Sterling acknowledges that some of these instances may well be addressed to Hellenized 
Jews, but insists that “some are so basic that the imagined readership can not have had any 
significant Jewish training or knowledge” {Historiography, 298). 
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a fiction maintained throughout the work to bolster its importance in the eyes 
of Jews. 59 Josephus may have cast the work as apologetic in order to appear 
as a defender of his people, while his real interest was to convince a Jweish 
audience of his own loyalty and good faith. This possibility cannot be 
completely discounted, but one factor that weighs against it is Josephus’ 
complaint at the beginning of Against Apion that “a considerable number of 
persons, influenced by the malicious calumnies of certain individuals, 
discredit the statements in my history [i.e. the Antiquities ] concerning our 
antiquity” (1.2). This reception for the Antiquities, and Josephus’ response of 
promptly publishing yet another apologetic work suggests that in taking up the 
role of apologist Josephus is not simply play-acting. He really did have a non- 
Jewish audience in mind for the Antiquities even if, in the end, he was unable 
to convince them of his main arguments. 60 

Further, as has been pointed out by G.E. Sterling and others, 61 there seem 
to be some indications within the Antiquities that Josephus may have had the 
Roman authorities specifically in mind among his non-Jewish audience. The 
most obvious cases are when Josephus cites numerous Roman decrees 
guaranteeing the civic rights of Jews (12.122; 14.185-189, 267, 323; 
16.174-175 ; 20.183-184). Josephus’ intention with these decrees was not to 
secure any special rights for the Jews, but simply “respectability and 
acceptance on a general basis.” 62 This intention is bolstered by his portrayal 
of significant rulers as tolerant of Jews and Judaism. 63 Exceptions to this 
pattern (such as Antiochus Epiphanes and Gaius) invariably met with 
calamity. 

Just as it was not Josephus’ intention to secure special consideration for the 
Jews, so too was it not his intention to win proselytes. Of the four types of 


59 V. Tcherikover (“Jewish Apologetic”) comments on the likelihood that many Jewish 
apologetic works were intended for internal consumption. However, he thinks that Josephus’ 
works are an exception to this phenomenon. So too T. Rajak, “Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 
191. 

K) Other oriental historiographers such as Demetrios, Manetho and Berossus apparently met 
with a similar response; cf. E. Bickerman, “Demetrios,” 79. 

61 See especially S.J. Case, “Josephus’ Anticipation of Domitianic Persecution.” 

62 G.E. Sterling, Historiography, 303. On the acta in general, see H.R. Moehring, “The 
Acta” and T. Rajak, “Was there a Roman Charter for the Jews?” Sterling astutely notes that 
the authenticity or otherwise of these decrees does not affect their function in the Antiquities 
( Historiography , 303, n. 362). 

63 See especially, S.J.D. Cohen, “Respect.” 
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“mission” outlined by M. Goodman, only the first three apply to Josephus. 64 
That is to say, he was evidently motivated by a desire to inform his readers, 
to educate them (in the sense of changing their behaviour toward Jews), and 
to defend and justify Jewish ways. However, there is no evidence that 
Josephus was motivated by any desire to persuade his readers actually to 
become Jews. 65 

In addition to this evidence that Josephus was addressing a Gentile 
audience, there are also clear indications in the work that Josephus was 
addressing a Jewish readership as well. 66 The most obvious acknowledgment 
of Jewish readers comes in the well-known passage in which Josephus 
explains that his one innovation in his presentation of the laws of Moses is to 
classify them according to subjects. He found it necessary to comment on this 
fact, he states, “lest perchance any of my countrymen who read this work 
should reproach me at all for having gone astray” (4.197). Another, slightly 
more oblique indication that Josephus felt it necessary to justify his work to 
his own kinsfolk comes in his appeal to the precedent of the LXX already 
referred to above. Besides wanting to establish a precedent for Gentile interest 
in things Jewish, Josephus states that he was concerned to find out whether 
or not his ancestors had been willing to communicate such information (1.9). 
Then he states that the high priest Eleazar, “who yielded in virtue to none of 
our high priests” did not object to the translation of the Law, but would have 
done so “had it not been our traditional custom to make nothing of what is 
good into a secret” (1.11). While there is probably an apologetic element in 
these comments, namely that the Jews do not make a custom of keeping good 
things from outsiders, 67 one suspects that Josephus also found it necessary to 
show to Jewish readers that in writing a work addressed to Greeks he had the 
authority of tradition on his side. 68 It is noteworthy in this regard that 


m M. Goodman, Mission and Conversion , 4. 

65 So too G.E. Sterling (j Historiography , 306) who goes on to say, “This does not mean 
that he would despise a convert. On the contrary, I think he would welcome one. The 
purpose of [the Antiquities ], however, was not to win them.” 

66 L. Troiani (“I lettore”) in particular has argued for a Jewish audience for Ant. See also 
S. Schwartz, Judaean Politics , 177, n. 24 and 198-200. 

67 Josephus also seems to have been anxious to dissociate Judaism from the mystery 
religions which were viewed with some suspicion in Rome, cf. W.C. van Unnik, 
“Mysteries;” and C. Thoma, “The High Priesthood,” 198-199. But see also the comments 
of M. Smith, “Occult,” 245 ff. 

68 Cf. H.St.J. Thackeray, Josephus , 55. 
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Josephus describes Eleazar not as one who “yielded to none” in virtue, but 
as one who “yielded to none of our high priests” - a formulation suggestive 
of a certain anxiety to point out to Jewish readers that his particular choice 
of high priest to serve as his model was a sound one. 

In the course of our detailed consideration of Josephus’ narrative we will 
have numerous other occasions to comment on the likelihood that individual 
passages were addressed primarily to Jewish readers. We shall keep in mind 
throughout our reading the possibility that at any stage of his narrative, 
Josephus might be directing his comments at either Jews or non-Jews, or 
perhaps even both at the same time. For, as we shall see, Josephus had a 
message to give to the Greeks about the essential nature of the Jews. He also 
had things to say to the Jews on what it meant to be Jewish in the Roman 
world. 69 As Sterling has put it: 

Josephus sought to win a place of respectability for [the Jews] by Hellenizing their 
native traditions. Like a Janus head, [the Jewish Antiquities ] also addressed the Jews 
hoping its Hellenized definition of Judaism would help to reconcile them to their place 
in the world. 70 

Josephus did not paint two images of Judaism. He painted one, largely 
consistent, picture that could serve both purposes. 


4. Josephus' Paraphrase of the Bible 

We have already noted that Josephus presents the Jewish Antiquites as a 
translation of the Bible. In this study we have chosen to use the term 
“paraphrase” instead to indicate the fact that a lot more than literal 
“translation” has taken place. Also, we noted above that despite the 
presentation of the Antiquities as based entirely on the Hebrew Bible, it does 
in fact cover much post-biblical history as well. Nevertheless, because of the 
importance of the Scriptures for the emerging sense of Jewish-identity in the 


69 Cf. the analogous comments by A. Mendelson on Philo’s dual audience in Philo's 
Jewish Identity , 1-2. 

70 G.E. Sterling, Historiography , 19. See also the comments of E. Rivkin, The Shaping 
of Jewish History , 308. It is perhaps significant to note that Josephus explicitly affirms such 
a dual audience for his earlier work, the Jewish War (Apion 1.50-51). This passage also alerts 
us to the high social class of Josephus’ intended readers. 
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first century, the present study will focus on the part of the Antiquities that 
is indeed based primarily on the Jewish Bible. In any case, the restriction of 
our study to Josephus’ biblical paraphrase (1-11.196) is not a negative one, 
since the comparison of the relevant portions of the Antiquities with the Bible 
affords a unique opportunity to observe and to assess Josephus’ transformation 
of the biblical image into the one he found more suited to his own apologetic 
and polemical aims. This is a point which has not been lost on previous 
scholars of the Antiquities. One such person is M. Braun who wrote: 

Die Metamorphose des Originals in der Reproduction ist bedingt durch die 
zeitgepragte Differenz des Menschentums von Erzahler und Wiedererzahler. Unter 
diesem Blickpunkt erlangt die josephische Paraphrase einen neuen, ja einen 
paradigmatischen Wert: Wohl nirgends in der antiken Literaturgeschichte konnen wir 
so deutlich wie hier die Metamorphose beobachten, die eine Geschichte dadurch 
erfahrt, daG ein Mensch eines nicht nur anderen, sondem auch anders erlebenden 
Zeitalters sie wiedererzahlt. 71 

The study of this part of Josephus’ work raises a number of introductory 
issues to which we now turn. 

4.1 . Josephus 9 Bible 

When it comes to making comparisons between the Antiquities and the Bible, 
and drawing conclusions from these comparisons the interpreter is confronted 
by a number of thorny questions. The most basic of all relates to the biblical 
text or texts that Josephus used as the foundation of his work. 72 The extent 
of Josephus’ rewriting of the narrative, despite his claim to be rendering an 
accurate “translation” of the holy books (1.5), makes it very difficult to 
ascertain even the language of Josephus’ Bible. Josephus himself implies that 


71 M. Braun, Griechischer Roman, 9. See also the comments of R. Plaut, Flavius Josephus 
und die Bibel, 7. L.H. Feldman’s numerous articles on Josephus’ Hellenizationof the biblical 
narrative (see bibliography) are based on this kind of logic. 

72 This is a subject which has been studied at great length by scholars of Josephus. The 
most important discussions are: R. Plaut, Flavius Josephus und die Bibel , 18-30; H. Bloch, 
Quellen , 8-22; E. Schurer, Review of Bloch; A. Mez , Die Bibel des Josephus: ; A. Rahlfs, 
Septuaginta-Studien , part 3, 80-111; G. Holscher, “Josephus,” 1951-1955; H.St.J. 
Thackeray, Josephus, 75-79; S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese, x-xii; T. Rajak, “Flavius 
Josephus,” vol. 1, 222-254 and L.H. Feldman, “Use, Authority and Exegesis,” 455-466. 
N.G. Cohen’s study (“Josephus and Scripture”) is unfortunately of little use because of the 
arbitrary nature of her methodology. The most recent study on this subject is E. Nodet, La 
Bible de Josephe. 
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he used a Hebrew text, 73 but there is extensive evidence that he had at his 
disposal a Greek translation of the Bible. There are also numerous hints that 
he may have had access to texts resembling some of the extant Aramaic 
targums. 

While there is nothing intrinsically implausible about the idea of Josephus 
using Bible texts in each of these languages, 74 our inability to be absolutely 
certain about either the language or the precise content of his source text must 
introduce a certain caution into suggestions on our part as to why Josephus 
seems to have omitted or changed a feature of the biblical story. 75 This is not 
to suggest that comparison of the Antiquities with such biblical texts as we do 
have is unlikely to yield interesting and useful results. The works of T.W. 
Franxman on Josephus’ Genesis narrative and, more recently, of C. Begg on 
the divided monarchy are excellent examples of the benefits to be gained from 
such study. However, they also exemplify some of the disadvantages of such 
an approach, especially so far as the present project is concerned. Straight¬ 
forward description of the relationship between Josephus’ paraphrase and the 
relevant biblical texts takes up the better part of 289 and 286 pages 
respectively with little room for analysis and comment. If such an approach 
had been adopted for the present study the sheer size of the task would have 
made it impracticable. 

There is a further, perhaps more important, reason for not following the 
Franxman/Begg approach in the present study. If, as we have suggested, the 
work is aimed partly at a non-Jewish audience, then the “image of the Jew” 
presented by the author must be contained in the Antiquities itself at least so 
far as those readers are concerned. Josephus certainly would not have 
expected them to be aware of the details of the Bible even if he might have 
expected some non-Jewish readers to have some general knowledge of them. 
His history was, after all, supposed to be an exact translation of the Bible 
with no omissions and no additions. In our assessment of the image of the 
Jew presented in the Antiquities, therefore, we must allow Josephus’ 
composition to stand in its own right. 


71 

This is inferred from the fact that Josephus claims to be completing the task begun by 
the translators of the LXX (Ant 1.12 ff). 

74 Cf. L.H. Feldman, “Use, Authority and Exegesis,” 466; H.W. Basser, “Josephus as 
Exegete,” 21. 

75 Cf. T. Rajak, “Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 224: “Once we have faced the implications 
of Josephus’s trilingualism, we see that the simple entity “Josephus’s Bible” is a chimera.” 
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Nevertheless, the temptation to comment on whether Josephus has followed 
extant biblical accounts or not is practically insurmountable. In any case, this 
is no bad thing since, as we have already stated, Josephus’ work was at least 
partly addressed to Jews as well; that is, to people who presumably would 
have been well aware of at least the most obvious points about the 
relationship of the Antiquities to their Bible. In the course of the analysis 
below we shall therefore take such opportunities as we deem relevant to 
comment on the relationship of the Antiquities to the Bible. It shall be our 
intention to strike a balance between an appreciation of Josephus’ work in its 
own terms and a more comparative approach which takes into account the 
various biblical texts that Josephus may have had at his disposal. 

4.2. Traditional Exegesis 

We cannot speak about Josephus’ use of the Bible without commenting on the 
fact that many of the Antiquities' deviations from and embellishments of the 
Bible are to be found in other Jewish works as well, including several of the 
so-called “rewritten Bibles” such as the Biblical Antiquities of Pseudo-Philo, 76 
Jubilees, and the Genesis Apocryphon; the Hellenistic-Jewish authors 
Eupolemus, 77 Demetrius, 78 Artapanus and Ezekiel the Tragedian; 79 as well as 
in Philo and the rabbinic literature of subsequent centuries. 80 S. Rappaport has 
discussed some of the possible implications of this phenomenon. 81 One line 
of approach is to argue that in his youth in Jerusalem Josephus received a 
thorough grounding in the traditional exegesis of the Bible. Josephus claims 


76 L.H. Feldman has done extensive work on the relationship between Ant and LAB; cf. 
his “Prolegomenon, ” lviii-lxvi, and “Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities and Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical 
Antiquities." M. Gaster has done similar work in regard to the Samaritan Asatir (Asatir, 
61-80). Gaster regarded Ant as a “Greek Targum” (63). S. Rappaport ( Agada und Exegese, 
xi and n. 3) severely criticized Gaster’s argument but seems to have misunderstood Gaster 
at points. Gaster argued that the Asatir and Ant show evidence of having drawn on common 
Palestinian tradition, not, as Rappaport implies, that Josephus drew directly on the Samaritan 
document. Nevertheless, many of Rappaport’s criticisms about particular instances of “close 
parallelism” (Gaster, 65) between the two documents are well founded. 

77 Cf. B.Z. Wacholder, Eupolemus, especially 52-57. 

78 Cf. E. Bickerman, “Demetrios.” 

79 Cf. H. Jacobson, Exagoge, 37-39. Jacobson suggests that Josephus knew Ezekiel 
through the excerpts of Alexander Polyhistor. 

80 See especially G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition ; also the comments of H. Jacobson, 

Exagoge, 20-23. 

81 

S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese , xiv-xv. 
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as much for himself in Life 9 (see also Ant 20.264). Rappaport summarizes 
the outworking of this approach thus: 

Er war mit den Geistesstromungen seines Volkes vertraut, hat sich selbst fur den 
Pharisaismus entschieden . . . und hatte sogar die Absicht, ein Werk iiber den Sinn 
der Gesetze zu schreiben . . . . Er ist also ein Kind des Rabbinismus; er hat in seiner 
Jugend die Sagen und Auslegungen der Rabbinen gehort, hat die Bibel mit den 
Erweiterungen, wie sie in Palastina gelehrt wurden, gekannt; diese rabbinische 
Kenntnisse durchziehen seine Werke, und so erklaren sich die verschiedenen Zeugen 
mundlicher Uberlieferung bei Jos. Josephus ist Trager lebendiger rabbinisch- 
palastinensischer Tradition. 

Rappaport does not himself subscribe to this line of reasoning, however. 83 In 
the first place, he argues, all Josephus’ claims about his own education and 
learning are tendentious and highly dubious. Much of his literary output is 
characterized by personal apologetic against such detractors as Justus of 
Tiberias. 84 “Die Angaben des Josephus,” he argues, “sind also nur sehr 
vorsichtig aufzunehmen.” 85 Further, Rappaport contends, even if Josephus 
really did receive a Jewish education in his early youth it is highly unlikely 
that he would have been able to utilize this “Jugendwissen” in later life. After 
all, he entered political life relatively early, became versed in military affairs 
and so almost certainly neglected “rabbinic” matters for many years. In the 
quarter century from the end of the war until the publication of the Antiquities 
he lost all connection with Palestine and therewith also the living tradition of 
Judaism. Rappaport therefore argues that the traditional elements in Josephus’ 


82 S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese, xv. T.C.G. Thornton (“Anti-Samaritan Exegesis,” 
130) suggests that Josephus’ biblical education had a distinct anti-Samaritan bias. 

83 

This is a point entirely ignored by D. Goldenberg (“Joseph ben Mattithiah,” 180, and 
“Ant IV, 277 and 288,” 199) who quotes this passage as if it encapsulates Rappaport’s own 
view. Nevertheless, Goldenberg is correct to emphasize the “Jewishness” of Ant. 

84 For Justus’ alternative account of the Jewish revolt, which attached much blame to 
Josephus, see Life 336-367. Josephus counter-attacks by discrediting Justus ( Life 
35,40-41,359-360) and by turning Justus’ accusations back on him ( Life 36,39,341-344). For 
a full discussion see A. Schalit, “Josephus und Justus;” T. Rajak, “Josephus and Justus of 
Tiberias;” S.J.D. Cohen, “ Josephus in Galilee and in Rome , 114-170; and L.H. Feldman, 
Josephus and Modem Scholarship , 96-98. 

85 

This attitude is still prevalent in modem Josephus scholarship. See, e.g., the means for 
testing Josephus’ reliability suggested by J.G. Gibbs and L.H. Feldman, “Vocabulary for 
Slavery,” 283, n. 4. 
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text are to be ascribed not to remembered learning but to written sources such 
as the LXX, the Apocrypha, the Jewish Hellenists, Philo, and the targums. 
He writes: “Josephus hat nun alle diese Quellen exzerpiert und kombiniert;” 86 
the significance of this being that Josephus emerges as an original and 
developed historiographer, rather than a mechanistic compiler; and so the 
value of his work is heightened. 

Rappaport’s comments contain many useful insights though it is not 
necessary to follow him in his scepticism about Josephus’ education or his 
ability to use it later in life. While he is certainly correct to advise caution 
concerning Josephus’ personal boasts, there is no reason to suppose that he 
could not have, or even did not, receive an education that would have 
included considerable emphasis on the Bible. 87 Also, Rappaport would seem 


86 S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese , xxiv. Rappaport criticizes G. Holscher’s theory that 
Josephus used neither the Bible, nor the various sources suggested above, but rather an 
independent HeUenistic source of Alexandrian provenance (“Josephus,” 1951-1957) on the 
basis that it posits an unknown source where known ones might just as easily suffice (xvii). 
Holscher’s basic contention is that the Antiquities gives conflicting clues on the matter of the 
language of its biblical source, and contains more Hellenistic knowledge than can realistically 
have been assimilated by Josephus in such a short time. We might respond, however that 
Holscher may have underestimated the level of “Hellenistic” knowledge available to Josephus 
even while in Jerusalem (R. Mayer and C. Moller [”Politiker,”273] argue that Josephus must 
have received a fairly broad education to have been entrusted with the mission to Rome [Life 
13-16]), and that the period from the end of the war till the publication of the Antiquities is 
ample time for Josephus to have gained much additional knowledge especially in the area of 
Greek literature. S. Schwartz (Judaean Politics , 47-57 and 227-232) discusses Greek and 
Greco-oriental authors known to Josephus by the time he published the Antiquities. 

87 S. Schwartz’s arguments (Judaean Politics , 23-57) to prove that Josephus’ childhood 
education did not include careful study of the Bible are dubious. After listing the biblical 
references and allusions in the War Schwartz concludes that by 80 CE Josephus demonstrates 
knowledge of the outline and some details of the main narrative of the Pentateuch and 
historical books, and had some acquaintance with Jeremiah , Haggai and Ezra. “However, 
with a few exceptions,” he continues, “The BJ passages so diverge from, and even contradict, 
our own biblical texts that it is clear that Josephus was working for the most part from 
memory, not from a text, and that what he remembered may often have been popular or 
priestly story-telling or practice. In fact, there is little evidence he knew the biblical texts at 
all” (25). These observations are useful as far as they go. However, the War is not a biblical 
history and its references to the Bible are incidental. It may be true that Josephus was not 
working from a biblical text when he composed the War , but then he hardly needed to for 
the amount it features in his narrative. The War cannot tell us anything about what Josephus 
did not know about the Bible. 
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to exaggerate Josephus’ neglect of “rabbinic” matters during his twenties. 
This is a period of Josephus’ life about which we know virtually nothing at 
all, and while it is true that at the end of it Josephus emerges as a diplomat 
(Life 13-16) and military officer, we need not assume that during the 
intervening years he ignored matters of religion as Rappaport suggests. 88 
There is nothing incongruous about a learned statesman or military 
commander in antiquity. Titus’ gift to Josephus of holy books at the end of 
the war (Life 418) suggests that the Roman at least was under the impression 
that Josephus had an interest in such matters. 

Further, the contention that Josephus was entirely isolated from Palestine 
in later life is open to question. The historian claims to have received from 
Vespasian “a considerable tract of land in Judaea” (Life 425). This poses the 
possibility that Josephus would have maintained at least a financial connection 
with his homeland, presuming that he did not sell the property. However, 
even if he never again returned to Palestine in person, Rappaport’s 
implication that this signals isolation from Palestine is misleading, since 
Josephus apparently maintained links with the Jewish community in the 
Diaspora. 89 This undoubtedly would have kept him in touch with 
developments at home. All this is not to suggest that Rappaport is wrong to 
insist that Josephus used written sources. There is no need, however, to deny 
Josephus a personal knowledge of oral traditions as well. 90 


88 In Life 12 Josephus states that when he was nineteen years old (not, in his nineteenth 
year, as Thackeray would have it) “I began to govern my life (iroXiTeveodou) by the rules of 
the Pharisees”, which might suggest that he continued to have an interest in the accurate 
interpretation of the Law. 

89 See his marriage to a Cretan Jewess of distinguished parentage; Life 427. See also T. 
Rajak, “Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 189-190. 

^L.H. Feldman (“Use, Authority and Exegesis,” 471-472) argues, against Rappaport, 
that Josephus’ “midrashic” material is derived mostly from unwritten sources. However, he 
also rejects A. Schalit’s suggestion (“Introduction,” xxv) that Josephus may have deepened 
his knowledge of Jewish tradition while in Rome, on the basis that “he was looked upon with 
disdain and bitterness by the Jewish community generally” because of his traitorous behaviour 
during the war. He, however, accepts Schalit’s suggestion (“Introduction,” xxxix-xli) that 
Josephus used oral sources for the exposition of individual passages, but written sources for 
longer additions such as Moses’ Ethiopian campaign. He also considers it possible that 
Josephus knew such works as LAB, Jubilees, GenApoc and the Samaritan Asatir, though he 
argues that some of the “parallels” with these sources may be derived from a common 
tradition rather than direct dependence. 
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It would not be feasible in the context of the present study to compare each 
pericope of Josephus’ narrative with all material of a traditional nature known 
to us from other Jewish sources. This is an important task in its own right to 
which much effort has already been devoted by scholars. Rappaport himself 
attempted to indicate rabbinic parallels for all the traditions found in 
Josephus. 91 G. Tachauer had already done similar work for the first four 
books of the Antiquities . 92 Comparable material may be found in Ginzberg’s 
Legends of the Jews as well as in the notes to several translations of the 
Antiquities , J. Weill’s and E. Nodet’s French translations and A. Schalit’s 
Hebrew translation being prime examples. Also, the numerous articles of 
L.H. Feldman on the subject of Josephus’ portraits of biblical characters have 
many useful cross references to Jewish midrashic material. 93 In the present 
study we shall draw on such works but will not make the identification of 
rabbinic or other traditional parallels our main aim, except insofar as they are 
of assistance in bringing our understanding of the image of the Jew into 
sharper focus. Further, it must be stressed here that although Josephus has 
clearly drawn on traditional sources in his presentation of the biblical 
narrative, the final product is not simply a sterile compilation of traditions. 
On the contrary, it is a coherent personal statement of the history of his 
people. This is not to say that Josephus’ approach to the tradition is novel, 
but only that the very nature of the enterprise means that he has produced a 
uniquely personal contribution to that tradition. 94 

Finally, a note of caution is called for regarding such comparisons as are 


91 

92 r 


S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese. 


G. Tachauer, Das Verhaltnis , 40-76. See also R. Plaut, Flavius Josephus und die Bibel, 
8-15; H. Bloch, Quellen , 23-51. M. Duschak (: Tradition , 1-39) comments on Josephus’ 
presentation of the Temple and its accoutrements, feast days, fasts and prayer in relation to 
rabbinic tradition. B. Heller (“Grundzuge”) makes some general remarks on the basis of 
Rappaport and Weill. 


93 

94,- 


See bibliography for details. 


Cf. T. Rajak, “Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 212. There is no need to follow L.H. 
Feldman (“Use, Authority and Exegesis, 475) in placing an appreciation of Josephus’ 
“personal imprint” over against G. Vermes’ view of Josephus as a participant in the 
development of midrashic tradition (Scripture and Tradition). Nor need we follow R.T. 
France’s assessment (“Jewish Historiography,” 108) that Ant is not “creative” in relation to 
the sources used and therefore not “midrashic”. France himself acknowledges that Ant 
contains “a thorough reworking and re-presentation of the biblical traditions, with the addition 
of much interpretative and apologetic comment. ” 
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made between Josephus and the “parallels” from other Jewish literature. 95 
The potential pitfalls inherent in such comparisons are amply illustrated by 
L.H. Feldman’s, otherwise very helpful, studies on Josephus’ “portraits” of 
biblical characters. Three typical examples will suffice to illustrate our point. 
The first is a statement from his article on Josephus’ treatment of the book of 
Esther. He writes: “In many of [the] additions and deletions [from Esther] 
Josephus departs from the Greek versions and from midrashic tradition, 
although he is generally aware of them, thus indicating the deliberate nature 
of these changes ” (emphasis added). 96 A second example is his treatment of 
the binding of Isaac. Here Feldman cites a number of instances in which 
God’s intervention in the episode is elaborated by the rabbis. 97 Then on the 
basis of Antiquities' less elaborate account he asserts that Josephus has 
“omitted” the supernatural from the story. A third example arises in his study 
of Solomon. 98 There, in connection with Antiquities 8.145, Feldman suggests 
that a conclusion may be drawn from Josephus’ “omission” of the view 
presented by Theophilus ( ap . Eusebius, A Preparation for the Gospel 9.134) 
that Solomon sent gold to the Tyrian king for the construction of the statue 
of his daughter. Josephus, Feldman conjectures, did not want to present 
Solomon as contributing to such a violation of Exodus 20.4. 

Such reasoning is clearly problematic. Certainly, there is no reason to 
assume that in general Josephus did not have an excellent knowledge of 
midrashic traditions. However, this does not mean that the absence from the 
Antiquities of matters debated by the rabbis or others, with which Josephus 
may or may not have been acquainted, reflects deliberate policy on his part. 99 
It is therefore important that great caution be exercised in incorporating such 
data into our understanding of Josephus’ presentation of the Jews. 


95 Many of the cautions voiced by S. Sandmel (“Paxallelomania”) in regard to the New 
Testament in its literary environment apply to Josephus as well. 

96 L.H. Feldman, “Esther,” 143-144. 

97 L.H. Feldman, “Aqedah,” 242. 

98 L.H. Feldman, “Solomon,” 76-77. 

99 

Feldman can be somewhat inconsistent in his adherence to his own predominant 
methodology. For example, when commenting on Isaac’s “volunteerism” (“Aqedah,” 
243-244, n. 82) he argues that there is no reason to believe that the rabbis antedate Josephus, 
or, if they did, that Josephus drew on them. In this case Feldman is more eager to draw 
parallels between Josephus and Euripides. The same is true earlier in the same article 
(“Aqedah, ” 225-226) where Feldman insists that rabbinic parallels to Josephus’ stress on filial 
piety are less relevant than those found in Plato and Epictetus. 
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4.3. Hellenizations 

It has long been recognized that Josephus’ rewriting of the Bible is influenced 
by the style and conventions of Greek literature. The very title of the work 
may reflect an attempt to place the work in a particular category of 
historiography, and perhaps even to correspond to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’ Roman Antiquities which, like Josephus’ work, was also 
divided into twenty books. 100 Also the style of the Greek occasionally reflects 
classical influence. In a famous lecture published in 1929 H.St.J. Thackeray 
argued that there is evidence in Antiquities Books 15 and 16 of a Greek 
assistant with a particular love for Sophocles, and for a somewhat inferior 
“Thucydidean” hack in Books 17-19. 101 Inthe introduction to the Loeb edition 
of the Antiquities , 102 Thackeray applied his theory to the biblical portion of 
Josephus’ narrative which he argued betrayed the handiwork of the same two 
assistants. Subsequent scholars have criticized Thackeray’s thesis, 103 but it is 
worth noting with S. Schwartz that, “It has not been proved that some 
stylistic peculiarities of [the Antiquities ] are not due to the activities of 
collaborators;” 104 and further, that, “If these [stylistic features] do 
not . . . result from the activities of assistants, they suggest that in the late 
eighties Josephus made a careful study ... of classical tragedy, [and] of 
Thucydides.” 105 Josephus himself, after all, informs us that he has “laboured 
strenously to partake of the realm of Greek prose and poetry” in order to 


100 Cf. T. Rajak, “Archaeology.” It is unlikely that the influence of Dioysius goes much 
deeper than this. Rajak concludes her study with the remark: “We cannot escape the 
conclusion that, at least in the way he conceives of the Biblical part of his undertaking, this 
Jewish writer is less of a Greek historian than he appears at first sight, and that he expects 
his Greek readers to accept the early history of the Jews on his terms, and not on theirs” 
(477). 

101 H.St.J. Thackeray, Josephus, 100-124. On Josephus’ debt to Thucydides, see also H. 

Driiner, Untersuchungen, 1-34. S. Ek ( Herodotismen ) has argued for the influence of 

Herodotus on Ant as well. 

1 02 

LCL Josephus, vol. 4, xiv-xvii. 

103 See especially G.C. Richards, “Composition,” 39-40; R.J.H. Shutt, Studies , 59-78; 
H. Petersen, “Literary Projects;” and L.H. Feldman, Review of Thackeray, JAOS 90 (1970) 
545-546. 

104 S. Schwartz, Judaean Politics , 45. 

105 S. Schwartz, Judaean Politics , 48. 
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accomplish the writing of Antiquities (20.263). J.E. Bowley has also shown 
that in his use of Greek sources Josephus accomodated himself to Greek 
historiographical conventions. 106 

Another form of Hellenization occurs in Josephus’ characterization of the 
main figures in his narrative. We have already noted that Josephus tends to 
use svandard encomiastic terminology in this regard. L.H. Feldman, in the 
series of articles mentioned above, shows that Josephus Hellenized the biblical 
narrative in three basic ways. Firstly, in his anxiety to appeal to cultured 
tastes for romance, heroism, philosophy and suspense Josephus imported into 
the text appropriate novelistic features to meet this need. 107 Secondly, and for 
similar motives, he cast the biblical characters in terms clearly redolent of 
classical models drawn from Euripides or Sophocles. Thirdly, Feldman argues 
that Josephus consistently ascribed to his heroes the four cardinal virtues of 
wisdom, courage, temperance and justice, plus the additional (Jewish) virtue 
of piety. 108 

There can be no question that Feldman is correct in the general contours 
of his argument. We shall have ample opportunity in the course of the study 
below to comment on such Hellenistic features in Josephus’ narrative. 
Nevertheless, Feldman’s application of his arguments to specific cases is 
occasionally less than convincing. For example, his argument that Josephus 
consciously styled the binding of Isaac episode on Euripides’ Iphigenia at 
Aulis is weak. 109 Of the ten “parallels” he discerns between Josephus and 
Euripides seven are in fact contrasts rather than similarities. However, it is 
doubtful that even “contrast” is an appropriate word since there is little 
evidence that Josephus was deeply affected by the Greek story even after all 
Feldman’s evidence is taken into account. Admittedly, there is a strong 
possibility that a proportion of Josephus’ readers would have been familiar 
with the story of Iphigenia and would have been reminded of it when they 


106 J.E. Bowley, “Josephus’s Use of Greek Sources.” 

107 

A. Pelletier (Adapteur) argued on the basis of Josephus’ treatment of the Letter of 
Aristeas that Josephus was concerned to produce a work acceptable to first century atticizing 
tastes. On Josephus narrative technique in general see also H.W. Attridge, Interpretation , 
38-41; P. Villalba i Vameda, Historical Method , 64-241; G.E. Sterling, Historiography , 

290-295; P. Collomp, “La technique;” and I. Heinemann, “Josephus’ Method.” 

108 

See, e.g., L.H. Feldman, “Use, Authority and Exegesis,” 485-494. 

109 Cf. L.H. Feldman, “Aqedah.” A similar example is Feldman’s suggestion that 
Josephus styled his portrait of Solomon on Sophocles’ Oedipus. For an assessment of this 
suggestion see below, 184 ff. 
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read Josephus’ account of Isaac. Nevertheless, there is little evidence that 
Josephus went out of his way to capitalize on this fact in more than a general 
manner. 

Feldman’s argument that Josephus has invoked the four cardinal virtues is 
unassailable in and of itself. Unfortunately, however, Feldman is prone to 
over-play his hand in this regard with the result that numerous anomalies of 
interpretation arise. Three brief examples will suffice. In trying to show that. 
Josephus has enhanced the wisdom of Saul, Feldman notes that Josephus puts 
the number of invited guests at Samuel’s banquet at seventy (6.52). 110 
Although Feldman recognizes that the LXX also has seventy here (MT “about 
thirty” 1 Sam 9.22), he speculates that it is possible that Josephus’ biblical 
text read as the Hebrew does today, and that he deliberately chose the 
tradition that gave seventy, thus presenting Saul as a sage, like Moses, 
presiding over seventy elders, or like the head of the Great Sanhedrin. Yet 
Feldman overlooks the fact that even for Josephus it is still Samuel, and not 
Saul, who presides at the banquet, and to whom the significance (if any) of 
the seventy must apply. 

Under the heading of Saul’s courage, Feldman argues that Jonathan’s 
exploits (6.107 ff; cf. 1 Sam 14.1 ff) redound to the glory of Saul since the 
reader would have assumed that it was Saul who instilled such fearlessness 
in him. Leaving aside whatever readers may or may not have thought about 
the source of Jonathan’s daring, there can be little doubt that Josephus’ 
rendition of the story sheds no glory on Saul (cf. 6.116). Also under the 
heading of courage, 111 Feldman notes that Josephus has Saul respond to the 
spirit of Samuel in grief (6.337) rather than in fear (1 Sam 28.20), and 
concludes that for Josephus it was “unbecoming for Saul to show fear.” 112 
However, when commenting on Antiquities 6.258, Feldman suggests that 
Josephus is here offering a defense of Saul’s evil actions, namely, that he was 
driven by fear. 113 Feldman would thus have it that Josephus found fear 


UU L.H. Feldman, “Saul,” 64-66. 

U1 L.H. Feldman, “Saul,” 74. 

112 Feldman(“Saul,” 73) also argues that in 6.328 Josephus obviates Saul’s fear (1 Sam 
28.5) by adding that the military force Saul was up against was superior to his own. This 
hardly does justice to the passage which goes on to state (6.329) that “Saul was yet more 
afraid and his heart failed him. ” 

113 How Feldman comes to this view is not easy to establish. The text has Abimelech 
explaining to Saul why he aided David in his flight: “Think not ill of me, nor, from what 
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unbecoming for Saul, and so excluded it, and yet could also use fear as a 
legitimate excuse for Saul’s actions. 

Finally, we would argue that it should not be assumed that instances of 
Hellenization in the Antiquities are always to be taken as propaganda, as 
Feldman seems to suggest. They are just as likely to be genuine expressions 
of Josephus’ own (Hellenized) understanding of the biblical narrative. In 
general, however, it is often a hazardous business trying to assign motives for 
Josephus’ depiction of characters or events. Feldman is wont to ascribe many 
of the features of Josephus’ narrative to the fact that, in his opinion, Josephus 
was a “lackey” of the Romans. 114 The complexity of Josephus’ presentation 
of the Bible, however, does not lend itself to simplistic explanation. Nor 
should we assume that Josephus only wrote what his audience wanted to hear. 
It will become quite clear during the course of the study below that Josephus 
had his own views on the subject of what it meant to be a Jew and that he did 
not shrink from expressing those views clearly and forcefully. 


5. Method 

The foregoing discussion both sets the agenda and forms the context for the 
study of Josephus’ presentation of the Jews in the first half of the Antiquities 
that now follows. The questions and issues raised by this discussion have all 
played a part in the way the Antiquities has been read in the present study. It 
should be made clear from the outset, though, that we have not attempted to 
answer them in any systematic way. Rather, the issues that have been raised 
are used as aids to elicit from the text the kind of information most relevant 
to our overall concern, namely, to understand Josephus’ vision of the nature 
of Judaism and the place of Jews in his world. 

The sheer length of the biblical paraphrase, and the diverse nature of the 
material, posed some fairly daunting challenges in terms of the control and 
arrangement of the significant data as they came to the surface. It was 
therefore inevitable that a somewhat artificial framework be imposed if only 


thou hearest of David’s designs, regard with suspicion what I then deemed an act of 
humanity.” 

114 Cf., e.g., L.H. Feldman, “Daniel,” 42. Feldman thus falls squarely within what P. 
Bilde has called the “classic” conception of Josephus; cf. “Main Themes,” 74-76, 79-83; and 
Between Jerusalem and Rome , 126-128, 134-141. 
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to allow for the orderly marshalling of the results of our search. We take 
comfort from the fact that Josephus himself found it necessary to do the same 
with the laws of God (4.179). Nevertheless, we have attempted to employ a 
framework that has to commend it the virtue of being fairly self-evident. The 
paraphrase has been divided into four sections. The first, corresponding to 
chapter one of our study, includes all the material up until the death of Joseph 
and his brothers (2.200; end of Genesis). The second section, corresponding 
to chapter two, covers the rest of the Pentateuchal period and is essentially 
an assessment of the story of Moses (2.201-4.331). The third section (chapter 
three) covers the stories of Joshua, the Judges, Saul, David and Solomon 
(5.1-8.211); and the fourth (chapter four) covers the rest of the biblical 
narrative from the division of Israel into the northern and southern kingdoms 
to the return of the exiles from Babylon, and the story of Esther 
(8.212-11.296). Within this broad framework the arrangement of material has 
varied according to the nature and richness of the material. Generally, the 
focus moves among the principal characters, the main events and speeches 115 
of the narrative. Each chapter concludes with a summary which attempts to 
chart the emergence of the “image of the Jew” up until that point in Josephus’ 
narrative. The conclusion provides a synthesis of the findings of the preceding 
chapters and offers some reflections on the significance of Josephus’ 
presentation of the Jews for our understanding of himself and of the nature 
of Judaism in his day. It is hoped that, for those readers interested more in 
the results of our study than in the details of our analysis, the chapter 
summaries and the conclusion will provide an adequate account of our 
findings and conclusions. Of course, for those wanting to grapple with the 
details of our analysis and argument, the substance of the chapters themselves 
will have to be consulted. 

The “chronological” approach we have taken in this study has been 
preferred to a “thematic” one because it allows the material itself to suggest 
its own categories, rather than imposing preconceived strictures on the text. 
A more thematic approach would have been prone to finding no more than 
was initially conceived of in terms of the likely “elements” of Jewish identity 
or some such thing. While the approach that has been adopted is perhaps 
susceptible to the problem of repetition (where particular emphases recur in 


115 On the use of speeches in ancient historiograhy, see M. Dibelius, “Speeches in Acts,” 
138-145. P. Villalbai Vameda (Historical Method , 89-117) unfortunately offers little more 
than a list of the speeches in War and Antiquities. 
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different parts of the biblical paraphrase), it is hoped that even in this there 
may be something to be learned concerning the particular concerns that 
governed Josephus’ thinking as he composed his history of the Jewish people. 

Naturally, due to the bulk of the material that constitutes Josephus’ biblical 
paraphrase, there has been a process of condensation and selection 
throughout. Places in which Josephus expands significantly on the biblical 
tradition will obviously be of particular interest. However, it will not be 
forgotten that even in places where Josephus adheres more closely to the 
tradition he is revealing something about his understanding of the what it 
means to belong to the Jewish people. Ultimately, though, both the passages 
that have been discussed in detail and those that have been glossed over more 
quickly reflect the present author’s own perceptions as to what is significant 
in the text for our understanding of Josephus’ image of the Jew. 116 


Excursus 1: TotiSottot, ‘EjSpaioi and ’loparjXiTou 

This excursus is intended to establish what we intend by our use of the term 
Jew as it relates to Josephus’ paraphrase of the Bible. The term TouSatog is 
used a total of ninety-nine times in this section of the Antiquities . 117 Seventy- 
two of these occurrences occur in Book 11, §§ 1-296 (i.e. in the post-exilic 
period). Of the remaining occurrences all six from Book 1 (1.4, 6, 95, 146, 
214, 240) come in editorial comments rather than in narrative sections. In 
Books 2-5 the term appears only once (4.11). It occurs eight times in Book 
6 (6.26, 30, 40, 68, 96, 97, 98, 324), twice in Book 7 (7.72, 103), twice in 
Book 8 (8.25, 163), twice in Book 9 (9.245, 291) and six times in Book 10 
(10.87, 169, 182, 186, 222, 265). 118 On the strength of this evidence it might 
be argued that the first five books of the Antiquities are not dealing with the 
“Jews” at all (the reference in Book 4 is obviously an anachronism), and that 
even in the next five books the word is evidence of the author’s 


116 Unless otherwise noted, all quotations from the works of Josephus are taken from the 
LCL Josephus. See bibliography for details. 

117 

The vocabulary statistics presented here were compiled with the aid of the Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae data base, and verified against A. Schalit, Namenworterbuch. For further 
discussion of Josephus’ terms, “Jew” and “Hebrew” see also, G. Harvey, The True Israel , 

47-61 and 124-129 respectively. He does not discuss Josephus’ use of “Israelite”. 

118 

Two further occurrences appear in variant readings at 10.71 and 155. 
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terminological inexactitude rather than a desire to present a continuous picture 
of the “Jews”. Only in the post-exilic period is the term properly used since 
as Josephus himself remarks: 

This name [sc. oi ’IovSatoi], by which they have been called from the time when they 
went up from Babylon, is derived from the tribe of Judah; as this tribe was the first 
to come to those parts, both the people themselves and the country have taken their 
name from it. (11.173) 

Nevertheless, a closer examination of the above-mentioned passages makes 
it clear that Josephus has in mind the ’IouScaot throughout his paraphrase of 
the Bible and not just in the latter parts. In 1.6 Josephus writes of his desire, 
among other things, drjXCurai riveq ovreq e£ upxyq ’IovSatoi, which is 
rendered by Thackeray: “[to describe] the origin of the Jews;” 119 but more 
literally by Whiston: “to explain who the Jews originally were.” 120 The 
strength of the latter, admittedly less elegant, translation becomes apparent in 
connection with Josephus’ later statement about Heber, a<f>’ ov tovq 
’I ovSatovq ‘E Ppatovg apxvOev euaXovv (1.146). Here the concern is clearly 
to show who the Iondmoi originally were, namely, the Hebrews. This in turn 
allows Josephus to announce in 1.148, “I shall now speak about the 
Hebrews.” For Josephus the story of the ’IovSatoi is the story of the 
Hebrews, who are the descendants of a particular forebear. Consequently, for 
the majority of the biblical paraphrase “Hebrews” is Josephus’ preferred 
designation for the group of people whose history he is recounting. Only in 
Books 5 and 9 121 does he use another designation, ’laparjXirai, more 
frequently, while in Book 8 “Hebrews” and “Israelites” occur an equal 
number of times. 122 In Book eleven, the most dominant term is ’IouSatot, and 
this is perfectly consistent with Josephus’ contention that this was his people’s 
name after their return from exile. In all, the occurrence in the biblical 
paraphrase of the respective terms may be summarized thus: 


119 Cf. E. Nodet: “Foriginedes Juifs;” and H. Clementz: “den Ursprung der Juden.” 
120 Cf. F. Blatt, The Latin Josephus : “declarare, qui fuerint initio Iudaei;” and J. Weill: 
“de montrer ce que furent au d6but les Juifs.” 

121 In this book “Israelites” is a reference to the ten tribes of the northern kingdom. 
122 Eighteen of the twenty-three references to “Israelites” in this book indicate the 
inhabitants of the northern kingdom. 
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(The numbers in brackets refer to occurrences in variant readings.) 

Close examination of how these three terms are used reveals that they are, to 
a large degree, interchangeable for Josephus. The most obvious instances are 
when more than one of them occurs in the same context referring to the same 
group of people. In 3.189 where Moses addresses the people as avbpeq 
Topco; Jurat, it is the “Hebrews” who respond to the speech (3.192). Similar 
interchangeability of these terms appears in 4.102 where it is said, 
“Balak ... on seeing the Israelites growing so great, became gravely 
concerned for his interests. For he had not learned that the Hebrews were not 
for interfering with other countries . . . .” Numerous other examples could 
be cited, 123 but one will suffice: in 6.29-30 Josephus employs all three terms 
to apply to the same group of people with no special emphasis implied by any 
term. “[The Philistines] invaded the Israelites no more . . . and that 
confidence which of old had animated the Philistines against the Hebrews 
passed after this victory to their opponents. And so Samuel . . . utterly 
humbled [the Philistines’] pride, and took from them the country which they 
had erstwhile torn from the Jews .... And at that time there was amity 
between the Israelites and the remnant of the Canaanites.” 

There are numerous other similarities in the way the three terms are 


123 E.g. 4.102 (Hebrews and Israelites); 5.176 (Hebrews and Israelites); 10.87 (Hebrews 
and Jews). 
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employed by Josephus. For example, various kings are said to have ruled 
over the Hebrews, Israelites and Jews; e.g. David: king of the Hebrews 
(7.27, 71); king of the Israelites (7.76, 120); king of the Jews (7.72). All 
three “groups” are referred to as a 7 evoq, edvoq and Xaoq respectively: 
Hebrews: 7 evoq (2.216), edvoq (4.308), Xaoq (5.341); Israelites: 7 evoq 
(2.202), edvoq (11.3), Xaoq (4.237); Jews: 7 evoq (11.185, 207), edvoq 
(11.123, 184, 270), Xaoq (11.74). All three terms are used in direct address: 
Israelites: 3.189; 124 Hebrews: 3.84; Jews: 11.69. 

The observation that these three terms are often synonymous and 
interchangeable is not to suggest that each term may not have its own peculiar 
usages as well. For example, ‘E Ppaioq often occurs in the phase ‘Efipaiuv 
biaXenToq or ‘Efipaiuv 7 X 0 ) 770 ' - something which cannot be said for either 
of the other two terms . 125 Similarly, only ‘ E/3paioq is used in connection with 
uniquely Hebrew things such as terminology (e.g. 1.117, 128, 146, 204, 258; 
2.3, 311; 3.32, 137, 144, 252, 282, etc.), measures (3.142,234), coinage 
(3.195), and calendar (e.g. 3.201 ). 126 While all three terms are used in 


124 Cf. 4.180 where the expression *0 iraidec; 'loparfkov is used. 

125 Josephus can also refer to the Hebrew language by the adverb e(3pdiari (10.8; also 
11.159) over against ovpioTi (“Syrian” or “Aramaic”) where the LXX (4 Reg. 18.26) has 
I ovbctioTi - a term which Josephus never uses. When referring to Hebrew text Josephus uses 
the adjectival form Eppociic6q y r} y ov (1.5; 9.208; 12.36,48; 18.345). 

126 R. Murray (“Jews, Hebrews and Christians,” 199) has suggested that a distinction be 
made between “Hebrews” and “Jews”, with the latter referring to “the Judaeans and those 
who looked to Jerusalem as their focus of identity and devotion,” i.e. all those “who wished 
to identify themselves by relationship to Jerusalem, its Temple and scribal establishment, 
whether they lived in Palestine or the diaspora, and whatever their vernacular and degree of 
Hellenistic culture. ” “Hebrews”, on the other hand, or more correctly “dissenting Hebrews” 
were those who were hostile to Jerusalem and the Temple. Included in this category would 
be the Samaritans, the Qumran sectarians and the community reflected by the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Murray bases his suggestion on an analysis of Ant 11.173 and 340-344. In the former, as 
we have seen, the exiles who return to Jerusalem are called “Jews”, while in the latter the 
Samaritans claim to be Hebrews but not Jews. Murray acknowledges that this passage “does 
not entitle us to deduce without further evidence that any other group would use the same 
distinction between “Hebrews” and “Jews”” (198-199) but insists “we may suppose that this 
use of terms was available and might well have been common. ” It should be noted, however, 
that the distinction is one which Josephus himself categorically rejects (through the narrative 
agency of Alexander). He also nowhere else betrays any knowledge of such a distinction. See 
also the response of W. Horbury (“Aaronic Priesthood,” 48) who comments that Murray’s 
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reference to the land in which they lived, only ’I ovSaia is used as an actual 
title. The other two terms are used in periphrastic constructions. 127 G. Harvey 
has also observed that “the God of the Israelites” is never referred to as “the 
God of the Jews”. 128 

The term “Israelites” has various meanings. Before the division into two 
kingdoms it refers to the whole people made up of the various tribal 
groupings. During the period of the divided monarchy Josephus is careful to 
use it only for the northern tribes. However, after the deportation of both the 
North and the South it refers once more to the whole people (e.g. 11.3, 8, 129 
70, 133). By the latter stages of the biblical paraphrase it comes to denote 
something akin to the general citizen under the priests and Levites (11.146, 
151). 130 

In the present study, the image of the “Jew” is therefore the image of the 
person or group of people referred to variously as ’louSatot, ‘E/3paioi and 
'IaparjXirai. When Josephus tells the story of the “Jews” he chooses to speak 
of them as “Hebrews” and “Israelites” as well, since, for him, there is 
identity and continuity among the terms. 131 Further, the measure of 
synonymity that Josephus gives these terms justifies the presupposition made 
here that he regarded his description of these ancient people as fully relevant 
to the “Jews” of his own day. The fact that Josephus nowhere uses the term 
“Israelite” outside the biblical paraphrase does not mean that his descriptions 
of them there are not applicable to “Jews” and “Hebrews” in his 
contemporary milieu. In fact, only “Jews” really survives his description of 
the biblical period since even ‘E/3paiog is used rarely beyond this point. An 
exception of a kind comes in 3.317 where Josephus, referring to the present 


proposal conjures up more “dissent” than the evidence warrants. For instance, the Qumran 
texts “seem to attest full conviction of the election of Zion, and to accept Temple and 
priesthood as divinely appointed, simply criticizing the priests who in feet officiate. ” 

r} tC)v ‘Ej Spauuv x&P a (6.106 et passim ); rj ’laparjXiTow x&P® (7.288 et passim ). 

128 G. Harvey, The True Israel , 48. 

129 

Here this term refers specifically to the two tribes who returned from exile. Earlier in 
the same context they are referred to as “Jews” (11.6). 

130 

Josephus never uses the substantive “Israel” in his paraphrase of the Bible (It appears 
only once, in a variant reading at 9.95). 

131 

G. Harvey comes to a similar conclusion {The True Israel , 48). 
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day, proudly claims, “Certainly there is not a Hebrew who does not, just as 
if he [jc. Moses] were still there and ready to punish him for any breach of 
discipline, obey the laws laid down by Moses.” 132 

A matter of related concern is whether the term ’IouSmoi is best translated 
as “Jews”, or by some other term, such as “Judaeans”. 133 A.T. Kraabel has 
suggested that, at least for the diaspora, the geographic associations of the 
term might be the most significant. 134 R.S. Kraemer, dealing with 
epigraphical evidence, has gone further by arguing that the term may also 
have been used by non-Jews who affiliated with Judaism, perhaps as a self¬ 
designation, or perhaps as a proper name for their children. 135 S.J.D. Cohen 
favours “Judaeans” as the standard interpretation of the term, 136 though he 
acknowledges that there is much overlap between “Jews” which emphasizes 
religious aspects such as particular practices and beliefs, and “Judaeans” 
which emphasizes the ethnic and geographical connotations, as when it is 
being used on a level with other nations such as the Egyptians. G. Harvey 
argues that in both Jewish and Christian literature of this period generally, 
“the major associations of the name ‘Jew’ are with the territory centered on 
Jerusalem,” 137 while the primary association of ‘Hebrew’ is with Abraham. 138 


1 22 

A significant reference outside the biblical paraphrase is 18.345 where mention is made 
of 7 rpaaaoi ‘E ppalica. See also Ant 11.344; 14.255; 18.228; Apion 1.168 (in reference to 
language). It does not occur in Life. It occurs six times in War including once (6.97) in the 
form ePpatfav meaning “to speak Hebrew”, and three times in reference back to biblical 
times (4.459; 5.381,388). 

133 

An important parallel debate has centred on the meaning and function of oi lovdaioi 
in the fourth Gospel. Here scholars have experimented with translations that would render the 
term as “Judaeans” in a strictly local sense over against, say, Galileans or Samaritans; or 
“the Jewish/Judaean authorities” which are taken as distinct from the masses of the ordinary 
people. Both of these options have been rejected by J. Ashton who argues cogently that any 
translation of the term must “take account of the specifically religious nature of the 
antagonism between Jesus and the Jews in the Fourth Gospel” ( Understanding the Fourth 
Gospel , 134). For a useful survey (with bibliography) of the debate up till 1982 see U.C. von 
Wahlde, “The Johannine ‘Jews’.” For a more recent summary of the debate see J. Ashton, 
Understanding the Fourth Gospel , 132-134; and “Identity and Function. ” See also the articles 
by M. Lowe: “IOYAAIOI of the Apocrypha;” and, “Who were the IOYAAIOI?” 

134 A.T. Kraabel, “Six Questionable Assumptions,” 454-455. 

135 R.S. Kraemer, “The Meaning of the Term ‘Jew’.” 

136 S.J.D. Cohen, “ Iou6ato<; to yevoq” 

137 G. Harvey, The True Israel , 268. 

138 G. Harvey, The True Israel , 270. 
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Perhaps it will also be helpful to observe that the interchangeability of the 
term ’IovSmot with “Hebrews” and “Israelites” which are predominantly 
ethnic terms, may be a pointer to Josephus’ understanding of the term. In the 
course of our study we shall have opportunity to fill in the wider implications 
of the term for Josephus. The translation “Jew” will be adhered to 
throughout, yet no particular emphasis is presupposed by this translation. 
Josephus’ understanding of this term is, after all, part of what we are hoping 
to determine in this study. 


Excursus 2: Jewish Identity in the Diaspora - Some Perspectives from 

the Social Sciences 

The social sciences offer a number of important insights for understanding 
how Jews defined themselves in ancient Diaspora contexts. These have been 
well utilized in two important recent works on the Jewish Diaspora. The first, 
by J.J. Collins, is entitled Between Athens and Jerusalem: Jewish Identity in 
the Hellenistic Diaspora-, and the second, by J.M.G. Barclay is entitled Jews 
in the Mediterranean Diaspora from Alexander to Trajan (323 BCE -117 
CE). Both of these works require some discussion here. 

Collins approaches the question of Jewish identity from the perspective of 
the tensions experienced between the Jewish community and its Gentile 
environment. He draws a distinction between the degree to which these 
tensions were felt in the Babylonian exile, which was forced, and the 
Diaspora of the Hellenistic age which was largely voluntary. In the former 
case, while the Jews had to contend with embarassing, and, no doubt, 
perplexing questions such as, “Where is your God?” (cf. Ps. 79.4,10), 
maintaining one’s identity as a Jew would be a relatively simple matter 
because of the hostility of the surrounding culture. The distinction between 
“us” and “them” would have have been all too clear. 139 In the case of the 
voluntary “exile” of the Hellenistic Diaspora, however, the situation is 
complicated because of the desire of many Jews in some way to become a 
part of the societies in which they had settled. Further, while hostility to the 


139 This observation needs to be tempered by Jeremiah’s injuction to the exiles to seek the 
welfare of the cities to which they are sent (Jer 29.7), and Josephus’ comments (Ant 11.8,74) 
to the effect that not all the Jews desired to, or indeed did, return to Judaea when they had 
the chance. 
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Jews and their religion was certainly not absent in these situations, there 
seems to have been a certain element of goodwill toward them as well. 140 

Collins describes the complexities created by such circumstances in terms 
of “cognitive dissonance”. This is a concept which requires some elaboration. 
“Cognitive Dissonance Theory” was first developed by L. Festinger 141 to 
explain the psychological processes involved in an individual’s attempts to 
cope with the cognitive conflicts of ordinary everyday life. 142 Festinger starts 
with the assertion that individuals generally strive towards consistency, or 
rather consonance, and that wherever inconsistency or “dissonance” occurs 
there is a move to reduce the psychological discomfort it causes. Examples 
of such “dissonance” may include logical inconsistencies, conflicts of one 
kind or another caused by cultural mores, difficulties arising when a specific 
opinion seems to contradict what the same individual generally holds to be 
true (e.g., when a loyal Conservative prefers the Labour candidate in a 
particular by-election), and pressure exerted in present decisions by the 
influence of past experience. Basic to the theory are “elements of cognition” 
which might be described as bits of “knowledge, opinion, or belief about the 
environment, about oneself, or about one’s behaviour”. 143 The terms 
“dissonance” and “consonance” refer to the relationships that occur between 
pairs, or pairs of clusters, of these “elements”. Elements x and y are said to 
be in a dissonant relationship when non-* follows logically from y. In the 
theory, Festinger is concerned not only to establish and describe the existence 
of consonant or dissonant relations between cognitive elements, but also to 
understand how dissonant relations arise, how they might be measured, and 
what steps individuals are likely to take to reduce, eradicate or avoid such 
dissonance. He also considers the questions of the resistance that certain types 
of dissonance might have to reduction, possible limits to the magnitude of 
dissonance and the social elements involved in dissonance reduction and 
avoidance. For our purposes here, his general summary should prove 
adequate: (1) There may exist dissonant or “nonfitting” relations among 


140 See, e.g., L.H. Feldman, “Reading Between the Lines.” 

141 L. Festinger, Cognitive Dissonance. 

142 D.R. Price-Williams gives this definition of cognition: “Cognition is the generic term 
used to indicate all the various aspects of knowing, including perception, judgement, 
reasoning and remembering, thinking and imagining” (“Cognition,” 99). See also Peter 
Berger’s definition of “knowledge” in the discussion below. 

143 L. Festinger, Cognitive Dissonance, 3. 
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cognitive elements. (2) The existence of dissonance gives rise to pressures to 
reduce the dissonance and to avoid increases in dissonance. (3) Manifestations 
of the operation of these pressures include behaviour changes, changes of 
cognition, and circumspect exposure to new information and new opinions. 144 

In applying this theory to the situation of Jews in the Diaspora, Collins 
makes the following observations. First: 

[T]he Jewish tradition affirmed a certain account Jewish origins and assessment of 
Jewish mores which was highly positive. In the Hellenistic world, the account of 
origins was often contradicted and Jewish mores were denounced as anti-social 
superstition. The Hellenistic view of Judaism was, thus, often dissonant with Jewish 
tradition. 145 

The various apologetic tracts that emerged from Hellenistic Judaism may thus 
be attributed to Jewish attempts to overcome or minimize this dissonance. 
Second, “the Jewish tradition itself was far from ecumenical and strongly 
discouraged any form of syncretism. Mingling with the nations was thought 
to be bad. Yet for many Diaspora Jews, mingling with their Hellenistic 


144 L. Festinger, Cognitive Dissonance , 31. For a summary of the main applications of the 
theory in social psychology since its inception, as well as the overall conceptual framework 
of which it forms a part (with bibliography), see R.B. Zajonk, “Thinking.” For the 
prominence of the theory within the whole field of social psychology see E.E. Jones, “Social 
Psyhcology” and L. Berkowitz, “Social Motivation” especially 97-102. For criticisms of the 
theory see, e.g., A.M. Colman, “Cognitive Dissonance” and N.P. Chapanis and A. 
Chapanis, “Cognitive Dissonance Five Years Later.” 

Cognitive dissonance theory has been applied several times to the study of ancient Jewish 
and Christian texts. R.P. Carroll ( When Prophecy Failed , especially 86-128) has used it in 
an attempt to explain the prophetic phenomenon of the Hebrew Bible, and especially the 
problem of so-called “disconfirmed” prophecies. The utility of the theory for such a study 
was signalled by Festinger himself who, with a team of sociologists, investigated the effects 
on a community in the U.S. A. when the prophecies of their leader concerning the imminent 
end of the world were not confirmed by events (L. Festinger et al., When Prophecy Fails). 
The theory has also been used in attempts to explain the early Christians’ responses to the 
death of Jesus, and the delay of the Parousia: see D. Allison, End of the Ages; H. Jackson, 
“Resurrection Belief;” U. Wemik, “Frustrated Beliefs;” and J.G. Gager, Kingdom and 
Community. 

145 J.J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem , 8-9. D.R. Schwartz describes the 
dissonance thus: “The central problem of the Second Temple was the contradiction between 
the existence of the Temple in Jerusalem, which seemed to be the palace of a sovereign in 
the capital of his state, and the fact of foreign sovereignty” {Studies, 9-10). 
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neighbors was highly desirable.” 146 Again, the result was “dissonance”, this 
time between the social integration and cultural purity. This kind of tension 
helps us understand the precarious position of those Jews who tried, with 
varying degrees of success, to live as Jews and as members of Hellenistic 
society at the same time. 

At one point Collins states that the ambiguities caused by this kind of 
cognitive dissonance caused the “plausibility” of Judaism in the Hellenistic 
world came under strain. By using the term “plausibility” Collins is drawing 
on the terminology of the sociologist, P.L. Berger. In his book, A Rumour of 
Angels, for example, Berger discusses the dilemmas confronting individuals 
or groups of people faced by a majority who do not share their cognitive 
outlook. Such people are described as being in a “cognitive minority.” What 
is meant by this term is a group of people “whose view of the world differs 
significantly from the one generally taken for granted in their society”. 147 
Such people are said to range themselves around a body of “deviant 
knowledge”. The word “knowledge” here signifies that which is “taken to be 
or believed as ‘knowledge’”. All societies, says Berger, are based on bodies 
of knowledge, which might also be called “cognitive structures,” and which 
are socially constructed and upheld. That is to say, “Most of what we ‘know’ 
we have taken on the authority of others, and it is only as we continue to 
confirm this ‘knowledge’ that it continues to be plausible to us.” 148 Problems 
arise, however, when society does not affirm what we hold as truth to be real 
“knowledge” at all. In such situations, it is the plausibility of the knowledge 
that is not socially shared which is being challenged. “The status of a 
cognitive minority,” Berger argues, “is thus invariably an uncomfortable one 
- not necessarily because the majority is repressive or intolerant, but simply 
because it refuses to accept the minority’s definition of reality as 
‘knowledge’. At best, a minority viewpoint is forced to be defensive. At 
worst, it ceases to be plausible to anyone.” 149 

It is helpful for our purposes that Berger applies his theory to the case of 
(modern) Judaism at this point. Judaism, like all the major world religions is 
faced with the secularization of society in which the plausibility of a theisdc 
world view is increasingly held to be untenable by the cognitive majority in 


146 

147 


148 

149 


’J.J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, 8-9. 
P.L. Berger, A Rumour of Angels, 18. 

P.L. Berger, A Rumour of Angels, 19. 

P.L. Berger, A Rumour of Angels, 19. 
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the western world. To the objection that Judaism is more about observing 
certain practices than about theological orthodoxy, Berger counters 
insightfully that, “This practice is, however, rooted in a specific cognitive 
universe without which it is threatened with meaninglessness.” 150 For 
Judaism, as with all cognitive minorities, the choice is between hanging on 
to cognitive deviance, or surrendering it and capitulating to the “spirit of the 
age.” 151 To choose the former of these options is almost inevitably to commit 
oneself to a kind of “countercommunity” or ghetto in which like-minded 
cognitive deviants may huddle closely together to provide the necessary social 
support for their threatened cognitive reality. Again, Berger draws lines of 
application to the world of Judaism: 

It is relevant to recall that Judaism originally created the ghetto as a segregated 
countercommunity, not because of outside coercion, but because of its own religious 
necessities. Probably as far back as the Babylonian exile the segregated Jewish 
community was the social expression (and, one may add, a sociologically necessary 
one) of the separateness, the difference of the Jewish religion. Without the fence of 
the law, as the rabbis well realized, Judaism could not have survived in the midst of 
the Gentiles. 152 

Berger further develops his notion of the social support for cognitions by 
elaborating on what he calls “plausibility structures”. These are the elaborate 
social systems which are built around any worldview and which underpin it 
as well as protect it from harmful outside influences. Two key constituent 
elements of any plausibility structure are “therapies” and “legitimations”. 
Therapies are the organised practises of a particular group “designed to still 
doubts and prevent lapses of conviction.” Legitimations are the “more-or-less 
systematized explanations, justifications, and theories in support of the 
conceptions in question.” 153 The plausibility structure as a whole is the sum 
of these two elements in conjuction with the particular definitions of reality 
for which they form the protective armour. The level of the plausibility of the 
central conviction will be directly proportional to the strength of the structure 
that holds that conviction in is cognitive place. To venture outside the domain 
governed by the particular plausibility structure with which one is familiar is 


150 P.L. Berger, A Rumour of Angels, 28. 
151 P.L. Berger, A Rumour of Angels, 31. 
152 P.L. Berger, A Rumour of Angels, 32. 
153 P.L. Berger, A Rumour of Angels, 50-51. 
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to subject oneself to a plausibility crisis not unlike what Festinger called 
“cognitive dissonance”. 

The points of contact between Berger’s and Festinger’s theories are clear. 
Both theories postulate what in Berger is called “the intrinsic human 
propensity for unified thought,” and in Festinger is referred to as the need for 
consistency or consonance between cognitions. Both hold that the presence of 
cognitive inconsistency - “dissonance” in Festinger, and “cognitive 
schizophrenia” in Berger - is an uncomfortable state which evokes efforts to 
restore or create consistency. The theories have some significant differences 
too, however, particularly in respect to their respective emphases, and hence 
points of applicability to the present study. Festinger’s theory is primarily 
concerned with individuals and the relationship between particluar cognitions 
held by those individuals. He is concerned to describe the presence of 
cognitive conflicts and to investigate the responses stimulated by the presence 
of these cognitive conflicts. Berger, on the other hand, is concerned with 
societies or social groupings. He is concerned with the social structures by 
which certain ways of thinking, or viewing the world, are rendered either 
credible or incredible. With him the emphasis is not so much on methods 
employed to reduce or avoid conflict, as it is on the social bulwarks that are 
constructed around a particular group or society’s view of the world to protect 
it from the cognitive catastrophe that would arise were its views shown to be 
cognitively untenable. 

By drawing on these theories Collins has pointed the way for understanding 
some of the tensions and dynamics involved in the process of self-definition 
in the Diaspora context. He also goes on to consider some specific cases of 
attempts to reduce cognitive dissonance in the Diaspora milieu. Philo’s 
notorious nephew Tiberius Julius Alexander is cited as an example of one 
who sought to overcome dissonance by abandoning Judaism altogether. 154 So 
too is Dositheus, son of Drimylus, in 3 Maccabbees 1.3, of whom it is said, 
“[He] was a Jew by birth but later had renounced the law and abandoned his 


154 /lnf 20.100: “[Alexanders’ father] was also superior to his son Alexander in his 
religious devotion, for the latter did not stand by the practices of his people.” 
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ancestral beliefs” 155 . This course of action seems, however, to have been a 
minority one among Diaspora Jews. The majority, Collins contends, sought 
ways to reduce the dissonance while remaining Jewish. 156 

He continues to develop this theme by arguing that the phenomenon of 
Jewish writings in Hellenistic forms suggests attempts of Diaspora Jews to 
strike a balance with the Greek-speaking world (so Demetrius, 4 Macc, 
Sib.Or. 5 etc.). The common thread of Jewish identity in each case comes 
precisely from the reliance, in whatever form, on the Jewish tradition 157 . This 
applies, however diversely, to 3 Baruch which still uses a Jewish prophetic 
pseudonym, to Artapanus whose interest still lies in glorifying the Jewish 
heroes of the past, to Philo who expresses his largely Greek philosophy 
through an exegesis of the Jewish Torah, and even to Pseudo-Phocylides, 
who, though he makes no explicit mention of Judaism, still uses the 
Septuagint. Thus, says Collins, “This common reliance on the tradition, 
rather than any specific interpretation of it, is what enables us to distinguish 
Jew from gentile in the Hellenistic Diaspora”. 158 It is clear, therefore, that we 
must not fall into the trap of resorting to simplistic constructions of what it 
meant to be Jewish in a Diaspora setting. That question was answered in 
many different ways by the individuals and communities which experienced 
the tensions and ambiguities of Diaspora life. Nor should we assume that “the 
Diaspora” was monolithic or a uniform experience for all Jews. Rather, as 
J.M.G. Barclay has observed, “There were no ‘typical’ Diaspora conditions. 
Understanding the social milieu of Diaspora Jews requires attention to each 
individual site and period as well as the peculiar circumstances of Jewish 
individuals and communities in each environment.” 159 

This brings us to Barclay’s own book, and, especially, his discussion of 
certain “analytical tools” which may be used to distinguish between different 
kinds and degrees of Hellenization among Jews in the Diaspora. 160 Because 
of the wide range of possible milieus in the Diaspora, and the many different 
ways that particular individuals and communities might respond to such 


155 Cf. also CPJ 1:230-236. For a discussion of apostasy in general see H.A. Wolfcon, 
Philo, 1.73-78. 

156 J.J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, 9. 

157 J.J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, 245. 

158 

J.J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem , 246. 

159 J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora , 399. 

160 J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora , 82-102. 
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variables, it is helpful to have a set of terms whereby Jews’ involvement in 
the dominant culture might be described. Barclay suggests the use of three 
broad terms, drawn from sociology and cultural anthropology, to perform this 
function. The three terms are “assimilation”, “acculturation”, and “accom¬ 
modation”. 

Assimilation refers to “the degree to which Diaspora Jews were integrated 
into, or socially aloof from, their social environments.” 161 Here, the concern 
is to discern the number and significance of social contacts between Jews and 
their non-Jewish environment. Were such contacts of such a nature as to 
make the Jews “similar” to their neighbours, or did Jews remain socially 
distinct and separate from their neighbours? 

Acculturation evaluates Jews’ participation in the “non-material” aspects 
of the Hellenistic cultural matrix, especially its “language, values and 
intellectual traditions.” 162 An important aspect of this criterion is the degree 
to which Jews either participated in or shunned Greek paideia. Barclay states, 
“Inasmuch as they acquired [the] common discourse of cultural ideals and 
recognized virtues, Diaspora Jews may be said to have become 
acculturated.” 163 

Accommodation refers to the use made of the particular degree of 
acculturation acquired. Barclay writes, “Highly educated Jews could use their 
training either to defend or to attack Judaism, either to justify or to undermine 
its peculiar customs.” 164 A highly accommodated person would be one who 
used his or her education to support the integration of Jewish life into 
Hellenistic life. Another person, on the other hand, - one who was not highly 
accommodated - might use their Hellenistic education to mount a polemic 
against Hellenism itself. 165 

Each of these three terms represents a spectrum of options open to Jews 
living in Diaspora contexts; and they alert us again to the dangers associated 
with making undifferentiated statements about the ways Jews responded to 
Hellenism. As our own study of Josephus’ image of the Jew draws to its 
conclusion we will attempt to describe his ideal in the terms used here. That 
is, we will attempt to show just what levels of assimilation, acculturation and 


161 J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 93. 
J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora , 94. 
J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora , 95. 
164 J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora , 96. 
165 J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora , 96-97. 
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accommodation Josephus thought should characterize Jews living in the 
Roman world. 



Chapter One 

The Patriarchs 1 


1. Introduction 

In Antiquities 1.148 Josephus announces his intention to focus his narrative 
on the Hebrews, a group of people he has just identified with the Jews 
(1.146). It is only after this point that we may properly speak of his portrayal 
of the Jews, or of the “image of the Jew”. Nevertheless, there is material in 
the preceding narrative (1.27-147), corresponding to the first eleven chapters 
of the book of Genesis, which serves to set the scene for the arrival of the 
main players, and which must therefore be taken into account first. 2 

In this introductory part of his narrative Josephus places considerable 
emphasis on the distinction between the wicked and the righteous. He 
heightens the contrast between Cain and his descendants on the one hand and 
Abel and Seth and his descendants on the other. Cain is described as 
“thoroughly depraved” (irovripoTaToq) with “an eye only to gain” (1.53). 
Genesis supplies no such judgement. Josephus implies that “ploughing the 
soil” (Cain’s occupation) was an activity which sprang naturally from a 
wicked mind-set. Abel’s activity of shepherding flocks was more 
commendable because God is honoured by “things that grow spontaneously 
and in accordance with natural laws, and not by the products forced from 
nature by the ingenuity of grasping man” (1.54). 3 Cain’s grasping nature 
inspired him to “indulge in every bodily pleasure” and engage in a life of 


Josephus, as does the Bible, places primary emphasis on the male characters in his 
narrative. This is not to suggest that certain female characters have not been significantly 
modified by Josephus. On his portrayal of the matriarchs and other women generally, see 
B.H. Amaru, “BiblicalWomen;” J.L. Bailey, “Matriarchs;” L.H. Feldman, “Deborah;” and 
B. Mayer-Schartel, Das Frauenbild des Josephus. 

2 For analysis of this portion of Josephus’ biblical paraphrase, see A.J. Droge, Homer or 
Moses, 35-42; L.H. Feldman, “Man’s Decline,” “Noah;” “Commentary on Genesis;” 
“Nodet’s New Edition,” 91-96; T.W. Franxman, Genesis, 37-122; J.R Levison, Portraits 
of Adam, 99-111; E. Nodet, "Creation et histoire;” A. Paul, “La Chute;” “La Creation.” 

3 Cf. Life 11 for Josephus’ admiration of Bannus, “who dwelt in the wilderness, wearing 
only such clothing as trees provided, feeding on such things as grew of themselves . . . .” 
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rapine and violence. Further, “he incited to luxury and pillage all whom he 
met, and became their instructor in wicked practices” (1.61). He replaced 
innocence, simplicity and generosity with a life of craftiness by his invention 
of weights and measures (1.61), and he was the first to fix geographical 
boundaries and to build a city (1.62). Among his descendants were Jubal, 
who “studied music and invented harps and lutes” (1.64; cf. Gen 4.21), 4 and 
Tubal-cain who distinguished himself in war, indulged the pleasures of the 
body, and invented the forging of metal (1.64). 5 Ultimately, the descendants 
of Cain “went to the depth of depravity” with each one worse than the last 
and all engaged in war, brigandage, insolence and greed (1.66). 

In the period immediately after the flood Nimrod sank to similar depths of 
depravity, according to Josephus. 6 It is he who incited the people to disregard 
God’s command to send out colonies into the earth by making them doubt that 
the divine command had been given for their own welfare (1.110-115). 7 
Nimrod himself is described as an audacious man of doughty vigour who 
persuaded the people to “attribute their prosperity not to God but to their own 
valour” (1.113). 8 Under his leadership the people “deemed it slavery to 
submit to God” (1.115). 9 For this assessment of Nimrod Josephus is perhaps 
drawing on traditional exegesis which might have taken its lead from Genesis 
10.10 which links Nimrod with Babel. Pseudo-Philo (LAB 6.14) similarly 
links Nimrod with the tower of Babel. 

In stark contrast to Cain and his evil line, Abel “had respect for justice 
(duicaoovvri), believed that God was with him in all his actions, and paid heed 
to virtue (apert})” (1.53). 10 Similarly, Seth “cultivated virtue ( apery ), 


4 Cf. Chronicles of Jerahmeel 26.15 in which music is described as having a pernicious 
influence on the earth. 

5 Cf. Gen 4.22 which mentions only that he was “the forger of all implements of bronze 
and iron”. 

6 For post-biblical midrashic developments of Nimrod, see K. van der Toom and P.W. van 
der Horst, “Nimrod,” 16-29. 

7 For a recurrence of this doubt in the Israelites see 3.306. 

8 For similar expressions of folly later in Josephus’ narrative, see 4.2 and 5.301; contrast 
5.38. 

9 See further the arguments of Zimri (4.145-149) with the discussion below, 141 ff. 

10 Gen provides no such assessment of Abel, though it does report that “the LORD had 
regard for Abel and for his offering (Gen 4.4). A tradition of Abel’s righteousness is 
reflected in Heb 11.4; “By faith Abel offered to God a better sacrifice than Cain, through 
which he obtained the testimony that he was righteous.” See also Matt 23.35: “the blood of 
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excelled in it himself, and left descendants who imitated his ways” (1.68). 11 
These descendants in turn were all of good character (ayaOoi tfrvvreQ), 
inhabited the same country without dissent (aoraoiaaToi) and in prosperity 
and safety (1.69). Further, “They also discovered the science of the heavenly 
bodies and their orderly array”. 12 Finally, for seven generations they 
“continued to believe in God as Lord of the universe (SeoTronjc 13 twv o\u>p) 
and in everything to take virtue for their guide” (1.72). 

While it would not be strictly correct to include this description in our 
assessment of Josephus’ portrayal of the Jews, it becomes clear in the rest of 
the narrative that the virtues, beliefs and even life pursuits of Abel, Seth and 
his descendants are those of the Jews. Already Josephus has begun to present 
a picture in which virtue ( apery ), justice, peaceableness and a particular 
belief in God are prominent elements. The content and implications of each 
of these elements will become clearer in the course of the study. It is worth 
noting too that when decline eventually sets in (1.72; cf. Gen 6.1), it is 
ascribed to the abandonment of “the customs of their fathers”, a failing which 
later in the narrative is attributed to wayward Jews. 

Another matter of introductory importance is the way in which Josephus 
has transmitted the biblical account of the geographical distribution of Noah’s 
three sons (1.122-147; cf. Gen 10). As P.M. Fraser has observed, 14 the 
“geographical horizon” of an individual in antiquity is an extremely important 
element of his overall approach to the world in which he lived. How he 
perceived the shape of the world around him and his own place within it are 
some of the most useful things we can hope to know about any such 
individual. It is also important to note, as P.S. Alexander has pointed out, 


righteous Abel;” 1 Jn 3.12: “And [Abel’s deeds] were righteous.” Noah, likewise, is twice 
described by Josephus as a man who is loved by God for his righteousness ( biKouoovvri ) 
(1.75,99); cf. Gen 6.9. 

u Onthe figure of Seth in Jewish and Christian tradition generally, see A.F.J. Klijn, Seth. 

12 In Jub 4.17 Enoch in particular is credited with this discovery. For Josephus Abraham 
is also an astronomer/astrologer; see below, 56 and n. 23; 64 and n. 51. 

13 On Josephus’ use of beoTtdn\<; for God, rather than the LXX’s usual (in the Pentateuch) 
KvpioQ, see J.B. Fischer, “AEEIIOTH2.” He argues, following A. Schlatter ( Theologie, 
25-26), that Josephus was influenced by the desire to avoid the Greek equivalent of the 
Tetragrammaton. Fischer rightly rejects B. Briine’s suggestion (Flavius Josephus, 51-52) that 
Josephus adopted the term to counteract the Christian conception of God as father. So too 
does J.A. Montgomery, “Religion,” 285, n. 11. 

14 P.M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, 520. 
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that in taking the biblical traditions as the authoritative account of the shape 
of the world and the distribution of the nations within it, Josephus was part 
of a general oriental revolt against the Greek view of such matters which took 
the homeric sagas as the authoritative basis (cf. Apion 1.6-27). 15 

It is not our intention here to analyze Josephus’ table of nations in detail. 16 
What we would draw attention to is the fact that by offering such an account 
of the nations (1.122-147) Josephus places the Hebrew nation in relation to 
the other nations of the world, not as their superior or inferior, but as an 
equal. 17 This is a fact which must be brought to bear on our overall 
conception of Josephus’ apologetic. It will be noted in other places during the 
course of our study that Josephus is often content to press for no more than 
the legitimacy of the Jewish people rather than to claim supremacy. 


15 P.S. Alexander, “Toponomy,” 55. On apologetic oriental historiography in the 
Hellenistic age more generally, see G.E. Sterling, Historiography , 103 ff. 

16 Cf. P.S. Alexander, “Toponomy,” 55—71; andT.W. Franxman, Genesis , 100-116. D. 
Fraenkel (“Uberlieferung”) comments on the biblical texts underlying Josephus’ paraphrase 
here. See also the brief comments by F. Schmidt, “Representations,” 130-134. 

17 As F. Schmidt has noted (“Representations,” 134), Josephus reflects an understanding 
of the world in which the Jews (the sons of Shem) share the world amicably with Ham and 
Japheth. In Ant 12.226 (following 1 Macc 12.21) Josephus uses such an understanding to 
claim kinship with the Lacedaemonians (see also 13.167; 14.255). This is in contrast to Jub's 
apologetic attempt to marginalize the other nations of the world. On Jub's version of the 
Table of Nations see especially P.S. Alexander, “Imago Mundi;” and “Retelling the Old 
Testament,” 100-104. 
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2. Abraham 18 

2.7. The Father of a Race (1.148-160) 

Abraham 19 appears first as the focal point 20 of a family tree introduced by the 
phrase: “I shall now speak of the Hebrews” (1.148). It is clear that Josephus 
is describing him as the fountainhead of the race. This is an assertion that 
Josephus maintains consistently throughout the Antiquities. 21 In 1.158 he 
refers to Abraham as iraTrjp rjpcpv. In 3.87 Abraham is singled out from the 


18 There are innumerable scholarly treatments of the figure of Abraham in the literature 
of our period generally and in Josephus in particular. The most important of these include: 
L.H. Feldman, “Abraham the General;” “Abraham the Greek Philosopher;” “The Portrait 
of Abraham;” G. Mayer, “Aspekte;” S. Sandmel, Philo's Place, 30-211, especially, 59-76; 
J.S. Siker, “Abraham in Graeco-Roman Paganism. ” A detailed account of Josephus’ narrative 
in relation to the Hebrew Bible is to be found in T.W. Franxman, Genesis , 116-169. For a 
discussion of later Jewish traditions surrounding Abraham, see G. Vermes, Scripture and 
Tradition , 67-126. 

l9v AppapoQ. LXX Afipap, Afipaap. Josephus uses declinable forms for Greek names 
throughout. These will occasionally be referred to in our notes, while the traditional English 
forms of names will be used in the text. Josephus makes no reference to the change in the 
Hebrew Bible from Abram to Abraham, or of the change from Sarai to Sarah. T.W. 
Franxman ( Genesis , 141-142, n. 14) suggests that Josephus may have had apologetic reasons 
for these omissions; cf. Philo, On the Change of Names 60-62. Franxman points out, 
however, that Josephus does not omit the name changes of Jacob or Joseph. We may add here 
that the incident referred to by Philo is of someone mocking divinely-ordained name changes. 
Joseph does not fall into this category (nor indeed do Daniel and his three companions); and 
it must be said that Josephus makes very little of the change of Jacob’s name to Israel 
(1.333). In the end, however, the omission may be due to nothing more that the difficulty of 
indicating in Greek how precisely the various names had changed, or what significance 
attached to the change. On the name Abraham (with its variants) in Hellenistic Egypt, see W. 
Horbury and D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions , 99-100. 

20 Josephus summarizes the biblical account of the generations of Peleg, Reu, Serug, 
Nahor and Terah; and expands on Abraham, giving his distance from Noah and the flood 
(1.148). Only at 1.150 do we learn that Abraham had brothers, whereas in the biblical 
narrative Nahor and Haran are mentioned along with Abram from the beginning (Gen 11.26). 
On these genealogies see T.W. Franxman, Genesis , 116-118. 

21 So too the Hebrew Bible (e.g. Exod 3.6,15,16; 4.5; Deut 1.8; 6.10; 9.5; 29.13; 30.20; 
Josh 24.3; Isa 51.2), the New Testament (e.g. Matt 1.1; 3.9; Lk 1.55,73; 3.8; 16.30; Jn 
8.39,53; Acts 7.2; 13.26; Rom 4.9-12; Jas 2.21), and some pagan writers as well; cf. J.S. 
Siker, “Abraham in Graeco-Roman Paganism,” 197-198. See also G. Mayer, “Aspekte,” 
121-123. 
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company of Adam, Noah, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph as 6 rtperepoq ttpoyopoq. 
In Joshua’s speech (5.93-98) to the departing two-and-a-half tribes the 
commander of the Hebrews reminds them that ' A /3papov . . . ontapreq kapev 
(5.97). Later in the episode the tribes respond by affirming that they are rod 
' Aj 3papov yepoq (5.113). In Book 8 Josephus refers to Abraham as trainroq 
r)p6)v (8.115), while in 11.169 Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are all called 
warepeq. Finally, as if to summarize all the references so far, in Antiquities 
14.255 we read of “Abraham, oq i)v tocptcop efiporicop iranjp”. 22 

Abraham is the one from whom the Hebrews sprang and to whom they 
owed their particular distinctiveness. Josephus’ description of him is thus 
particularly noteworthy. He starts by describing Abraham as a man of great 
intellect. Josephus’ first descriptive comments, which have no biblical 
antecedent, are: “He was a man of ready intelligence (deivoq cop avpcepou) on 
all matters, persuasive with his hearers, and not mistaken in his inferences 
(irepi re up eiicaoeiep oi) biapaprapcop)” (1.154). These “inferences” were 
based on observation of the natural order and celestial phenomena (1.156). 
Abraham is thus also an astronomer 23 . This point is made again later in a 
reference by Berosus to 5'ucouoq apr/p koci peyaq nai rot ovpotpux cpirupoq 
(1.158). It is significant that Josephus applies this description to Abraham 
even though Berosus does not actually name him. Later Abraham is said to 
teach the Egyptians ccpiOprimer] and aarpopofiia (1.167). 

Josephus also obliges us with a sample of the workings of Abraham’s 
logic: if the movements of the heavenly bodies were regular it would suggest 
that they operated by their own inherent power. Since, however, they do not 
behave thus, as is evidenced by differing times of tides and sunrises, it is 
clear that they operate by some power other than their own, namely, the 
“might of their commanding sovereign”. L.H. Feldman has argued that 
Josephus’ “proof” for the existence of God here is a reversal of the logic 
which argues on the basis of the orderly movement of the heavenly bodies 
(cf. Sextus Empiricus, Against the Physicists 1.26). Feldman suggests, 
“Josephus was apparently dissatisfied with the Stoic view of God as a kind 
of prisoner within His own system, acting by necessity, and wished to prove 
the Jewish view that G-d is an absolutely incorporeal being endowed with free 


22 

Admittedly, in this instance Josephus claims to be quoting a decree of the people of 
Pergamum. 

23 Cf. Gen 15.5; G. Mayer, “Aspekte,” 123-124. 
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will”. 24 We should note, however, that in Against the Physicists 1.79 the 
waxing and waning of the tides, the risings and settings of the stars and 
changes in the atmosphere are a part of the argument for the existence of God 
from the orderly arrangement of the universe (1.75-122) rather than the 
disorderly arrangement implied by Josephus. 

We might also note that Abraham’s reasoning in Josephus’ story is in 
direct contrast to that ascribed by Philo to the Mesopotamian astrologers: 

[He] imagined that this visible universe was the only thing in existence, either being 
itself God or containing God in itself as the soul of the whole. And they made Fate 
and Necessity divine, thus filling human life with much impiety, by teaching that apart 
from phenomena there is no originating cause of anything whatever, but that the 
circuits of sun and moon and of the other heavenly bodies determine for every being 
in existence both good things and their opposites. ( The Migration of Abraham 179) 25 

Further, the notion of a person being able to discern the true God by means 
of the observation of creation, though not in the detail of logic set forth here, 
is reminiscent of St. Paul’s argument in Romans 1.19-20. However, Paul 
does not imply, as Josephus seems to here, that an extraordinary intellect is 
required for the task. In Against Apion 2.190 Josephus himself states, “By 
His works and bounties He [sc. God] is plainly seen, indeed more manifest 
than ought else”. 26 

Josephus makes it clear, however, that Abraham’s genius is supremely 
ethical and religious: 27 “He began to have more lofty conceptions of virtue 
(aperq) than the rest of mankind, and determined to reform and change the 
ideas universally current concerning God” (1.155). This portrayal of Abraham 
by Josephus may be seen on one level as a rejoinder to charges recorded 
elsewhere that the Jews “produced no inventors in crafts or literature” (Apion 
2.182), or again, that they “are the most witless of all barbarians, and are 
consequently the only people who have contributed no useful invention to 
civilization” (Apion 2.148). In both these instances Josephus retorts by 


24 L.H. Feldman, “Abraham the Greek Philosopher,” 146-147. 

25 LCL Philo , vol. 4, 237. 

26 See further The Apocalypse of Abraham, chapter 7 (cited by T.W. Franxman) and the 
literature cited by S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese, 15 and n. 80 (101-102). See also the 
brief comments of S. Sandmel, “Abraham’s Knowledge.” 

27 Cf. T.W. Franxman’s comment ( Genesis , 119): “Abraham... was a natural theologian 
in both the theoretical and the practical orders. ” 
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pointing to the Jews’ great faithfulness to their laws. It is precisely there, he" 
argues, that the Jews have made their greatest contribution to mankind: “To 
us ... the only wisdom, the only virtue, consists in refraining absolutely 
from every action, from every thought that is contrary to the laws already laid 
down” (Apion 2.183). The Jews, Josephus argues, “are the most law-abiding 
of all the nations” ( Apion 2.150). In the Antiquities the calumny is refuted by 
the more ambitious contention that even so famous a nation as the Egyptians 
(and through them the Greeks also) received substantial facets of their 
knowledge from Abraham (1.168). Perhaps by the time he wrote Against 
Apion Josephus was no longer willing to make so bold a claim, 28 yet even in 
Against Apion 2.136 he argues that the Jews’ own famous men, familiar to 
readers of his Antiquities, are entitled to rank with the highest the pagan 
world has to offer. 

Josephus also depicts Abraham as a reformer of religion. As we have 
already seen, a result of his mental powers was that he “determined to reform 
and change (Kotivioai am pera^aXeiv) the ideas universally current 
concerning God” (1.155). This is one of Josephus’ most explicit statement 
about the superiority of the religion of Abraham and, by extension, of the 
Jews generally. This is a point which has implications for the question, much 
discussed in modern scholarship, of whether Judaism in Josephus’ time is 
properly understood as a “missionary” religion. We shall return to this matter 
shortly. 

Josephus’ positive usage of innovation terminology is particularly striking 
in view of his strong censure of the so-called Fourth Philosophy in 18.9 
where he writes: 

Here is a lesson that an innovation and reform (Kotmoiq koci /tera/SoX^) in ancestral 

traditions weighs heavily in the scale in leading to the destruction of the congregation 

of the people. 

However we should note that Abraham’s reforms apply not to Judaism but to 
a pagan religion. As we will see shortly, Josephus’ Abraham was fully willing 
to persuade outsiders of the superiority of his own religion. That Josephus 
considered his own religion as above reform is indicated in Antiquities 5.111 
where the falsely accused tribes insist they are innocent of religious 


28 In the introduction to Apion Josephus indicates that his Antiquities did not receive a 
wholly positive response (1.2). 
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innovation (yewTepiap.be;) - a crime which they agree is punishable by 
extirpation (5.113). In 9.204 the Judaean king Amaziah meets his end 
“because of his innovations (5ia top vewrepiapov), which led him to show 
contempt to God;” 29 while in Against Apion Josephus argues that the strength 
of the religion of the Jews lies precisely in their refusal to break away from 
the inherited traditions (Apion 2.182). 30 

The essence of Abraham’s revolutionary thinking was the introduction of 
monotheism. Josephus informs his readers that Abraham was “the first boldly 
to declare that God, the creator 31 of the universe, is one (irpwToq ovv roXpa 
Oeov onro<t>fivao6cu 5r)fuovpybv tlov oXw v eva)” (1.155). 32 Monotheism is a 
subject that Josephus raises several times in his paraphrase of the Bible. As 
might be expected, it is present in Josephus’ description of the ten 
commandments (2.91). He informs his readers that the first word of the 
decalogue “teaches us that God is one (debt; eanv elq) and that He only must 
be worshipped”. 33 In Book 4 Moses argues that there should be only one holy 
city “for God is one and the Hebrew race is one” (4.201). 34 Earlier Moses 
had addressed the people with the words: “O children of Israel, there is for 
all mankind one source of felicity - a gracious God” (4.180). Significantly, 
this sentence serves as Josephus’ paraphrase of Deuteronomy 6.4: “Hear, O 
Israel! The Lord is our God, the Lord is one!” 

The importance of monotheism to Josephus is brought out explicitly again 
in the account of the Midianite seduction. The Hebrew youths, under the 
influence of their love for the Midianite women, err precisely in their 


29 

See also 8.245 of Jeroboam. 

30 Josephus would not have appreciated the sentiment of Heb 9.10 which asserts that the 
worship instituted by Moses was in need of reformation (diopdooou;). 

31 On Josephus’ emphasis on God as Creator, see A. Schlatter, Theologie , 1-23; “Wie 
sprach,” 103-109. 

32 Throughout Apion it is Moses rather than Abraham who is credited with such lofty 
conceptions of God. There Josephus also identifies the Mosaic view of God with that of the 
best Greek philosophers (Apion 2.168). On this tendency in other streams of Judaism and in 
early Christianity, see M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism , vol. 1, 261-267. 

33 Josephus claims that he is not permitted to render the decalogue (literally “ten words”) 
directly, but may only transmit their purport (dvvctfw;) (3.90). Neither Weill nor Thackeray 
know of any rabbinical parallel for this scruple. Whiston assumes it is “superstition” of the 
Pharisees. 

34 In Apion 2.192 Josephus argues similarly: “We have but one Temple for the one God 
(for like ever loveth like).” 
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acquiescence in polytheism (4.139). The result is the near ruin of the entire 
Jewish constitution! Much later in Josephus’ narrative the prophet Elijah 
blames King Ahab for the country’s misfortunes which he had brought about 
“by introducing foreign gods into the country and worshipping them, while 
their own God, who was the only true one (oq povoq earl Oeoq), they had 
abandoned and no longer gave Him any thought” (8.335). In Elijah’s 
challenge on Mount Carmel he urges the people to decide which god they will 
serve. 35 “If they believed the native God to be the only true God kocI 

povoq), he urged them to follow Him and His commandments” (8.337). At 
the conclusion of the episode, when the people have learned the “true nature 
of God” (ij aXrjdriQ 4>voiq tov deov), they fall down and worship the one God, 
“whom they acknowledged as the Almighty and only true God (eiq deoq icai 
peyujToq Kal aKydi)q povoq), while the others were mere names invented by 
unworthy and senseless opinion” (8.343). This is one of Josephus’ strongest 
statements against the gods of other nations. 36 Later, when Elijah has fled 
from Jezebel to Sinai, he explains to the Voice that “he had killed the 
prophets of the strange gods and convinced the people that the only true God 
was the Eternal (on povoq elrj deoq 6 uv 3y ), whom they had worshipped from 
the beginning” (8.350) 

In Against Apion 2.166-167 Josephus states of Moses that “He represented 
[God] as One, uncreated and immutable to all eternity; in beauty surpassing 
all mortal thought, made known to us by His power, although the nature of 
his real being passes knowledge.” 38 Of the Greek sages, on the other hand, 
he writes. 


35 Cf. 1 Kgs 18.21: “And Elijah came near to all the people and said, ‘How long will you 
hesitate between two opinions? If the Lord is God, follow Him; but if Baal, follow him.’” 
Divergence of opinion in religious affairs is for Josephus a sign of weakness (1.166); cf. 
Apion 2.179-181. 

36 See also 10.50 where the righteous king Josiah persuades the people that idols are “not 
really gods (ovyl Oeuv ovroov).” In 4.179 Josephus grants to pagans no more than that they 
“profess” to worship the Divinity. 

37 Cf. LXX Exod 3.14, ’Eyd> ei/u 6 i>v. In 1 Kgs 19.10 the LXX uses the term Kvpcog 
■KavroKparoop. Elsewhere Josephus refers to Elijah as a prophet tov peyioTov deov (8.319), 
which is also the title by which Jonah refers to himself (9.211). 

38 0n Josephus’ “theology proper,” see P. Kruger, Apologeten, 31-35; A. Schlatter, 
Theologie , 1-45 and “Wie sprach;” R.J.H. Shutt, “The Concept of God,” 179-181; but see 
also M. Smith, “Occult.” 
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They represent [the gods] to be as numerous as they choose, bom of one another and 
engendered in all manner of ways. They assign to them different localities and habits, 
like animal species, some living under ground, others in the sea, the oldest of all being 
chained in Tartarus. Those to whom they have allotted heaven have set over them one 
who is nominally Father, but in reality a tyrant and a despot; with the result that his 
wife and brother and daughter, whom he begot from his own head, conspire against 
him, to arrest and imprison him, just as he himself had treated his own father. {Apion 
2.239-241) 39 

In two instances 40 Josephus follows the Septuagint in understanding Exodus 
22.27 as Qeovg ov KOLKoXoyrjaeiq. In Against Apion 2.237 he argues, “Our 
legislator has expressly forbidden us to deride or blaspheme the gods 
recognized by others, out of respect for the very name ‘God’”. 41 This scruple 
has clear apologetic overtones, yet it does not prevent him from mounting an 
invective against the “gods” for, he argues, the Greek sages themselves have 
seen fit to censure their most famous writers in regard to their description of 
the gods. 42 Nor indeed is there the slightest indication that Josephus had any 
sympathy for the worship of foreign gods. 43 His depiction of the revolt under 
Mattathias and his sons praises the stance taken there against foreign worship 
(12.265-284), even in the face of great danger. 44 

A further aspect of Josephus’ Abraham is that he was persecuted for his 
religion. “It was in fact owing to these opinions that the other peoples of 
Mesopotamia rose up against him . . (1.157). Josephus continues this 


39 M. Smith (“Occult,” 237ff) has shown that despite his insistence on monotheism, 
Josephus “peopled his histories with a multitude of angels, spirits, daimones , and unspecified 
powers - an omnipresent, but usually inconspicuous, overworld of the occult” (237). See also 
P. Hayman, “Monotheism?” 

40 Apion 2.237; Ant 4.207. See also Philo, Moses 2.205; On the Special Laws 1.53. On 
these passages in Philo, see A. Mendelson, Philo’s Jewish Identity , 25-26 and P.W. van der 
Horst, “De Septuaginta-vertaling van Exodus 22.27(28).” 

41 Philo follows very similar reasoning; for references see footnote above. See also Apion 
2.144 where Josephus writes: “A wise man’s duty is to be scrupulously faithful to the 
religious laws of his country, and to refrain from the abuse of those of others.” 

^Apion 2.239. 

43 Cf. G. Delling, “Heidnische Religionen,” 264-265. 

44 Cf. also Apion 1.190-193 where Josephus quotes with pride instances of Jewish refusal 
to be in any way associated with pagan worship. In Ant 18.344-352 we have an account of 
intense Jewish outrage in the face of the worship of foreign gods, this time, as with the Zimri 
incident, it is in association with the marriage of a foreign woman. On the theme of the Jews’ 
willingness to die for their laws, see S. Schwartz, Judaean Politics , 195-197. 
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sentence by stating that “at the will and aid of God, [Abraham] settled in the 
land of Canaan.” In this way he overcomes the tension between the view that 
Abraham left Mesopotamia at the command of God (Gen 12.1; Acts 7.2, 3; 
Heb 11.8) and the tradition ascribing the move to persecution (Judith 5.7-8; 
LAB 6). He uses a similar solution in 1.281 where God informs Jacob that “I 
led Abraham thither from Mesopotamia when he was driven out by his 
kinsfolk”. In 1.152 Josephus ascribes the move to Terah’s grief at the loss of 
his son Haran (cf. Gen 11.28). 

Josephus’ Abraham is a picture or model of “the Jew” he is commending 
to his readers. The distinctive religious premise of Abraham (and the Jews 
after him) is not some strange aberration from the fringe of society. It arises 
from sound observation of the universe. Josephus may have been hoping to 
capitalize on the myth perhaps still current in his time of the Jews as a race 
of philosophers. 45 This is a feature which we shall encounter repeatedly 
throughout Josephus’ biblical paraphrase. That Abraham should have faced 
opposition because of his views is an indication not of the inferiority of his 
thought but of his opponents’ inability to grasp its lofty truth. Also, the theme 
of peaceableness has again been invoked, as has the theme of virtue. Both 
these themes continue to be of importance to Josephus throughout his 
paraphrase of the Bible. 

2.2. Abraham in Egypt (1.161-168) 

Josephus includes several narrative embellishments of Abraham’s sojourn in 
Egypt. 46 To the biblical motive for going to Egypt (famine; Gen 12.10) 
Josephus adds a desire “to hear what their priests said about the gods” 
(1.161), thus continuing his presentation of Abraham as a theologian or 


45 Cf. M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, vol. 1, 255-261; but see also A. Momigliano, 
Alien Wisdom, 82-92. Note also Josephus’ description of the main sects of Judaism as 
“philosophies” (18.11; War 2.119 see also 13.171). 

46 T. W. Franxman ( Genesis, 127-132) discusses Josephus’ version of this story in the light 
of all three biblical wife-as-sister deception stories: Gen 12.10-12; 20.1-18; 26.1-11; and 
shows that Josephus has utilized elements from each of them. He argues, importantly, that 
Josephus has “adhered to text manipulation rather than to outright addition or radical 
alteration in order to accomplish his purposes” (131). For a discussion of this episode in 
Jewish (and Islamic) tradition, see G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 96-126; and R. 
Firestone, “Difficulties.” 
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religious philosopher. 47 Josephus exaggerates the “Egyptians’ frenzy for 
women” 48 and introduces priests (ot lepeig) into the story to account for 
Pharaoh’s discovery of the cause of his troubles. 49 These troubles are 
expanded from great plagues (Gen 12.17) to include political disturbances 
(oTacriQ t6)v TTpayparcov) as well (1.164). Josephus’ Pharaoh is apologetic 
(1.165) rather than outraged (Gen 12.18,19), and in the Antiquities Abraham 
receives material benefits from Pharaoh after, rather than before, the 
discovery of Sarah’s true identity. Rather than being summarily expelled from 
Egypt (Gen 12.20) Josephus’ Abraham has leisure to consort with the 
Egyptians, imparting vital knowledge 50 to them and exposing deficiencies in 
their views (1.166-168). Beyond these details, the following aspects of 
Josephus’ portrayal of Abraham here are of particular relevance to the present 
study. 

First of all, Abraham is portrayed as open-minded towards other religions. 
Josephus writes, “Abraham . . . was of a mind to visit [the Egyptians], alike 
to profit by their abundance and to hear what their priests said about the gods; 
intending, if he found their doctrine more excellent than his own, to conform 
to it” (1.161). This device is little more than a ploy on Josephus’ part since 
he fully intends to portray Abraham’s religion as superior. Nevertheless, the 
description of Abraham as amenable to learning from other religions adds 
intellectual attractiveness to the figure. 

Abraham is also willing to convert others to his religion. This is the other 
side of the coin described above. Josephus states one of Abraham’s intentions 
as being “to convert (j ueTotKooprjoetv) [the Egyptians] to a better mind should 


47 Cf. G. Mayer, “Aspekte,” 125: “Die Agyptenreise ist in Hellenistischer Zeit stehender 
Topos der Philosophenvita. ” 

48 Cf. Gen 12.11,12. Part of Josephus’ concern is to impress upon his readers that Sarah’s 
beauty (cf. 1.162-163) should not be construed as seductive or erotic; cf. B.H. Amaru, 
“Biblical Women,” 145. An example of the opposite kind of beauty to Sarah’s is that of the 
Midianite seductresses (4.129-130). 

49 A similar personage in Pseudo-Bupolemus (ap. Eusebius, A Preparation for the Gospel 
9.17) suggests that Josephus may be following an existing tradition. In Gen.Apoc it is Lot 
who discloses Sarah’s true identity. See also T.W. Franxman, Genesis, 130, n. 3 

i0 lnApion this aspect is transferred to Moses (e.g. 2.168,257,281). On similar references 
in Aristobulus, Artapanus and Philo, see P. Kruger, Apologeten, 18-22. Kruger points out 
that the intent of such argumentation was partly to stress the common source of Greek 
philosophy and Jewish “philosophy,” so that if Greeks ridiculed the Jews they were in effect 
ridiculing themselves. 
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his own beliefs prove superior” (1.161). The implication of the story is that 
Abraham’s religion is indeed superior to that of the Egyptians. The picture 
of Abraham as a “missionary” is modified, however, by the fact that it is 
arithmetic and the laws of astronomy 51 that Abraham subsequently imparts to 
the Egyptians (1.167), and not monotheism, as might be expected. Thus, 
Josephus apparently squanders a perfect opportunity to describe the 
“missionary” nature of Judaism; unless, of course, he did not think of 
Judaism as a missionary religion at all. Indeed, the Jewish Antiquities would 
seem to suggest that while Josephus was not opposed to proselytism, and 
could even speak of converts to Judaism with pride, he did not conceive of 
Judaism as overtly or essentially “missionary”. 

Again Abraham’s intelligence is emphasized. He consorts with the most 
learned (XoyiaraTog) of the Egyptians (1.165) with the result that his virtue 
(i aperij ) and reputation (86%a) become all the more conspicuous. He also 
brings his sagacity to bear on a situation of internecine strife by showing that 
the arguments of all sides were “idle and contained nothing true” (1.166). 
This of course wins the Egyptians’ deepest admiration for one who not only 
was extremely intelligent (avveTwrotTog mi deivog av-qp), but who had the 
ability to communicate his views so persuasively (1.167). 52 

Finally, Josephus makes very clear his distaste for a situation in which 
there is no consensus of custom or practice. The Egyptians, he writes, “were 
addicted to a variety of different customs and disparaged one another’s 
practices and were consequently at enmity with one another” (1.166). In 
another place Josephus claims that the opposite is one of the great virtues of 
Judaism: 

Unity and identity of religious belief, perfect uniformity in habits and customs, 
produce a very beautiful concord in human character. Among us alone will be heard 
no contradictory statements about God, such as are common among other nations, not 
only on the lips of ordinary individuals under the impulse of some passing mood, but 
even boldly propounded by philosophers; some putting forward crushing arguments 
against the very existence of God, others depriving Him of His providential care for 
mankind. Among us alone will be seen no difference in the conduct of our lives. With 


51 Prior to the coming of Abraham, Josephus writes, the Egyptians were ignorant of these 
sciences, “which thus travelled from the Chaldaeans into Egypt, whence they passed to the 
Greeks” (1.168). Artapanus (up. Eusebius, A Preparation for the Gospel 9.18) says that 
Abraham taught the Egyptians astrology. 

52 Abraham’s oratory abilities have already been alluded to above (1.154). 
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us all act alike, all profess the same doctrine about God, one which is in harmony with 
our Law and affirms that all things are under His eye. Even our women-folk and 
dependants would tell you that piety must be the motive of all our occupations in life. 
(Apion 2.179-181) 

In Against Apion 2.170 “mutual harmony (ovpctxpvia) in all things between 
the members of the community” is listed along with justice, temperance and 
fortitude as one of the virtues which make up Moses’ conception of ei/crejSeia. 
In Against Apion 2.281 Josephus writes that Moses’ laws advocate “the 
simple life and friendly communion (koivuv'iol) between man and man;” while 
in 2.283 he claims that one of the things the Greeks have always admired 
about the Jews is their unanimity (oporoia). 53 

Clearly, many of the elements in Josephus’ portrait of Abraham are little 
more than attempts to present him as a Hellenistic sage. 54 Nevertheless, 
Josephus can be seen to be making more substantial points as well, several of 
which we have already noted in earlier parts of the narrative. The strong 
emphasis on harmony is particularly interesting as it would appear to be 
Josephus’ own contribution to the tradition. We can only guess at his 
motivation for such an element in his portrayal of the Jews. Clearly there 
would have been apologetic gains to be had from the portrayal of a 
harmonious and, hence, internally stable people. After all, Josephus blamed 
much of the Jewish war on civil strife among the people of Jerusalem. 
Josephus may also have hoped to influence his countrymen not to dissent from 
his own interpretation of Judaism. 

2.3. Abraham in Canaan (1.169-256) 

The most instructive element for our purposes to emerge from this section of 
Josephus’ narrative is the emphasis on Abraham as hospitable and well 
disposed towards strangers. 55 He has compassion not only for his own kin 


53 Cf. Philo on the Essenes in Hypothetica 11.1 ff. On the importance of bpovoia in 
Hellenistic literature, see E. Skard, Euergetes-Concordia. 

54 See especially L.H. Feldman, “Abraham the Greek Philosopher.” 

55 This is a recurring theme in rabbinic literature; cf. C.G. Montefiore and H. Loewe, 
Rabbinic Anthology §§ 1146, 1172, 1270, 1569, 1600. Philo is also concerned to point out 
this characteristic in Abraham whom he describes as exhibiting “good and wise behaviour 
(be^ibrqTa) .... in his dealings with men. For the nature which is pious is also kindly 
(4'HXavdpwirov ), and the same person will exhibit both qualities, holiness to God and justice 
to men (bucotLoovvr} be tc poQ ccv6p6)irov(;) n (On Abraham 208). 
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when they suffer adversity, but also for “his friends and neighbours the 
Sodomites” (1.176). 56 On hearing of the divine plan to destroy Sodom 
“Abraham was grieved (f/Xyrioev) for the men of Sodom” (1.199). In Genesis 
it is the thought that righteous people would suffer along with the unrighteous 
which troubles Abraham (Gen 18.23). Josephus omits Abraham’s bargaining 
with God and has God simply assert that “not one of the Sodomites was good 
(cf. Gen 13.13), for were there but ten such he would remit to all the 
chastisement for their crimes.” Josephus also reduces the hostility of 
Abraham’s response to the king of Sodom in Genesis 14.22-24 where he 
declines to take booty from the king saying, “I have sworn to the Lord God 
Most High, possessor of heaven and earth, that I will not take a thread or a 
sandal thong or anything that is yours, lest you should say, ‘I have made 
Abram rich’”. In Antiquities 1.182 Abraham’s answer is simply that “he 
could not do this.” When Abraham first sees the angelic messengers 57 
approaching, he takes them for strangers (vopiooiq elvai gerovg), 58 says 
Josephus, and yet, “he arose and saluted them and invited them to lodge with 
him and partake of his hospitality (fewa)” (1.196). 59 Later in the story we 
read that Lot 60 “was very kindly to strangers (itepi tovq ^evovq faXavOpoyiroq) 
and had learned the lesson of Abraham’s liberality (xpTjcrrorrjrog)” (1.200). 61 

Another reference to Abraham’s hospitality and good relations with 
foreigners comes in Antiquities 1.259 where we read that Abimelech received 
Isaac Kara %eviav /cm <l>ikiotv tt)v A fipapov, which Thackeray translates as 


56 Gen 14.14 states only that Abraham was concerned for his “brother” Lot. 

57 T.W. Franxman ( Genesis , 144) points out that Josephus is careful to distinguish between 
the angels and God - something which is not entirely clear in Gen. 

58 

Cf. Mekilta (ed. Horovitz), Amalek, Yitro, 1; Mekilta (ed. Lauterbach), 3. The point 
is that Abraham’s hospitality was so great that he extended it even though he thought the 
angels were gentiles. 

59 Josephus thus captures in a sentence the essence of the elaborate description of 
Abraham’s hurried preparations for the three men/angels (Gen 18.1-8). An interesting feature 
of Josephus’ narrative here is his comment that the angels “gave him to believe that they did 
eat” (1.197). This detail is attested widely in Jewish tradition; cf. T.W Franxman, Genesis , 
143, n. 20. 

60 Josephus states that Lot is Abraham’s adopted son (1.154), using a term especially 
selected for Greek readers; cf. S. Sandmel, Philo's Place , 60, n. 226. 

61 Cf. Tanhuma , Way era, 11. Gen does not explicitly make this connection but it is not 
surprising that Josephus and others should have done so; cf. Gen 18.1-8 and 19.1-3. See also 
T.W. Franxman, Genesis , 145, n. 23. 
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“in virtue of his former friendship and hospitality to Abraham”. The 
antecedent hospitality is thus Abimelech’s. 62 However, it may be that a better 
translation would read: “in virtue of the hospitality and friendship of 
Abraham.” This makes sense of the genitive * Appapov. It is interesting to 
note that two manuscripts in Niese’s apparatus (O and P) have the genitive 
article rov rather than the more difficult rrjv. Admittedly, this reading does 
not fit perfectly into the logic of Josephus’ own narrative. In Antiquities 
1.207-212 where a second Sarah-as-sister debacle ends in friendly relations 
between Abraham and Abimelech the latter is said to assign to Abraham land 
and riches. 63 The illogicality of Josephus’ narrative simply serves to 
emphasize the importance of the theme of Abraham’s hospitality. 

Isaac also emerges from this story with a reputation for a “good nature” 
(xpyvTOTrjTOi) that favours peace rather than enmity with outsiders. 64 All this 
is in direct contrast to the Sodomites who: 

showed themselves insolent (uftcuorm) to men and impious (aoefieic;) to the Divinity, 
insomuch that they no more remembered the benefits that they had received from 
Him, 65 hated foreigners (/uao^evoi) and declined all intercourse with others (raq irpoQ 
aWovq ofuX'iat; eicrpeTreadai). (1.194) 66 


62 T.W. Franxman ( Genesis , 177) also takes it this way; as do J. Weill, H. Clementz and 
E. Nodet. W. Whiston translates the clause: “because Abraham had formerly lived with him, 
and been his friend.” 

63 In Josephus’ view this simply redounds to Abraham’s credit. The same is true in 1.165. 

64 Both Rebecca and Rachel show commendable hospitality to strangers (1.245,247,287) 
as well. 

65 The wealth of Sodom is widely attested in Jewish tradition; cf. T.W. Franxman, 
Genesis , 141, n. 16. 

66 Gen itself does not explicitly state such a judgment, but it is certainly implicit in the 
narrative. Later commentators certainly did make the judgment: cf. Ezek 16.49: “Behold this 
was the guilt of your sister Sodom: she and her daughters had arrogance, abundant food, and 
careless ease, but she did not help the poor and needy.” Wisdom refers to the Sodomites’ 
“hateful behaviour towards strangers” (19.13-15). Also, Abot de Rabbi Nathan (version A), 
12, 26b. Cf. T.W. Franxman, Genesis, 141-142, nn. 17,18. J.A. Loader (A Tale of Two 
Cities , 96-104) summarizes the Sodom and Gomorrah traditions in War and Ant as well as 
in other Jewish and Christian texts. 
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Josephus is driving home a point here. Abraham and those associated with 
him 67 are friendly towards and concerned for the welfare of “outsiders” while 
his neighbours, such as the Sodomites, are xenophobic and misanthropic. 68 

A second significant element in Josephus’ narrative is the way in which he 
diminishes Sarah’s culpability in the affair with the Egyptian servant woman 
Hagar. The idea of bringing Hagar to Abraham is God’s own (1.187), and 
her later expulsion also has divine sanction (1.217). Sarah is described as 
being affectionate towards Ishmael and wishing his removal only to safeguard 
the welfare of Isaac (1.215). Somewhat predictably, the tense relations 
between Hagar and Sarah are entirely attributable to Hagar’s insolence and 
arrogance (1.189). This fits in well with the negative picture given of the 
Egyptians elsewhere. It also fits in with Josephus’ portrayal of the biblical 
matriarchs whom he tends to idealize despite his generally contemptuous 
attitude towards women (cf. 3.5; 4.219; Apion 2.201). 69 

Thirdly, Josephus tends to reduce God’s promises to impersonal 
predictions of future events. 70 While an element of prediction in not lacking 
in Genesis (and of course, God’s prediction is as good as a promise), 
Josephus’ emphasis is different from that in the Bible. God announces 
( KaTayyeWou ) and shows by signs (aroorjpaLvovaa) 11 that Abraham will 
have a son, and that his descendants will be very numerous (1.183). They 
will endure affliction, they will vanquish their enemies in battle, and they will 
take possession of the land and cities of Canaan (1.185). Genesis 15.18 states: 
“To your descendants I have given this land. ” Josephus makes explicit what 
is only implied in Genesis, that the land will be taken by force of arms. 


67 0ne of the primary features of Josephus’ description of the priest Melchizedek is that 
he “hospitably entertained Abraham’s army, providing abundantly for all their needs” 
(1.181). Gen. 14.18 states simply: “And Melchizedek king of Salem brought out bread and 
wine.” It is interesting to note that while Josephus refers to Melchizedek as a “Canaanite 
chief” (xavavauav 6um<mjc) in War 6.438, he does not do so in Antiquities. This is 
significant since later in Antiquities (1.265) he refers disparagingly to Esau’s marriage to the 
daughters of two “Canaanite chieftains” (bwaoTevovreq kv xctvavaioi(; ai>6 pec). On 
Melchizedek traditions generally, see F.L. Horton, The Melchizedek Tradition. 

68 Josephus also describes the Egyptians as “evil neighbours” (1.185); cf. Gen 15.13. 

69 Cf. J.L. Bailey, “Matriarchs,” 179. 

70 Cf. T.W. Franxman, Genesis , 127; B.H. Amaru, “Land Theology,” 206-208. 

71 In Gen the primary significance of the scene described in 15.8-21 is not that God gave 
Abram portents of the future but rather that he made a covenant with him. 
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In 1.191 God announces (onriiyyei\ev) that Abraham will have a son by 
Sarah, at the same time revealing “how great nations and kings would spring 
from him, and how they would win possession by war, of all Canaan from 
Sidon to Egypt”. 72 This is a very truncated version of Genesis 17.1-8 in 
which God: 1) adjures Abram to live blamelessly (v. 1); 2) affirms his 
intention to establish an everlasting covenant with Abram and his descendants 
(w. 2, 4, 7); 3) promises to multiply Abram’s seed exceedingly and make 
him the father of a multitude of nations from whom kings will issue (w. 2, 
4, 5, 6); 4) changes Abram’s name to Abraham (v. 5); 5) promises to give 
the land of Canaan as an everlasting possession to Abraham and his 
descendants (v. 8); 6) promises to be God to Abraham and his descendants 
(w. 7, 8). 

It is in this context (in Genesis 17) that God institutes circumcision as the 
sign of the covenant (w. 9-14), and makes it explicit that this covenant will 
be extended to Sarah’s yet unborn son Isaac (w. 15-21). Josephus also 
introduces circumcision at this point, but with none of the biblical covenantal 
overtones. God charged Abraham to circumcize his offspring, writes 
Josephus, “to the intent that his posterity should be kept from mixing with 
others (peveiv rolg aWoic; ov avp^opopLevovY (1.192). He later (1.214) 
indicates that not just the fact of circumcision, but the manner in which it is 
done is distinctive. The Arabs, for instance (following Ishmael), circumcize 
their young males when they are thirteen years old. 73 The Jewish practice 
(e0oq exowiv oi ’lovdaiot), following Isaac, is to circumcize eight-day-old 
males. Josephus thus affirms the social separateness of the Jews. 74 


72 This is a judicious variation of the more ambitious biblical promise: “To your 
descendants I have given this land, From the river of Egypt as far as the great river, the river 
Euphrates” (Gen 15.18). Josephus, however, has moved this reference about the extent of the 
land from its biblical context (Gen 15) to the present one (Gen 17). 

73 Josephus is also aware that the Egyptians not only practise circumcision but have also 
taught others (e.g. the Ethiopians; cf. Herodotus, Histories 2.104) to do the same (Apion 
2.141,142). He argues, nevertheless, that a reference in Herodotus (ibid.) to people in 
Palestine who practise circumcision is an allusion to the Jews, because “no others of the 
Syrians in Palestine practise circumcision but ourselves” (Ant 8.262; also Apion 1.171). On 
the significance of Josephus’ identification of the descendants of Ishmael with “the Arabs,” 
see F. Millar, “Hagar.” 

74 That Jewish circumcision was similarly perceived by gentiles is demonstrated by J.J. 
Collins, “A Symbol of Otherness,” 163. In Apion 2.257 Josephus argues that even Plato (who 
followed Moses) “took precautions to prevent foreigners from mixing with them at random, 
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Nevertheless, it is probable that Josephus’ understanding of the significance 
of circumcision is not exhausted by these comments for he adds: “The reason 
for our practice of circumcision I shall expound elsewhere” (1.192). 75 It 
would appear therefore that Josephus was reluctant to include a full account 
of the covenantal significance of circumcision in the Antiquities. 

Indeed, it has often been pointed out that Josephus consistently avoids the 
language of covenant throughout his paraphrase of the Bible. H. W. Attridge 76 
attributes this to Josephus’ deuteronomistic philosophy of history in which 
God’s alliance expressed in terms of watchful care is dependent on the 
faithfulness of the people. 77 There can be no doubt that Attridge is right in the 
broad outline of his argument. B.H. Amaru, however, has argued that there 
are some striking passages which still suggest at least an implicit 
understanding of a covenant between God and the Hebrews (e.g. 4.114-117: 
Balaam’s oracle). What is most significant from her point of view is that 
Josephus specifically dissociates an idea of covenant from the possession of 
the land of Canaan. 78 She argues that while Josephus continued to think highly 
of the land as the homeland of the Jews he tried to develop a viable 
theoretical framework for co-existence of a homeland with a Diaspora often 


and to keep the state pure and confined to law-abiding citizens” (cf. Plato, Lam 12.949E ff). 
He then goes on to castigate Apollonius Molon for failing to recognize that it is not only Jews 
who decline “to associate with those who have chosen to adopt a different mode of life” 
(Apion 2.258). Yet, unlike the Lacedaemonians who expelled foreigners and did not allow 
their own citizens to travel abroad, the Jews, while not desiring to emulate the customs of 
others, “yet gladly welcome any who wish to share our own” (Apion 2.261). “That, I think,” 
says Josephus, “May be taken as a proof both of humanity (cfHXavdpooiria) and magnanimity 
(jueyaXoi/'Uxwx). ” 

75 This is a reference to Josephus’ oft-mentioned forthcoming work entitled “Customs and 
Causes” (cf. 1.25,214; 3.94,143,218,205,230, 257,259; 4.198,302; 15.371; 20.268; Apion 
1.92). On the doubtful suggestion that this work is identical with Apion see Feldman’s 
footnote in LCL Josephus, vol. 10, 143, n. d. D. Altshuler (“On Customs and Causes,” 228) 
argues that in later revisions of the Antiquities Josephus did in fact include the material on 
God and the laws originally intended for a separate work. See also H. Petersen, “Real and 
Alleged Literary Projects.” 

76 H.W. Attridge, Interpretation , 78-92. 

77 A. Paul (“Anti-Christian Manifesto”) has a less plausible explanation for the absence 
of the language of covenant in Ant. On the perception of the land in Judaism from biblical 
times until the modem period, see the essays in L. A. Hoffman (ed.), The Land of Israel. See 
also W.D. Davies, The Gospel and the Land. 

78 B.H. Amaru, “Land Theology.” 
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conceived of in something like colonial terms. Josephus was also reluctant, 
she argues, to give support to a Zealot-like messianism which attached undue 
emphasis to the possession of a particular geographical region. We shall have 
numerous opportunities to return to the subject of Josephus’ attitude to the 
land during the course of our study. We may briefly note here, however, that 
the land is never unimportant for Josephus. As we shall see in his paraphrase 
of the conquest narrative, the ownership of the land is a matter of some 
emphasis, and further, the enduring importance for Josephus of the Temple 
(in Jerusalem) must also inform our understanding on this matter. 79 

In Antiquities 1.235, after Abraham has shown his willingness to sacrifice 
Isaac rather than disobey God, 

[God] . . . foretold (wpoeSrjXov) that their race would swell into a multitude of nations, 
with increasing wealth, nations whose founders would be had in everlasting 
remembrance, that they would subdue Canaan by their arms and be envied by all men. 

Here again Josephus describes God’s direct promise (Gen 22.16-18) in terms 
of a prediction. He does not include any sense of God’s blessing (v. 11), or 
the promise that “in your seed all the nations of the earth shall be blessed” 
(v.18). 80 He does make one general reference to the promises (errayyeXia) 
of great felicity that Abraham and Isaac had heard (1.236), but this does not 
overturn the force of his predominant tendency to avoid such language. 

In 1.183 Josephus makes God’s favour dependent on Abraham’s virtuous 
deeds. He writes: “God commended his virtue (’ Erraipeaag de avrov Trip 
aperriv 6 Oeog) and said, “Nay thou shalt not lose the rewards that are thy due 
for such good deeds (juoOovq oik; a^iov eariv ae eirl toiuvtouc; einrpayioug 
Kopifeotiou), i.e. the deeds related at the end of chapter fourteen of Genesis. 
The same emphasis colours the paraphrase of the binding of Isaac, though 
Josephus gives a new nuance to the subject and, as it were, shows us the 
other side of the same coin. The importance of this episode requires us to 
look at it in some detail. 


79 I have argued elsewhere (P. Spilsbury, “God and Israel in Josephus”) that Josephus’ 

omission of covenantal language may be explained by his desire to express the central ideas 

of the Bible in language that was more readily intelligible for a Graeco-Roman audience. In 

the present instance, Josephus may be understood to be describing the interactions between 

God and Abraham in terms of ancient patron-client relations. 

80 

Josephus also omits the similar promises made to Abram in Gen 12.2,3. 
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2.4. The Binding 81 of Isaac (1.222-236) 82 

It is not surprising that Josephus should have taken the time to elaborate this 
most poignant story in the life of Abraham. From a purely narrative point of 
view the episode stands out as one of intense drama. Josephus’ imprint is seen 
immediately in the elaboration of Abraham’s love (incepriycnra) for Isaac 
(1.222) inspired by virtue of Isaac being his only son, 83 and that he was born 
to him “through the bounty of God” (Kara dopeav . . . tov deov). Josephus 
informs us that Isaac further endeared himself to his parents by “the practice 
of every virtue, showing a devoted filial obedience and zeal for the worship 
of God” (1.222). 84 All this is an elaboration of Genesis 22.2: “Take your son, 
your only son, whom you love . . . . ” Josephus heightens the pathos of the 
biblical story by adding that Abraham “reposed all his own happiness on the 
hope of leaving his son unscathed when he departed this life” (1.223). 85 At 
this point, however, he informs the reader that Abraham did indeed obtain 
this desire, though not before undergoing a trial of his piety ( 0pr)OKeia ). This 
device serves on the one hand to remove suspense from the story (something 
that is not lacking in the Genesis account), and on the other to focus all 
attention on Abraham’s great piety. He obeys God despite his great love for 
Isaac. This is a point which Josephus makes explicitly when he adds, as part 
of God’s own reasoning, that Abraham would manifest piety “if he put the 
doing of God’s good pleasure above the life of his child” (1.224). 86 Abraham 
himself is said to be of the opinion that “nothing would justify disobedience 


81 

Isaac is not actually bound in Josephus’ version of this story (1.232) in which Isaac is 
only too happy to comply with his father’s and God’s wishes. Franxman has noted ( Genesis , 
161) that the binding of Isaac is replaced in Josephus’ version by Abraham’s homily 
explaining to Isaac what he is about to do (1.228-231). For the rabbis’ reasons for why Isaac 

needed to be bound, see L.H. Feldman, “Aqedah,” 237. 

82 

On this episode in Josephus and in Jewish tradition see especially, T.W. Franxman, 
Genesis , 156-162; P.S. Alexander, “Retelling the Old Testament,” 114-116; R.J. Daly, 
“SoteriologicalSignificance;” P.R. Davies and B.D. Chilton, “The Aqedah;” L.H. Feldman, 
“Aqedah;” G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition , 193-227. 

83 Ishmael has fallen out of reckoning here. The same is true in Gen 22.2. 

84 Gen does not provide any of this information, but a similar description of Isaac is found 
in Philo, On Abraham , 168. 

oc 

L.H. Feldman (“Aqedah”) has commented on the Stoic flavour of this formulation. 

86 This notion is derived from Gen itself, though there it is after Abraham has passed the 
test that God says, “Now I know that fear God, since you have not withheld your son, your 
only son from me. ” 
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to God and that in everything he must submit to His will, since all that befell 
His favoured ones was ordained by His providence.” It is because of this 
conviction that Abraham keeps his intention from Sarah and the rest of his 
household “lest haply he should have been hindered from doing God’s 
service” (1.225). 

It is an important aspect of Josephus’ representation of Abraham’s piety 
that it is a kind of transaction between him and God. Whereas in Genesis 
22.1-2 God simply commands Abraham to offer up his son as a burnt 
offering, Josephus has God first enumerate to Abraham the benefits He has 
bestowed on him in the past (1.224). Abraham’s response (something that is 
not spelled out in Genesis, except for the fact that he obeys the command), 
which at first is couched in terms of absolute obedience to God (1.225), is 
later expressed specifically as a repayment for God’s benefits. Abraham 
explains to Isaac: “It is to God that I yield thee . . . who now claims from us 
this homage in return for the gracious favour He has shown me as my 
supporter and ally” (1.229). 87 Yet, as H.W. Attridge has astutely noted, that 
“gracious favour” is itself a response to Abraham’s virtue. 88 Isaac himself, 
rather than protesting against his position as the victim of this transaction 
joyfully accepts it as “the decision of God and his father” (1.232). 89 When 
God finally interposes to stop Abraham from actually carrying out the deed 
he again emphasizes the point that piety is properly a response to the bounty 


87 

T.W. Franxman seems to miss this point ( Genesis , 158), when he suggests: “That God 
should have to remind Abraham of His benefits . . . does not exactly compliment Abraham’s 
faith.” He does point out though that Josephus has a biblical precedent in such passages as 
Exod 20.2-3 where God prefaces his commandments with the reminder “I am the LORD your 
God who brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 

88 H.W. Attridge, Interpretation , 88-89. 

89 

Gen does not give an account of Isaac’s response. P.R. Davies and B.D. Chilton (“The 
Aqedah,” 521) draw attention to the fact that in Josephus’ version Isaac is twenty-five years 
old (cf. Gen.22.5,12). “The fact that Isaac was a willing cooperator and not a victim, an 
adult and not a child,” they argue, “serves to diminish the harshness of Abraham’s action.” 
They also suggest that twenty-five is to be taken as the accepted minimum age for active 
military service. T.W. Franxman ( Genesis , 157) suggests that the interactions between 
Abraham and Isaac in Josephus’ version are more reminiscent of Iphigenia and Clytemnestra 
than the biblical Abraham and Isaac. So too L.H. Feldman, “Aqedah,” 219 ff. H.St.J. 
Thackeray (LCL Josephus , vol 4, 108, n. a) asserted that Josephus’ portrayal of the 
sufferings of Ishmael (1.218) are modelled on Euripides’ Hercules Furens , 323-324. The 
present scene, it is argued, also relies on Euripides. 
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of God (1.233, 234). 90 Josephus informs us: “Now that [God] knew the 
ardour and depth of his piety, He took pleasure in what He had given him 
and would never fail to regard with the tenderest care both him and his race” 
(1.234). In other words, God does not mind continuing to be Abraham’s 
helper since Abraham has shown himself suitably grateful for the bounties he 
has already received. 91 

We thus have a situation in which piety is rewarded with divine favour 
which in turn elicits a response of gratitude and further acts of piety which 
secure God’s continuing services as supporter and ally. A similar situation 
pertains in regard to the terms of God’s enduring care for the subsequent 
generations of Hebrews. While the substance of God’s care is set out clearly 
(namely, a long and felicitous life for Isaac and a large dominion for his 
“virtuous and lawfully begotten offspring” [1.234]; to whom also is promised 
increasing wealth, illustrious leaders, victory over their enemies the 
Canaanites, and the envy of all men [1.235]), God nevertheless continues to 
make piety the prerequisite for this favour. H.W. Attridge summarizes the 
situation succinctly by arguing that in the Antiquities the theology of the 
Deuteronomistic history has been adopted and reinforced. “The affirmation 
that God exercises providential care for the world is equivalent to saying that 
He effects proper retribution for good and evil within history. The belief in 
a special providence for Israel is subordinated to that general principle and is 
seen to be a particular instance of it.” 92 

The theme of God’s providential care which arises here is one which we 
have already noted several times above. Abraham (and the Jews) are those 
who acknowledge, and appropriately respond to God’s oversight of his 
creation. If the Jews enjoy a particular providence it is because they exhibit 
a particular piety. Part of that piety is their humanity and kindness to the rest 
of the world. Although they are distinct from the rest of the world in some 
sense, as is symbolized by circumcision, this in no way constitutes ill-will to 
the rest of humanity. 


90 In this context (1.233) Josephus also has God himself explaining that it was from no 
craving for human blood that he had given Abraham the command to slaughter Isaac. 

91 This is a formulation of the relationship between God and man with which a Hellenistic 
audience would have been quite familiar; cf., e.g., W.C. van Unnik, “Eine merkwurdige 
liturgische Aussage,” 364 ff. See also my, “God and Israel in Josephus”. 

09 

H.W. Attndge, Interpretation , 86-87. 
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3. Isaac, Jacob and Jacob’s Sons 
3.1. Isaac (1.213-277,346) 

We have already been introduced to Josephus’ Isaac in the discussion above. 93 
There we noted his special position in the affections of his parents and how 
he responded by “the practice of every virtue, showing a devoted filial 
obedience and zeal for the worship of God” (1.222). We also saw how he 
responded with joy to his father’s expression of piety towards God despite its 
implications for his own life (1.232) - indeed, he fairly “rushed to the altar 
and to his doom”. Besides these points we may also notice several other 
pertinent aspects of Josephus’ portrayal of Isaac. Firstly, Isaac follows in the 
way of Abraham in his positive disposition towards strangers (1.260,264), yet 
shows no affection for the Canaanites (1.265, 277). 94 Only old age hinders 
him from performing his duties towards the Deity (1.267), 95 and at his death 
he is described by Josephus as “a man beloved of God and . . . worthy of His 
special providence after his father Abraham” (1.346). 96 

Secondly, in Isaac’s prayer of blessing for Jacob (intended for Esau) the 
element of transaction noted above is again present. Whereas in Genesis 
27.27-29 Isaac breaks immediately into a blessing upon his son, in Antiquities 
1.272 Josephus’ Isaac first acknowledges God’s 97 care of his father Abraham 
and himself, and then calls on him to confirm his promise to be a gracious 
helper (fiorjObc; evfievrjq) to his descendants. The specific elements of this aid 
are: protection, preservation from all ills, a blissful life, possessions of all 


93 See further, L.H. Feldman, “Isaac.” 

94 Gen 26.35 states that Esau’s Canaanite wives “brought grief to Isaac and Rebekah.” In 
1.265-266 Josephus makes it clear that “these marriages [Esau] contracted on his own 
responsibility without consulting his father, for Isaac would never have permitted them, had 
his advice been sought, having no desire to form ties of affinity with the indigenous 
population. ” 

95 This is a notion introduced into the story by Josephus. In Gen 27.2 Isaac states only: 
“I am old and I do not know the day of my death.” Josephus may have thought that the meal 
in question had some religious significance, and therefore that Isaac’s inability to make the 
necessary preparations required explanation; cf. T.W. Franxman, Genesis , 181 and n. 11. 

96 At one point king Abimelech was moved to envy because he saw that God was with 
Isaac (1.260). 

97 Isaac addresses God as “Lord of all the ages and Creator of universal being” (deoirora 
. . . iTocvroq aubvoq icotl dyfuovpye ttjq oXrjg ovataQ). We have already noted Abraham’s 
assertion concerning the “creator of the universe (drjiuovpybs mv oXoov)” (1.155). 
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good things at God’s disposal, and that he should be a “terror” ( foPepov ) to 
his foes 98 and a “treasure and a delight” (jipiot; /cat tcexotpiopevoq) to his 
friends. 99 This is a new element in Josephus’ portrayal of the protagonists of 
his story. Nevertheless the foundational themes of piety, virtue and 
submission to God’s providence remain constant. Josephus also continues to 
maintain that good relations with outsiders is a hallmark of Isaac, while at the 
same time maintaining the right to refrain from complete integration with 
neighbouring peoples. 

3.2. Jacob (1.278-2.8, 35-48, 168-186, 194-197) 

L.H. Feldman has suggested 100 that Josephus’ treatment of the conflict 
between the twins Jacob and Esau may shed light on his attitude to non-Jews 
since he probably identified Esau with Rome. He also suggests that pro- 
Roman sentiments may have affected his description of the brothers’ strife. 
Unfortunately these interesting possibilities are not backed up by substantial 
argumentation, and in the final analysis Josephus does not provide the means 
whereby they might be confirmed. We are obliged therefore to content 
ourselves without them. The following observations may be made in 
connection with Josephus’ rendition of the biblical narrative associated with 
Jacob and Esau. 

The distinguishing factor between Jacob and Esau is their respective 
attitude towards the Canaanites. Esau does not scruple to marry two 
Canaanite women (1.265), without the consent of his father Isaac, as we have 
seen. Later he marries, a third time, a woman descended from Ishmael, for, 
says Josephus, “Isaac and his family had no love for the Canaanites” (1.277). 
Jacob, by contrast, consents to his mother’s wishes that he return to her place 
of origin to look for a wife. 101 Thus, we are told, “He journeyed through 
Canaan and, because of his hatred of the inhabitants, disdained to seek 
lodging with any of them, but passed the night in the open air” (1.278). 102 
This is an attitude shared by Josephus’ Laban who consents to Jacob’s 


no 

Cf. 3.88 where Moses assures the Hebrews that if they follow the laws he has received 
from God they will be iroXeixioi . . . <f>oPepoi. There is no parallel for this speech in Exodus. 

99 

This is the closest Josephus comes to the formula of Gen 27.29; 12.3 and Num 24.9: 
“Cursed be those who curse you, and Blessed be those who bless you.” 

100 L.H. Feldman, “Jacob,” 102. 

101 In Gen 28.1-5 it is Isaac who charges Jacob to take a wife from his mother’s family. 
102 . J 
Gen 28.11 does not provide a reason why Jacob slept out of doors. 
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marriage to Rachel on condition that the couple remain with him some time, 
“for he would not send his daughter among the Canaanites: indeed he 
regretted that his sister’s [i.e. Rebecca’s] marriage had been contracted over 
there” (1.299). 103 

Another episode of relevance here is the rape of Dinah by Shechem 
(1.337-340; cf. Gen 34.1-31). Josephus significantly recolours this episode. 
In the biblical story, when Jacob’s sons learn of the deed they are grieved and 
angry “because [Shechem] had done a disgraceful thing in Israel by lying with 
Jacob’s daughter, such a thing ought not to be done” (v. 7). Shechem’s father 
Hamor then requests that he be allowed to keep Dinah as a wife (v. 8) and 
appeals to Jacob and his sons to intermarry with the Shechemites and live 
together with them (vv. 9, 10; also v. 21). To these words Jacob’s sons 
answer “with deceit” (v. 13) saying, “We cannot do this thing, to give our 
sister to one who is uncircumcized, for that would be a disgrace to us” 
(v. 14). They then impose the condition that the Shechemites be circumcized. 
Three days later, while the Shechemites are still recovering from the 
operation, Simeon and Levi sack the city, kill all the men, and along with 
Dinah carry off the women and the children. When Jacob hears of their 
actions he complains that “You have brought trouble on me by making me 
odious among the inhabitants of the land . . . and my men being few in 
number, they will gather together against me and attack me and I shall be 
destroyed” (v. 30). The story ends with the sons’ indignant retort: “Should 
he treat our sister as a harlot?” 

In Josephus’ version Jacob finds himself in a dilemma when faced with 
Hamor’s request. On the one hand he could not refuse because of the 
petitioner’s rank, “and yet on the other hand deemed it unlawful to marry his 
daughter to a foreigner” (1.338). Jacob then holds council with his sons, most 
of whom hold their peace, “not knowing what to think” (1.339). Only Simeon 
and Levi make a definite response, namely, to attack the Shechemites under 
the cover of night and while they are engaged in a feast. They kill the 
sleeping sentries, slay all the men of the town, spare the women, and so, 
“having perpetrated this deed without their father’s sanction,” rescue their 
sister (1.340). 


103 

In Gen 29.18 it is Jacob himself who stipulates the seven years of service for the hand 
of Rachel. Laban expresses no dislike for the Canaanites. When Josephus’ Jacob flees from 
Laban, however, he uses as an excuse a natural love for his native country, i.e. Canaan 
(1.317). 
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Several observations arise from the comparison of these two accounts: 
a) In Josephus’ account the issue has more to do with the problem of 
intermarriage than (as in Genesis) with the disgrace of the Shechemites’ 
treatment of Dinah, b) Josephus makes no mention of the Shechemites’ 
overtures of friendship. 104 c) Josephus very conspicuously (for the reader 
acquainted with the biblical story) omits the deceit concerning circumcision. 
Josephus clearly had no use for a story that cast the practice of circumcision 
in such a bad light. He would have been particularly anxious to avoid the 
unfavourable implications that might have been drawn by some of his readers 
from Genesis 34.18 where the Shechemites actually acknowledge the 
Hebrews’ demands as “reasonable” and yet are treated with such treachery, 
d) Josephus emphasizes more than the biblical story that Jacob did not 
condone the actions of his sons. In Genesis Jacob’s complaint has more to 
with his own preservation than with a principle of respect for the 
Shechemites. e) Josephus limits the deceitfulness to Simeon and Levi, whereas 
in Genesis all the sons are implicated in the deception of the Shechemites. f) 
Finally, Josephus links the present episode with the next passage in Genesis 
to emphasize Jacob’s distaste for his sons’ actions. Thus, in Antiquities 1.341 
he prefaces God’s command to Jacob with the words, “Jacob, being aghast 
at the enormity of these acts and indignant at his sons . . . .” Finally, we 
might note that Josephus’ treatment of this episode strikes a remarkably 
different note from that in Judith 9.2-4 where the heroine praises the “zeal” 
of Simeon for avenging Dinah. In a later episode, namely, Phinehas’ slaying 
of Zimri, Josephus will similarly avoid the praise of “zeal” although there he 
does present Phinehas in a very positive light. We may speculate that 
Josephus resisted praising acts of religious revenge perpetrated against 
foreigners rather than against deviant Israelites. 

Another significant episode in Jacob’s life is his dream at Bethel 
(1.279-283) 105 in which God reiterates the promises previously made to 
Abraham and to Isaac. Josephus has God begin his address by praising 
Jacob’s forebears (1.280). In Genesis God simply announces that he is the 


104 This may be contrasted with 4.134-138 where Josephus imports into the story of the 
Midianite seduction similar overtures, but with sinister ulterior motives. 

105 In Josephus’ version Jacob sees a vision in which “phantoms of nature more august 
than that of mortals (LXX oi ayyeXoi deov)” descend a ladder reaching from earth to heaven. 
At the top of the ladder God is plainly visible to Jacob. For a brief commentary on Josephus’ 
version of this dream, see R. Gnuse, “Dream Reports,” 373-374. 
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God of Abraham and Isaac (28.13). While in Genesis God immediately 
promises to give the land on which Jacob lies to him and his descendants 
(v. 13), Josephus has God first recount his provisions to Abraham. It is on the 
basis of this record that God now assures Jacob that “an abundant and abiding 
store of great blessings awaiteth thee through my succour (eTucovpia)” 
(1.281). Significantly, Josephus has God say here, “To them [sc. Jacob’s 
descendants] do I grant dominion over this land (olg eyu to Tauryg xprirog 
TTjg yrig didwfu)” (1.282). This is the first time in the Antiquities that the land 
is treated as something given by God. However, in a manner similar to what 
we have seen already, the whole vision is described in terms of simple 
prediction of the future. Josephus follows up the account of the dream with 
the comment: “That was what God foretold (-irpoayopevei) to Jacob; and he, 
overjoyed at these visions and proclamations (/co'rrjyyeX/xet'ot), polished the 
stones whereon he lay when such great blessings were predicted” (1.284). In 
a similar way, in a later episode, the wrestling angel defeated by Jacob 
informs him that he “should deem this victory an omen {pupdov) of the great 
blessings to come and an assurance that his race would never be extinguished 
and that no mortal man would surpass him in strength” (1.332). 106 Predictions 
of future glories we have encountered already. A new element here is the 
promise of perpetuity and the implication of eventual preeminence. These are 
themes which will find even clearer expression in subsequent episodes in 
Josephus’ narrative. 

A further significant element in Josephus’ narrative here is that he 
rationalizes Jewish abstention from the “broad sinew” on the grounds that 
Jacob did so (1.334). Franxman 107 notes that Sabbath observance and 
circumcision are explained similarly as acts of imitation of God (1.33) and 
Abraham (1.214) respectively. This is significant because it reinforces the 
importance for Josephus that the Jews and their practice be understood in 
historical terms. They act the way they do because of their particular history. 
This is something that is at the heart of Josephus’ motivation for writing the 
Jewish Antiquities in the first place. 

Moving on in Josephus’ narrative, it is significant to note that he 
exonerates Rachel of idol worship. While he states clearly that Rachel took 
with her “even the images of the gods which the religion of her fathers made 


106 In Gen 32.24-32 Jacob strives with the angel in order to be blessed by him. Josephus 
conveys no hint of this. 

i° 7 T.w. Franxman, Genesis, 205. 
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it customary to venerate” (1.310), 108 he adds, “Rachel, who carried the 
images of the gods, had indeed been taught by Jacob to despise such worship” 
(1.311). Given this fact, Rachel must have had some particular reason for 
taking the images with her. This reason is supplied by Josephus who 
continues, “Her motive was that, in case they were pursued and overtaken by 
her father, she might have recourse to them to obtain pardon.” Presumably 
this means that she would have used them as a bargaining point to placate her 
father’s wrath. 109 In any case, Jacob is completely unaware that Rachel has 
stolen the images, and on discovering them, finally gets rid of them 
(1.342). 110 It is perhaps significant that Josephus observes in 1.343 that 
Rachel was “the only one of [Jacob’s] family who had not the honour of 
burial at Hebron.” The Bible (Gen 35.19-20) does not attach any dishonour 
to Rachel because of her burial place. Josephus’ comment here draws a 
contrast between Rachel and Sarah who in Antiquities 1.237 is offered burial 
at public expense (cf. Gen 23.4-16). A further point of interest arises from 
this episode. When Laban makes his search for the missing idols Rachel 
excuses herself by “professing to be incommoded by the functions natural to 
women” (1.322). Josephus comments that “Laban then desisted from further 
search, never supposing that his daughter in that condition would approach 
the images” (1.323). This undoubtedly reflects Josephus’ own sentiments 
about purity and impurity (cf. Lev 19.23). The most important feature of this 
part of the narrative, however, is of course the fact that Jacob, like his 
grandfather Abraham, is a monotheist. 

Josephus’ Jacob is also an interpreter of dreams. 111 When Joseph recounts 
to him his second dream (2.14), Josephus describes Jacob as “grasping in his 
mind what it predicted and sagely and unerringly divining its import”. We 
also learn that Jacob “shrewdly” ( ovk aavverox;) interpreted the vision (2.17). 
In Genesis itself there is no implication that the interpretation of the dream 


108 Cf. Gen 31.19: “Rachel stole the household idols that were her father’s.” Laban 
complains a little later, “[You have made off with] the sacred objects of my family which my 
forefathers venerated and I have deemed worthy of the same worship as they” (1.316). This 
is of course consistent with the view that Abraham had been opposed by the inhabitants of 
Chaldaea for his monotheism. 

109 Cf. LCL Josephus , vol. 4, 150, n. a. 

110 Cf. Gen 35.2. 

m On the importance of dreams in the ancient world, see L.H. Feldman, “Joseph,” 
394-395. 
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required special understanding. Also, in the biblical narrative Jacob rebukes 
Joseph saying, “Shall I and your mother and your brothers actually come to 
bow ourselves down before you to the ground?” Admittedly, Genesis 37.11 
does indicate that Jacob did not dismiss the vision out of hand, but in 
Josephus’ description of events Jacob was actually delighted with the dream. 
“He rejoiced at the great things that it betokened, which promised prosperity 
to his son and that, by the gift of God a time would come when he would be 
honoured and held worthy of veneration by his parents and brethren” (2.16). 
As in the case of Abraham’s knowledge of God, Josephus provides his 
readers with an insight into his character’s thought process. Jacob reasoned 
that the sun (in Joseph’s dream) indicated Joseph’s father (i.e. Jacob himself) 
as the one who gives increase and nourishment to all things; while the moon 
indicated his mother as the one who moulds their form and implants in them 
their stores of strength. The eleven stars indicated the eleven brothers who, 
like the stars in heaven, borrowed their strength from the sun and moon. 112 
By thus providing the “logic” behind Jacob’s interpretation Josephus 
safeguards the protagonist’s intelligence. This is consistent with his general 
tendency to portray Judaism as an eminently “reasonable” code of belief and 
practice. 

Jacob is also a prophet. 113 Taking his cue from Genesis 49.1 where Jacob 
summons his sons to his deathbed so that he may tell them what will happen 
in the days to come, Josephus narrates: “He offered prayers that [his sons] 
might attain to felicity and foretold to them in prophetic words (icpoencuiv 
avrolt; Kara Trpo4>r]TeCav) how each of their descendants was destined to find 
a habitation in Canaan, as in fact long after came to pass” (2.194). In Genesis 
Jacob makes reference to the promised land only in chapter forty-eight when 
he is addressing Joseph (v.4). He makes no reference to Canaan in the 
blessing of his sons in chapter forty-nine. Even more important is the fact that 
in portraying his character as a prophet, Josephus emphasizes his closeness 
to God. This is a feature which is repeated many times throughout Josephus’ 
paraphrase of the Bible. 


112 Neither Josephus nor Gen comment on the fact that Joseph’s mother Rachel is already 
dead by this point in the narrative. Genesis Kabbah 84.11 (cited by T. W. Franxman, Genesis , 
223, n. 12) interprets the female symbol to mean Bilhah. 

113 In Josephus, as in the ancient world generally, prophecy is closely related to dreams; 
see M. Smith, “The Occult,” 246 ff. 
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3.3. Jacob's Sons (2.9-200) 

In a description of Jacob’s great wealth 114 we learn that, “his children’s 
virtues (aperaC) made him an object of envy and admiration 115 ; for there was 
no quality that they lacked: courageous for manual labour and endurance of 
toil they were withal quick of understanding {betvol owi'evai)” (2.7). 116 
Josephus takes as an indication of the brothers’ intelligence their ability to 
understand Joseph’s dreams (2.12). While Josephus has imported these virtues 
into the text, however, he does not integrate them into the narrative that 
follows. There, as in Genesis (37.4), they are depicted as envious, hateful and 
murderous (2.10, 12, 17). However, Josephus does omit Joseph’s “bad 
report” about his brothers (Gen 37.2); and also offers the rationale that it is 
natural for humans to be envious of the successes of others, even their nearest 
relatives (1.10). Nevertheless, he is not at all flattering when he emphasizes 
the brothers’ short-sightedness in failing to realize that Joseph’s good fortune 
would, by reason of their kinship, benefit themselves as well. They are also 
depicted as disrespectful to their father Jacob, for they cause him anxiety by 
departing in search of pasturage without informing him of their movements 
(2.18, 19). 117 Also, when Joseph arrives from Jacob they treat him as an 
enemy, rather than as a relative and their father’s envoy (2.20). Josephus’ 
portrayal of three of the brothers merits closer scrutiny. 

3.3.1. Reuben 

As in the biblical narrative, only Reuben 118 rises above the low level of his 
brothers. In the first place, Josephus omits the episode of Reuben’s incest 
with Bilhah (cf. Gen 35.22). Further, Josephus vastly inflates Reuben’s 


114 This Josephus possibly infers from Gen 36.7 where Jacob and Esau separate because 
the land cannot sustain their livestock. In Ant 2.214 Josephus refers to Jacob’s fame even 
among foreigners “for the height of that prosperity (peyedoQ rrjq evdca/jLovkxc;) to which he 
attained.” 

115 Cf. 3.87 where Josephus’ Moses recounts that Jacob was “graced by the virtues 
(ctpeTcuQ eKoaprjdri) of twelve sons.” 

116 A similar expression is used in the description of Abraham (1.154). See also 1.238 
where Abraham’s sons by Keturah are described as “strong to labour and quick of 
understanding (irpoQ re ttovovq Kaprepoi icoti deivol ovvievca).” 

117 This Josephus apparently infers from the ambiguity of Gen 37.13 where Jacob says to 
Josephus, “Are not your brothers pasturing the flock in Shechem?” 

118 Josephus, *P ovprjXoq; cf. 1.304, with Thackeray’s note: LCL Josephus , vol. 4, 
146-147, n. c. 
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arguments 119 against the plot to kill Joseph. Genesis 37.21, 22 has Reuben 
saying first, “Let us not take his life.” This is followed up immediately in 
verse twenty-two with his suggestion to throw Joseph into a pit. Josephus 
renders this as two separate attempts by Reuben to save Joseph. In the first 
(2.21-28), following verse twenty-one, he argues against the murder plot. In 
the second (2.29-31), after he has failed to dissuade his brothers from their 
intention, he makes the suggestion of the pit to mitigate the enormity of the 
crime. In both Genesis (37.22) and Antiquities (2.34) Reuben intends to 
rescue Joseph from the pit and restore him to his father. Josephus adds the 
detail that Reuben lowered Joseph gently (rjpepa) into the pit (2.31) and 
makes more explicit than does Genesis that Reuben was not present 120 when 
the others decided to sell Joseph to the passing traders. 

The first of Reuben’s speeches, which Josephus gives in indirect discourse, 
is worthy of closer attention. Josephus’ Reuben makes the following points 
in his attempt to save Joseph, a) It would be a terrible crime (2.21-22). Even 
to kill a stranger would be evil (irovrjpoc;) before God and unholy {ocvooioq) 
in the eyes of mortals. To kill a brother would be far worse, b) The deed 
would do great harm to the boy’s father and mother (2.22-23). 121 c) God, 
who is present wherever people are found, was witnessing even their 
intentions and would yet accept penitence if they desisted. However, if they 
should persist, “there was no chastisement which He would not 
inflict . . . upon those who profaned his providence” (2.24). 122 d) Their 
consciences would forever haunt them if they went through with their scheme 
(2.25). e) Joseph was their brother and therefore should be tolerated 
graciously even if only for the reason that any fortune that befell him would 
benefit themselves as well (2.26, 27). f) Finally, to kill Joseph would be 
particularly hazardous because in so doing they would “rob God of the 
recipient of his favours” (2.28), and so provoke him to severer wrath. 123 Here 


119 L.H. Feldman (“Joseph,” 393, n. 42) draws attention to the appeal to reason 
(koyidfioq) in Reuben’s speech (2.23). See also T.W. Franxman, Genesis , 225-226. 

120 This is a feature of traditional Jewish exegesis as well; cf. T.W. Franxman, Genesis , 
227, n. 16. 

121 We have seen above that Josephus ignores the fact that Rachel is already dead at this 
point. 

122 This comment further confirms the conclusions reached earlier that God’s providence 
is extended so long as piety is observed. 

123 T.W. Franxman provides a similar analysis of Reuben’s speech ( Genesis , 225-226), 
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again the theme of brotherly love is highly praised, as is respect for parents. 
Even stronger than these is Reuben’s emphasis on the providence of God. A 
new element in this regard is the notion that to rob of God of a recipient of 
his favour is a great crime. Could this possibly be a muted warning to the 
enemies of the Jews? If it is, we shall come across some far clearer ones in 
subsequent parts of Josephus’ narrative. 

Later in the Antiquities (2.107) Reuben chastises the brothers for bewailing 
their troubles in Egypt, which they now took to be God’s punishment for their 
treatment of Joseph. In Genesis 42.22 Reuben answers their guilt-induced 
distress with the retort: “Did I not tell you, ‘Do not sin against the boy’; and 
you would not listen; therefore this distress has come upon us.” Josephus’ 
Reuben, however, rebukes the brothers for regrets which could be of no 
benefit to Joseph. Now it was their duty to “bear all that they might have to 
suffer, since it was God who inflicted it to avenge [Joseph]”. 124 The 
significance of Reuben’s stance is that it is the only one possible in a 
“deuteronomistic” system such as Josephus’. Virtue has its rewards, but so 
too does sinfulness. The “sinner’s” lot is to face punishment with fortitude. 
This very possibly is the response which Josephus thought most appropriate 
for all Jews since the destruction of the Temple. Sinfulness had provoked 
God’s wrath which must be endured until it had run its course. Thereafter, 
if they remained faithful, the Jews would again experience the gracious favour 
of God. 

3.3.2. Judah 

Of the rest of the brothers, only Judah receives some mitigation of blame by 
proposing the alternative plan that they sell Joseph into slavery rather than kill 
him. This is a feature of the Genesis narrative as well, but Josephus’ omission 
of the Judah and Tamar incident of Genesis 38 serves to preserve Judah’s 
reputation. Further, Josephus tends to preface Judah’s actions with positive 
comments on his character. In Antiquities 2.116 he is described as being of 
a hardy (roXpripoq) nature. Here he boldly tells Jacob not to fear for 
Benjamin, “For nothing could be done to him save what God might send.” 
At 2.139 in a preface to his appeal to Joseph he is described as “ever a man 
of energy” {bpotaT-qptoq (xvr\p)\ and at 2.159 Josephus describes him as “glad 


noting seven constituent elements: fratricide, piety, God, conscience, Joseph’s innocence, 
abhorrent motive and divine predilection. 

124 See also 2.137. 
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to endure anything to save his brother”. The most significant feature of 
Josephus’ Judah, however, is his speech to Joseph in which he pleads for the 
release of Benjamin. This oration warrants closer attention. 

In Genesis 44.18-34 Judah appeals entirely to Joseph’s sense of sympathy 
for the old man and the fact that he himself is surety for Benjamin. Josephus’ 
Judah has a far more elaborate argument. In the first instance he appeals to 
Joseph’s virtuous nature. Judah states, “Though we despair of [Benjamin’s] 
salvation on his own merits, one hope is left to us in thy generosity 
(xprjffTorrjroc)” (2.140). He appeals to Joseph to put virtue above wrath and 
so act in a way consistent with his kindness in offering them relief from the 
famine in the first place (2.141-142). He continues, “The difference is naught 
between refusing to leave men to perish of starvation and refusing to punish 
apparent sinners who have been grudged that splendid beneficence which thou 
hast shown them” (2.143). The irony of the argument is heightened when he 
goes on to argue, 

I believe that it was God’s good pleasure to provide occasion for a display of virtue 
in a surpassing form that has brought us to this depth of misery, that so it might be 
seen that thou pardonest offenders even the injuries done to thyself, and it might not 
be thought that thy humanity (4>ihav8ponroq) is reserved only for those who on other 
grounds stand in need of succour. (2.145) 

Judah does not stop there. If it is virtuous to help the needy, it is even more 
so to help those who have committed crimes against oneself. If pardoning a 
light offence redounds to the credit of the forgiver, “to refrain from wrath in 
the case of crimes which expose the culprit’s life to his victim’s vengeance 
is an attribute of the nature of God” (2.146). A little later in his speech Judah 
speaks of Joseph’s “natural and honourable instinct for clemency” (2.147). 
Thus obliquely yet not insignificantly does Josephus extol the character of 
Joseph. This a subject to which we shall return shortly. 

In the next phase of Judah’s argument he appeals to Joseph’s understanding 
of fatherhood. Then he appeals to the fact that Benjamin is but a youth 
(2.156). Ultimately he offers himself in Benjamin’s place (2.158). The overall 
effect of the speech is to enhance the reputation of both Judah and Joseph: 
Joseph, for all the virtues that Judah has extolled - virtues that the reader is 
meant to recognize as appropriately attributed to him; and Judah for his 
willingness to sacrifice himself for Benjamin. 

The scene ends with all the brothers prostrate before Joseph “weeping and 
offering themselves as victims to save the life of Benjamin” (2.159). With 
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this extra-biblical detail Josephus goes some way in salvaging the reputation 
of the rest of the brothers as well. Indeed, when Joseph finally reveals his 
true identity he praises them for their virtue and affection for their brother 
Benjamin. He finds them “better men than I had expected from your plots 
against me.” He then exonerates them from blame (“Nor yet, I think, was it 
through your own nature that ye did me ill, but by the will of God” [2.161]), 
urges them not to blame themselves for their actions; and then even goes on 
to thank them for being “assistants in bringing God’s purposes to the present 
issue” (2.162). 125 

3.3.3. Joseph 126 

Josephus highlights the character of his biblical namesake. References to his 
virtue abound. He is “beloved of his father above all his sons, alike for the 
beauty of person that he owed to his birth ( tov auparoq evyeveta) 121 and for 
the virtuous qualities of soul (\pvxvQ aperr]), for he was endowed with 
exceptional understanding ((jtpovqaiQy (2.9). 128 These qualities express 
themselves in three main ways in the story of Joseph. The first is in his noble 
endurance of hardship. 129 This includes chastity in withstanding the overtures 
of his master’s wife, who becomes enamoured of his “comely appearance” 
(evpop4>Lot) and “dexterity (Se^iorijc) in affairs” (2.41). This is a point which 
is made more strongly by Josephus’ embellishment of the erotic aspects of the 


19S 

Josephus has biblical warrant for this aspect; Gen 45.5-8. 

126 There is substantial literature on the figure of Joseph in post-biblical tradition generally, 
and in Josephus in particular. The most important studies include M. Braun, Griechischer 
Roman ; History and Romance; L.H. Feldman, “Joseph;” H. Sprodowsky, Hellenisierung ; and 
most recently, M. Niehoff, Figure of Joseph. 

127 

As a preface to Potiphar’s wife’s attempts to seduce Joseph, Gen 39.6 says: “Now 
Joseph was handsome in form and appearance.” Later in his narrative (2.61), Josephus says 
that Joseph was noted by the keeper of the prison because of the “dignity of his features” 
(aJtco/ux Trig jiiop^g). 

190 

Gen 37.3 says that Jacob loved Joseph more than the rest of his sons “because he was 
the son of his old age.” T.W. Franxman ( Genesis , 221, n. 9) has pointed out that traditional 
Jewish exegesis took this phrase as a reference to Joseph’s wisdom. Josephus does not 
mention Jacob’s gift to Joseph of a varicoloured tunic. 

129 

L.H. Feldman (“Joseph,” 401) points out that Josephus omits any reference to Joseph’s 
distress of soul and pleas to his brothers for mercy (cf. Gen 42.21). The reason for this, he 
suggests, is that Josephus wished to present “a Stoical Joseph who is silent in adversity. ” This 
theme is present again in Joseph’s exhortation to Potiphar’s wife to “govern her passions 
(/Kpotreiv tov iradovq)” (2.43). 
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story. 130 Joseph’s response to the woman’s overtures, says Josephus, is to try 
“to curb [her] impulse and to turn her passion into the path of reason 
(Koyiopog)” (2.53). Josephus also emphasizes the fact that even in the face 
of his change of fortunes, Joseph’s character did not falter. Rather, “[He] 
abandoned not that virtue that enveloped him, but displayed how a noble spirit 
can surmount the trials of life, where it is genuine and does not simply 
accommodate itself to passing prosperity” (2.40). Potiphar’s wife misjudged 
him, writes Josephus, because “she was looking at the outward guise of his 
present servitude, but not at his character, which not withstanding his change 
of fortune stood firm” (2.42). This was so even though it meant having to 
suffer unjustly for his righteous actions (2.50). Later Joseph relates that it was 
“for virtue’s sake and for sobriety (apenjg evena Kai ouxfrpoovvyq) that I was 
condemned to undergo a malefactor’s fate” (2.69). 131 When he was thrown 
into prison because of the treachery of Potiphar’s wife he committed his cause 
to God and, “sought neither to defend himself nor yet to render a strict 
account of what had passed, but silently underwent his bonds and 
confinement, confident that God . . . would prove stronger than those who 
had bound him” (2.60). 

On a different note, it is interesting to note that Josephus does not put an 
argument against intermarriage in Joseph’s mouth. When he describes 
Joseph’s eventual marriage to Asenath he refers to it as “most distinguished” 
(o^ioXoywTaroc) despite the fact that she is apparently an Egyptian (2.91). 132 
He is careful to add, however, that she was a virgin. 133 In prison Joseph 
continued to exhibit “diligence and fidelity in the tasks committed to him” 
(2.61). In Genesis Joseph’s success is attributed to the fact that “the Lord 
was with him; and whatever he did the Lord made him to prosper” (39.23). 


130 

Besides the works of M. Braun noted above, see also B.H. Amaru, “Biblical Women,” 
155-156. 

131 

In Gen Joseph says only, “I have done nothing that they should have put me into the 
dungeon” (40.15). 

132 

In Joseph and Asenath Asenath converts to Judaism before Joseph consents to marry 

her (8-21). 

133 

L.H. Feldman (“Joseph,” 388) notes further that Josephus refers to the bride’s father 
as the priest of Heliopolis (2.91) rather than the priest of On (Gen 41.45). Heliopolis, 
Feldman reasons, had a higher claim to fame (cf. Herodotus, Histories 2.3; Strabo, 
Geography 17.1.29.806). Nevertheless, Josephus may simply have been following the LXX 
which describes Potiphera as iepevq ‘HXtou iroXeax;. 
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The second exceptional quality present in Joseph is his great 
understanding. We have already seen that this was one of the qualities that 
endeared him to his father (2.9). Josephus enhances this aspect of his hero by 
informing his readers that Potiphar, who held Joseph in the highest esteem, 
provided him with a liberal education (xaiSeia eXevOeptoc,) 134 (2.39). Another 
aspect of that understanding is the interpretation of dreams. As in the biblical 
narrative, this is exhibited first in relation to the dreams of two of his fellow 
prisoners, and secondly and more importantly in relation to Pharaoh’s own 
momentous dreams concerning the seven years of famine that are to follow 
seven preliminary years of abundance (2.62-73, 74-86). 135 In Josephus’ 
narrative the imprisoned cupbearer (Genesis, butler) asks Joseph to interpret 
his dream because he had formed “a high opinion of his sagacity” (2.63). In 
Genesis it is Joseph who asks the cupbearer to relate his dream, saying, “Do 
not interpretations belong to God?” (40.8). Josephus’ cupbearer, moreover, 
ends his account of his dream with a plea to reveal what the vision portended, 
“if he was gifted with any understanding ( avveaiq ;)” (2.65). Joseph 
immediately complies with this request, showing that he is indeed blessed in 
this way. Again, as is Josephus’ wont, he provides an account of how Joseph 
arrived at his interpretation of the dream (2.66-67), again enhancing Joseph’s 
reputation as a man of reason. In connection with the baker’s dream, 
Josephus writes that Joseph grasped its import by reason (r£? Xoyiopw) (2.72). 
Later (2.76), the cupbearer remembers Joseph’s skill in dreams (tt/c; irepi rotv 
bvetparuv owecrtc). On Joseph’s release from prison Pharaoh refers to his 
“excellence and extreme sagacity (apioTog kch ovveaig)" (2.80). 136 Josephus 
omits the biblical Joseph’s modest disclaimer: “It is not in me; God will give 
Pharaoh a favourable answer” (Gen 41.16). In his account Pharaoh marvels 
at Joseph’s “discernment and wisdom {4>povr\aic, kch l rrjv ao<f>Ca)” (2.87). 
When Joseph gives his advice on how to respond to the dream Pharaoh 
doubly admires ( otp.<t>OTepwv Oavpaoac) him for his interpretation of the 
dream and his counsel (2.89). Genesis’ Pharaoh exclaims: “Can we find a 
man like this, in whom is a divine spirit?” He continues, “Since God has 
informed you of all this, there is no one so discerning and wise as you are.” 


134 M. Niehoff (Figure of Joseph, 103 and n. 89) prefers the translation: “the education 
which befits a free man. ” 

135 

For commentary on each of these dreams, see R. Gnuse, “Dream Reports,” 375-376. 
136 In Gen 41.15 Pharaoh says only, “I have heard it said about you, that when you hear 
a dream you can interpret it. ” 
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Josephus reduces the part played by God in Joseph’s ability to understand 
dreams. For him it is Joseph’s reason that enables him to interpret them. 
L.H. Feldman 137 has further pointed out that by replacing the “magicians” 
(LXX eZrjyriToti) of Genesis 41.24 with the “sagest ( XoyiuToiToi) of the 
Egyptians” (2.75) Josephus enhances Joseph’s reputation for reason in that he 
is able to interpret what they are not. It also moves away from the implication 
that Joseph was a magician. Pharaoh’s new name for Joseph, which means 
“Discoverer of Secrets”, 138 is given to him in view of his “amazing 
intelligence (to irapado^ov Trjg owecrecog)” (2.91). 139 

A third exceptional quality, closely connected with the second, is Joseph’s 
great sagacity in public affairs. In an extra-biblical addition to his 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dream Joseph says: “It is not to distress men that 
God foreshows to them that which is to come, but that forewarned they may 
use their sagacity to alleviate the trials announced when they befall” (2.86). 
Pharaoh immediately recognizes Joseph’s prudence and appoints him 
administrator of all of Egypt’s food supplies (2.87, 89, 91), “deeming that he 
who had discovered the course to pursue would also prove its best director” 
(2.89). Concerning Joseph’s administration of food supplies, Josephus writes: 

[Joseph] sold them corn, proving himself by common consent the saviour (aurrjp) of 
the people. Nor did he open the market to natives only: strangers also were permitted 
to buy, for Joseph held that all men, in virtue of their kinship, should receive succour 
from those in prosperity” (2.94). 

This aspect of Joseph’s character is emphasized again in Reuben’s appeals to 
the “humanity” (<j>i\apdp(PTrta) reflected in his policy of selling food not only 
to Egyptians but to foreigners as well (2.101). We have already noted Judah’s 


137 L.H. Feldman, “Joseph,” 400. 

138 For rabbinic traditions on this point see T. W. Franxman, Genesis , 245, n. 28. 

139 Cf. Philo, On Joseph 21.121 where the name is attributed to Joseph’s ability to 
interpret dreams. See also Targum Onkelos and Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on this verse where 
Josephus is called “the man to whom mysteries are revealed;” also Genesis Rabbah 90.4: 
“The name connotes ‘he reveals things that are hidden and easily declares them.’” I am 
indebted to L.H. Feldman (“Joseph,” 391, n. 34) for these passages and their translations. 
Feldman (Ibid., 391-392) also draws attention to Apion 1.290 where Josephus quotes 
Chaeremon referring to Joseph as a lepoypapparevQ, a term which Feldman suggests implies 
sacred and esoteric knowledge. On Josephus’ understanding of this term see the discussion 
in the next chapter, 114 and nn. 71 and 72. On Joseph’s reputation for interpreting dreams 
among other ancient authors, see L.H. Feldman, “Josephus,” 397-398. 
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appeal to Joseph’s generosity (2.140, 157) and philanthropy (2.145). At one 
point (2.136) Joseph refers to his own philanthropy as his brothers’ benefactor 
(,evepyerrjq ) and host (%evo<;). In Jacob’s final blessing upon his sons he 
praises Joseph for bearing no malice against his brothers, and, more than that, 
for being generous (xpyoroq) towards them (2.195). 

Josephus ends his account of Joseph’s life with a glowing epitaph: “[He 
was] a man of admirable virtue (0aiipaOLOQ tyjv aperrjv ), who directed all 
affairs by the dictates of reason (koytapco) and made but sparing use of his 
authority’’ (2.198). 140 

As an endnote to this brief description of Joseph and his brothers it is 
perhaps significant to observe that Josephus does not follow Genesis (42.6; 
43.28; 44.14) in having the brothers prostrate themselves before Joseph, 
despite the fact that prostration is a key feature in Joseph’s childhood dreams 
even in Josephus’ version (2.11-16). 141 Josephus also omits the command of 
Genesis 41.43 that the people should “Bow the knee” to Joseph. This 
undoubtedly reflects Josephus’ scruple against such activity - a scruple which 
in another place (11.210) is characterized by Josephus as a distinctively 
Jewish one. 

Once again themes already quite familiar to us have emerged in Josephus’ 
presentation of this patriarch. God’s providential care in particular was seen 
to be of continuing significance. Also the emphasis upon the protagonist’s 
mental capacities was continued, though now with increased emphasis upon 
dream interpretation, rather than, as with Abraham, on the nature of God. 
This shift is undoubtedly due to the biblical source itself. Nevertheless, 
Josephus clearly relished the opportunity to aggrandize the already impressive 
biblical figure of Joseph. Josephus’ Joseph is not only intelligent, a fact which 
is expressed in his administration of the country as much as in dream 
interpretation, but he is also a paradigm of virtue. Imperviousness to sexual 
temptation is particularly prominent; but loyalty and lack of bitterness are 
well attested too. 


140 Many of the characteristics ascribed to Joseph are standard elements in descriptions of 
Hellenistic kings; see, e.g., C. Spicq, “La Philanthropic hell6nistique,” especially 187-188 
and E. Skard, Euergetes-Concordia. Similar terms are used of Moses, see below 139 and n. 
145. 

141 2.159 where Judah and the rest of the brothers throw themselves at Joseph’s feet is one 
exception. In this context, however, the action denotes a desperate plea for clemency rather 
than any sense of veneration for Joseph. 
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We may well ask why Josephus placed so much emphasis on the figure of 
Joseph. On the one hand it could be argued that the biblical narrative itself 
justifies extensive treatment. Also the inherent dramatic qualities of the 
narrative make it particularly well suited to a retelling of the Bible such as 
Josephus’. More than this, several scholars have argued that Josephus felt a 
particularly personal identification with his biblical namesake. D. Daube 142 
has argued that Josephus thought of Joseph as a prefigurement of himself. 143 
Conversely, his own experience affected the way he understood the biblical 
character. Daube sees a similar identification in the case of Josephus’ 
portrayal of Jeremiah, 144 Daniel 145 and even Esther-Mordecai. 146 R. Gray has 
sympathy with the basic premise that Josephus’ own experience affected his 
presentation of the biblical narrative (and vice versa) but finds the case for 
such identification with Daniel or Jeremiah far more striking than in the case 
of Joseph. 147 M. Niehoff on the other hand does find strongly 
autobiographical elements in Josephus’ portrait of Joseph but not in the same 
themes as Daube. For Niehoff it is Joseph’s relationship with his brothers that 
is of key significance. In particular, their envy prefigures the envy felt by 
Josephus’ kinsmen because of his advancement. 148 R. Gray, who does not cite 
Niehoff, also sees the envy of Joseph’s brothers as an important element of 
Josephus’ narrative, but notes that this theme is restricted to the early part of 
Joseph’s life and does not recur in the account of his later political career. 149 


142 D. Daube, “Typology,” 27-28. 

143 H.St.J. Thackeray had already made a similar suggestion in LCL Josephus , vol. 2, 
674, n. b\ and had been supported by J. Blenkinsopp, “Prophecy and Priesthood,” 245. 

144 D. Daube, “Typology,” 26-27. Josephus explicitly compares himself to Jeremiah in 
War 5.391-393. For other parallels between Josephus and Jeremiah, see S.J.D. Cohen, 
“Josephus, Jeremiah and Polybius;” M. de Jonge, “Zukunftserwartungen,” 207; and G.L. 
Johnson, “Heir Apparent,” 345. 

145 D. Daube, “Typology,” 28-29; C. Begg, “Daniel and Josephus.” 

146 D. Daube, “Typology,” 29-31 and “I Believe.” J. Annandale-Potgieter (“High 
Priests,” 399-407) sees autobiographical elements in Josephus’ description of the High Priests 
throughout the biblical paraphrase. 

147 R. Gray, Prophetic Figures , 70-79; but see G.L. Johnson (“Heir Apparent,” 341-344) 
who lists eighteen “parallels” between Josephus and Joseph. 

148 M. Niehoff, Figure of Joseph, 89-101. On the theme of envy in Josephus generally, 
see S. Mason, Pharisees , 225-227. L.H. Feldman (“Daniel,” 79) has shown the importance 
of this motive throughout Josephus’ biblical paraphrase as an explanation of the hatred of the 
Jews by their enemies. 

149 R. Gray, Prophetic Figures , 77-78. 
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As M. de Jonge 150 has observed, however, suggestions such as these cannot 
ultimately be proved or disproved even if there is a certain plausibility about 
them. In his discussion of the “divine man” in Jewish apologetic D. Georgi 
insightfully remarked: 

Ebensosehr, wie man sich von der Tradition gepragte wufite, wird man auch 
umgekehrt das eigene Selbstverstandnis in die Tradition eingetragen haben. So muB 
man also damit rechnen, daB die apologetischen Geschichtsdarstellungen verschlusselte 
Selbstdarstellungen sind. 151 

For the purposes of the present study it will suffice to observe that with the 
figure of Joseph the image of the Jew receives a life and vigour not equalled 
thus far in Josephus’ narrative. 


4. Summary 

A coherent and internally consistent picture of Jews and Judaism is beginning 
to emerge. Such essential elements of that image as have emerged so far may 
be listed summarily: 

1) The Jew is a descendant of Abraham. Abraham himself is a descendant 
of Shem who with the two other sons of Noah populated the earth. No 
preeminence is therefore implied simply by the claim to Abrahamic descent. 
2) The most profound implication of descent from Abraham is that the Jew 
is a monotheist. This is a position based on sound philosophical principles, 
as should be clear to all who value the power of reason. 3) As a monotheist, 
the Jew believes in the providence of God over all he has created. 4) Jews 
also believe that God rewards piety with his succour and punishes impiety 
with calamity. The only appropriate response to God’s favour (itself a reward 
for piety) is gratitude and continued piety. The appropriate response to God’s 
wrath is to bear his just punishment patiently. This understanding replaces the 
overtly covenantal language of the Bible. 5) The Jews’ understanding of God 
causes them to be a particularly virtuous people. Many of their forbears were 
endowed with the gift of prophecy and enjoyed close communion with God. 
This served to enhance the relationship between God and the Jews. During the 


1S0 M. de Jonge, “Zukunftserwartungen,” 207. 
151 D. Georgi, Gegner , 181-182. 
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historical outworking of this relationship particular events resulted in 
distinctive practices among the Jews. Sabbath observance, circumcision, and 
at least one food scruple reflect this historical consciousness. 6) The Jew is 
distinct from, yet well-disposed towards other peoples. There can, however, 
be no thought of intermingling with such peoples in terms of intermarriage or 
common worship. In this they are not unlike other peoples who in the past 
have held similar values. The Jews’ separation from other peoples in no way 
implies contempt for them. Even their gods are to be shown respect (out of 
courtesy). 7) The Jews are a unified and harmonious whole for whom civil 
strife is viewed as a great evil. Both in religion and practice they strive for 
and achieve the kind of harmony that other nations long for as well. 

These bare propositions do not do full justice to Josephus’ biblical 
characters, several of whom appear in full Hellenistic splendour. Abraham is 
a great philosopher and his descendants are men of wealth and influence. 
Joseph in particular is the epitome of the wise and virtuous politician who 
rescues his people (and indeed the whole world) from calamity. The 
Hellenistic colouring is itself an integral part of Josephus’ image of the Jew, 
not so much for the specific detail that it adds, but because it shows us that 
he intended that the Jews should be seen to live up to and even exceed the 
standards of the world in which he and they lived. His worldly-wise 
presentation of his people is a measure of the robustness of his apologetic. 



Chapter Two 


Moses and His Opponents 


1. Moses 1 

In the preface of the Antiquities Josephus states that “well-nigh everything 
herein related is dependent upon the wisdom of our lawgiver Moses” (1.18). 
It is therefore hardly surprising that the figure of Moses in the narrative 
should be of particular importance for Josephus, and so also for his overall 
presentation of the Jews. The dominant rubric under which Josephus’ Moses 
material may be classified is that of apery} Moses is introduced into the 
narrative by means of a prophetic announcement in Pharaoh’s court. 3 This is 
a device intended to place Moses among the most illustrious figures of 
history. The specific terms of the oracle, furthermore, are carefully chosen 
to set the stage for Josephus’ presentation of his hero. Moses, who is 
presently to be born to the Israelites, is one who will “abase the sovereignty 
of the Egyptians and exalt the Israelites;” and who will “surpass all men in 
virtue (apery) and win everlasting renown” (2.205). Or, as God makes it 
clear to Moses’ father Amram 4 in a dream not found in Exodus, the son who 


'Discussions of the figure of Moses in Hellenistic Judaism include: J.M.G. Barclay, 
“ManipulatingMoses;” R. Bloch, “Quelques aspects;” S.P. Brock, “Syriac Legends;” J.G. 
Gager, Moses in Graeco-Roman Paganism and “Moses the Magician;” M.R. Graf, The 
Hellenization of Moses; M.A. Halevy, Moise; I. Heinemann, “Moses;” W. A. Meeks, “Moses 
as God and King;” H.W. Obbink, “Legends of Moses;” P. Schafer, “The Exodus Tradition 
in Pagan Greco-Roman Literature;” G. Vermes, “Moise.” On the portrayal of Moses in 
Josephus specifically, see especially L.H. Feldman, “Moses,” (parts 1-3); G. Hata, “The 
Story of Moses;” C.R. Holladay, Theios Aner , 47-102; W.A. Meeks, Prophet-King ; T. 
Rajak, “Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 255-282; D.L. Tiede, Charismatic Figure, 207-240; J. 
Cohen, Origins , 46-59. 

2 L.H. Feldman (“Moses,” part 1, 292 and n. 18) notes that the word apery is used with 
reference to Moses no fewer than twenty-one times in Ant: 2.205,238,243,257,262; 
3.12,65,67,69,74,97,187,188,192,317,322; 4.196,320,321,326,331. 

3 The oracle is not invented by Josephus. See the discussion of the development of this 
story in Jewish midrash in R. Bloch, “Methodological Note. ” See also the discussion in L.H. 
Feldman, “Moses,” part 1, 295-303. 

4 Josephus, ’ Afiapafiyc;. Josephus expands the role of Moses’ father and marginalizes his 
mother (cf. Exod 2.1-3). This is partly due to his tendency to heighten the genealogy of his 
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is to be born to him will be reared in a marvellous manner, shall deliver the 
Hebrew race from their bondage in Egypt, and be remembered “so long as 
the universe shall endure, not by Hebrews alone but even by alien nations” 
(2.216). 

On the narrative level these prophecies serve both to explain more fully the 
Egyptians’ decision to kill the Hebrew babies (cf. Exod 1.9-10) and to 
enhance Moses’ stature by making him the subject of keen anticipation on the 
Hebrews’ (and the reader’s) part, while making him the object of dread for 
his enemies (cf. 2.236). On another level they signal the major tendencies of 
Josephus’ recasting of the image of Moses. Moses is to be portrayed as a 
military saviour of the Hebrews and as a paradigm of virtue. In fact, one 
might be tempted to understand Moses’ a pert] in purely military terms. In 
Antiquities 2.238 in the preface to the long extra-biblical account of the 
Ethiopian invasion, Josephus writes that it was this event which gave the 
Egyptians “signal proof of his merits (apery) and that he was born for their 
humiliation and for the advancement of the Hebrews.” This juxtaposition of 
concepts is repeated a little later in the same context. After Pharaoh’s 
daughter has been persuaded to allow Moses to serve as arparyyoq there is 
general rejoicing, 

for the Egyptians hoped through his valour (apery) both to defeat their foes and at the 
same time to make away with Moses by guile, while the Hebrew hierarchy foresaw 
the possibility of escape from the Egyptians with Moses as their general (orparyyoi;). 
(2.243) 

Many other qualities ascribed to Moses in the ensuing narrative may similarly 
be subsumed under the heading of military virtue or valour. During the march 
against the Ethiopians Moses demonstrates his ovvemq by using ibises to 
control the deadly serpents met along the way (2.244). Later Moses is 
admired by the Ethiopian princess for his noble fighting (paxopevoq 
yevva'upq) and the ingenuity of his military manoeuvres (y ewivoia rwv 
eyxeipyffecov) (2.252) to such an extent that she falls in love with him and 
proposes marriage. When Moses’ arparyyia becomes the object of Pharaoh’s 


hero: Amram was “a Hebrew of noble birth.” See also 5.276 (of Samson’s father), 6.45 (of 
Saul’s father); cf. J. Cohen, Origins , 48-49. Josephus’ treatment of the story also betrays his 
chauvinism, cf. B.H. Amaru, “Portraits,” 157. 
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envy (2.255) he is forced to flee into the desert. 5 This he does without 
provisions, being “proudly confident of his powers of endurance” (2.256). 
This echoes a comment made about Moses in an earlier context in which 
Josephus remarks on Moses’ “contempt of toils” (ttovuv Kara^povyaK;). In 
the previous chapter we noted that Jacob’s sons are described in a similar way 
(2.7). 6 In Antiquities 4.42 Moses reminds God how he sacrificed a life of 
ease, and through his prowess (avbpayaOia) devoted himself to tribulations 
(raXanrupiai) for the benefit of the people. “At first for their liberty,” he 
claims, “and now for their salvation, great are the toils I have undergone 
opposing to every peril the ardour of my soul.” In Antiquities 3.297 an 
unnamed (non-biblical) character exhorts the riotous crowd “not to be 
unmindful of Moses and what he had suffered for the salvation of all.” 
Ultimately, Moses’ hardihood rubs off on the people themselves and in 4.294 
they are addressed as those who are contemptuous of fatigue (tovuv 
Kara^povyaig) and whose souls are schooled to valour (apery). 7 

Returning again to Moses’ flight from Egypt, we read that no sooner has 
he reached the town of Madian (2.257) than there arises another opportunity 
to exhibit his merits (apery), this time by championing the rights of Reuel’s 8 
maiden daughters. For this aid ( ertiKovp'ia ) and charity (eviroua) Moses is 


5 Josephus thus avoids tarnishing his picture of Moses with the story of his murder of the 
Egyptian guard (Exod 2.12). The same concern accounts for Josephus’ omission of the 
incident in which God intends to kill Moses and in which it is implied that Moses’ son was 
uncircumcized (Exod 4.24-26). On the difficulties inherent in this passage and its treatment 
in Jewish tradition, see G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition , 178-192. Josephus avoids the 
mention of Moses’ brief taste of leprosy in Exod 4.6. Instead, he simply states (2.273) that 
Moses’ hand was white “resembling chalk. ” Cf. Philo, Moses 1.14.79. In this connection see 
also 3.265-268; Apion 1.229 ff, 256 ff, 279, 281-283 and 305-311 with the discussion by G. 
Hata, “The Story of Moses,” 186-187, 190-191. Finally, Josephus avoids any account of 
Moses’ disqualification from the promised land (Num 20.8-12; cf. Ant 4.177). 

6 In 2.204 the enslaved Israelites are determined to “show themselves superior to their 
tasks.” 

7 See also 3.58. 

8 On Josephus’ treatment of Reuel/Jethro CPayovyXoq/'ledeyXmoq), see the brief 
comments by J.R. Baskin, Pharaoh's Counsellors , 47-61, 65-66. She notes in particular that 
unlike later rabbinic tradition Josephus does not portray Jethro as a proselyte. We might 
comment, however, that Josephus’ Reuel is a priest on equal standing with Aaron and who 
praises the same God as Aaron. Thus the issue does not arise in Josephus’ narrative. Baskin 
also notes that in contrast to both rabbinic tradition and Josephus, Philo gives a far more 
negative appraisal of Jethro (On the Giants 50; On Drunkeness 37: On the Change of Names 
103-104). 
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praised as benefactor (evepyerriq) and admired for his gallantry (apenj) 
(2.261-262). Much later in the narrative Reuel again marvels at the gallantry 
(avdpayadia) which Moses “devoted to the salvation of his friends” (3.65). 
In the same context Aaron and Reuel chant hymns of praise not only to God, 
“the author and dispenser of their salvation and liberty,” but also to Moses, 
“to whose merits (aperij) it was due that all had befallen to their hearts’ 
content.” Still later in Moses’ life the Hebrews are moved to tears by the 
prospect of losing a ruler (apxy) who had run many risks and displayed 
ardent zeal for their salvation (4.194; also 5.4). 

In the rest of Josephus’ Pentateuchal narrative Moses continues to feature 
as a man of military valour, and particularly as oTpa-niyoq. 9 The term, 
however, has far wider implications than the purely military. 10 At one point 
(the burning bush incident, 2.267-269) a divine voice addresses him as a good 
man (ayadoq) of illustrious ancestry (peyaXiov avdpuv eyyovoq)," and 
commissions him to act as commander {orparqyoq) and leader (riyepwv) of 
the Hebrew host. For this task he will have his own sagacity (ovveoiq) and 
will be rewarded with 56|a and np.ii from men. At another point (4.177) the 
Hebrews themselves are referred to as Moses’ fellow-soldiers (ovoTpanwTai), 
though they do not always fully appreciate the apertj and ovveoiq of their 
OTpaTifyoq (3.12). 

Another aspect of Josephus’ portrayal of Moses which may be classified 
under the general heading of military, or at least political, leadership is 
Moses’ facility with rhetoric. At the beginning of the third book of Antiquities 
Josephus describes Moses pacifying an angry and belligerent crowd, “with 
that winning presence of his ( 6pa0r)vai re nexotpiopevoq ojv) and that 
extraordinary influence in addressing a crowd (t XijOeoiv opiXeiv 
mdavdiraroq)” (3.13). Similarly, near the beginning of the next book (4.25), 
Josephus refers to Moses as “he who, with all his other talents, was so gifted 


9 In all, he is referred to thus fifteen times in Ant: 2.241,268; 3.2,11,12,28,47,65, 
67,78,102,105; 4.82,194,329. He is the subject of the verb oTpcnyyeo) in 2.243; and the 
noun oTpcm\yux is used of him at 2.255 and 282. These references are made all the more 
significant by the fact that, as C.R. Holladay has pointed out (Theios Aner, 69), Moses is 
never called orparriyoi; or even ijye/tcop (cf. 2.268; 4.11; Apion 1.238,261; 2.156,159) in 
the LXX. 

10 Cf. C.R. Holladay, Theios Aner, 69-71. 

"josephus draws attention to Moses’ ancestry again in 2.210 and 299. On the importance 
of this theme in antiquity in general and in Josephus’ biblical paraphrase in particular, see 
L.H. Feldman, “Moses,” part 1, 293-295 and n. 23. 
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in moving a crowd.” In his final encomium on Moses Josephus writes: “In 
speech and in addresses to a crowd he found favour in every way (enteiv re 
Kai irXrideoiv o/xiAj? oca icexocpiopevoc;)” (4.328). 

This facet of Josephus’ Moses is all the more remarkable in light of the 
biblical Moses’ protestation in Exodus 4.10: “Please, Lord, I have never been 
eloquent, neither recently nor in time past, nor since Thou hast spoken to Thy 
servant; for I am slow of speech and slow of tongue.” In Josephus’ version 
of that scene (2.271) Moses is more concerned about the impotence of his 
lowly status as a private individual (iStwrijc uvr)p) than about his inability to 
speak. This term is used in a positive fashion later (3.212) when Josephus 
adds to the biblical narrative the observation that Moses dressed like an 
ordinary person (idunrevotv) and “in all else bore himself as a simple 
commoner (drjponKosrepov), who desired in nothing to appear different from 
the crowd, save only in being seen to have their interests at heart.” 12 T. Rajak 
has noted that Moses is presented as the leader of a democratic system with 
the whole people of Israel as the dripoq. 13 In 2.281, for instance, Moses sets 
off to confront Pharaoh having first obtained the Hebrews’ agreement to 
follow his orders (see also 4.37, 64). Although, as we shall see later in this 
chapter, Josephus was not a great believer in democracy as a political system, 
he was not averse to using language evocative of Athens. In any case, there 
can be no doubt that the picture of Moses as a political leader is well- 
developed in Josephus’ reworking of the biblical narrative. We shall return 
to this subject later in this chapter. 14 

Returning now to the incident of the burning bush, it is noteworthy that 
Josephus omits God’s anger at Moses’ reluctance (Exod 4.14) and more 
importantly the role that Aaron is to play as Moses’ mouthpiece (Exod 
4.14-16; 7.1). During the course of the narrative he also forgets (2.280) that 
it was Aaron (Exod 4.30) and not Moses who performed the miracles to 
convince the people of their divine commission; he similarly excludes Aaron 
from much of the battle with Pharaoh (2.284, 287 [cf. Exod 7.10]; 2.294 [cf. 
Exod 7.19]; 2.296, 300 [cf. Exod 8.2]). The choice of Aaron as high priest 
is not explained in Exodus 28.1 and Leviticus 8.1, whereas Josephus ascribes 
it partly to Moses’ virtue (3.192). Finally, whereas in Numbers 17.3 Aaron’s 
name is inscribed on his staff, in 4.64 Josephus substitutes the word 


12 The term idiamjs is used negatively of Herod in 14.403. 
13 T. Rajak, “Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 258. 

14 See below, 134 ff. 
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“Levite”. 15 Finally, J. Cohen has astutely noted that whereas Josephus implies 
that Moses is the elder brother in 2.216, he later blunders by stating that 
Aaron was three years older (2.319)! 16 In other words, in each of these cases 
the importance of Aaron is reduced to make way for the greater glory of 
Moses. 

Josephus’ Moses is also in complete control of his passions and emotions. 

When Pharaoh increases the pains of the Hebrews, Moses strengthens his soul 

(rr]v \[/i>xyv irapaoTTiodfievot;) against both the king’s threats and the 

recriminations of the people (2.290). 17 In Antiquities 4.143 he lectures the 

Hebrews that courage consists “not in violating the laws but in resisting their 

passions”. In his final eulogy of Moses Josephus remarks on Moses’ 

“thorough command of his passions (iraOuv avTOKparwp), which was such 

that he seemed to have no place for them in his soul, and only knew their 

18 

names through seeing them in others rather than in himself” (4.229). 

For all the emphasis on Moses as a gallant general and a capable 
politician, however, T. Rajak is undoubtedly correct in her assessment that 
the “politicization” of Moses is essentially a superficial feature of Josephus’ 
narrative. 19 “It is simply an accentuation,” she writes, “of one side of Moses’ 
Biblical activities, but his other (and more important) Biblical role, that of the 
man of God continues to exist.” 20 The soundness of this observation is 
demonstrated by Josephus’ final eulogy of Moses in which he praises him as 
a general (aTparrjyoQ) with few equals, but also as a prophet (xpo^rrjc) with 
no equals at all, “inasmuch that in all his utterances one seemed to hear the 
speech of God Himself’ (4.329). In this context, furthermore, Josephus states 


15 I am indebted to L.H. Feldman (“Moses,” part 1, 312) for these observations. See also 
his “Aaron,” and W.A. Meeks, Prophet-King , 136-137. 

16 J. Cohen, Origins , 54. 

17 Aaron likewise has a soul hardened against accidents, so that he can take it as God’s 
will when his two sons Nadab and Abihu are consumed by fire from the altar (3.209). One 
of the chief failings of the Hebrews when faced with the unfavourable report on the land of 
Canaan is their lack of self-control {ccKpaoUxq) (3.314). Much earlier, when Joseph was 
confronted with the overtures of Potiphar’s wife (2.42) he had exhorted her to govern her 
passions (Kpareiv tov 7r ctdovq). 

18 H.W. Attridge ( Interpretation , 166) points out that the insistence on the complete 
elimination of emotion is a specifically Cynic-Stoic ideal as opposed to the ideal of 
moderation and control of emotion espoused by Academics and Peripatetics. He points out 
further that Moses’ willingness to undergo toil is also a prominent Cynic-Stoic quality. 

19 T. Rajak, “Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 257-261. 

20 T. Rajak, “Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 260. 
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that “the . . . readers of [Moses’] laws have sadly felt his loss, deducing/row 
these the superlative nature of his virtue (to iteptov avrov Trig aperriq)” 
(4.331, emphasis added). Ultimately Moses’ virtue is demonstrated through 
the laws he passed on rather than through his military prowess, great though 
it certainly was. 

It is worth noting that the same emphasis dominates the picture of Moses 
in Against Apion. In Against Apion 2.159 Josephus praises Moses for his 
decision, on attaining absolute authority over the Hebrews, to live a life of 
piety (evoefieiv). Additionally, Moses is said to have considered the provision 
of “an abundance of good laws” as the best means of displaying his own 
virtue (aperrj). Here a close interplay between law, piety and ape-rii is 
asserted. In Against Apion 2.152-153 Josephus has already expressed this 
dynamic in theoretical terms: 

The virtue (aperff) of the legislator is to have insight to see what is best, and to win 

over to the laws which he introduces those who are to live under them; the virtue of 

the masses is loyally to abide by the laws adopted and, in prosperity or in adversity, 

to make no change in them. 

In the same context (Apion 2.157-158) Josephus draws attention to Moses’ 
“first magnificent achievement”, namely, his leadership of the Hebrews out 
of the land of Egypt. Throughout the exodus, during which the people had to 
traverse an inhospitable desert and do battle with their enemies while at the 
same time protecting their families and possessions, Moses proved “the best 
of generals (oTpaTtiyoq apiOToq), the sagest of counsellors (ovpfiovXoq 
avveTWTctToq) and the most conscientious of guardians (icqdevpbjv 
aXrideoTaToq) .” The presence of this achievement (epyov) and the 
enumeration of the qualities of Moses demonstrated thereby in a context in 
which aperij is so closely associated with evoefieiv is instructive. While 
Josephus certainly does not shy away from an exposition, even a Hellenising 
exposition, of Moses’ great feats, the epitome of his apert] is expressed in 
terms of the precepts of the law. The same balance between Hellenising 
aggrandizement and the importance of the law is struck in the portrayal of 
Moses in the Antiquities, as will be seen from the survey of Josephus’ 
narrative below. In another important passage in Against Apion Josephus 
argues that Moses “did not make religion (evoefieta) a department of virtue 
(apeTrj), but the various virtues -1 mean, justice, temperance, fortitude, and 
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mutual harmony in all things between the members of the community 21 - 
departments of religion” ([Apion 2.170). While it is perhaps unwise to assume 
that Josephus uses perfectly consistent terminology throughout his works, our 
analysis would suggest that the opposite cannot be assumed either. 

It remains now to demonstrate the importance for Josephus of Moses as 
lawgiver and prophet. Moses is called vopoderriQ consistently throuthout the 
Antiquities and Against Apion. 21 This fact is in itself a measure of the degree 
to which Josephus has accommodated his narrative to a Hellenistic audience. 23 
It is also deliberately apologetic in its attempt to equate Moses with the likes 
of Lycurgus, Solon and Numa who, as W.C. van Unnik has observed, were 
regarded as “semireligious heroes and revealers of the true religion and way- 
of-life.” 24 The excellence of the laws demonstrate Moses’ great wisdom. The 
theme of Moses’ wisdom and intelligence is one which Josephus begins to 
develop independently, but which eventually reaches its climax in the 
formulation of the laws. Thus we read “All agree that, in accordance with the 
prediction of God, for grandeur of intellect {^povnpoiToq re peyedei) ... he 
was the noblest ( apioToq ) Hebrew of them all” (2.229). As a child 25 his 
intellectual development (ovveoiq) far outstripped his age and gave promise 
“of the greater deeds to be wrought by him on reaching manhood-” (2.230). 26 
The culmination of this intellectual promise is the formulation of the laws of 


21 H.St.J. Thackeray comments here (LCL Josephus , vol. 1, 361, n. a) that these are the 
four cardinal virtues of the Platonic school, except that Josephus has replaced the usual 
wisdom (<t>p6vr)OiQ) with ouju^cona. 

22 Ant 1.95 (quote from Nicolaus of Damascus); 1.240 (quote from Alexander Polyhistor); 
2.6,18,20,23,24; 3.180; 4.13,150,156; Apion 2.75 (noster legislator), 145,154,156,161,165, 
169,173,209,257,286. Moses is the subject of popoBcrcoi in Ant 3.266,268,317 and vopod tola 
is used in connection with Moses in 3.287 and 320. These terms are common in Philo as 
well; cf. LCL Philo, vol. 10, 386 f. 

23 Cf. the comment by W. A. Meeks ( Prophet-King , 132, drawing on R. Bloch, “Quelques 
aspects,” 139 f, that for Josephus to call Moses vopoderriq is to “adapt for Gentile 
understanding his primary role in Jewish sacred history.” See also T. Rajak, “Flavius 
Josephus,” vol. 2, 88, n. 7. For a discussion of other aspects of Hellenization in Josephus’ 
portrayal of Moses, see L.H. Feldman, “Moses,” part 3, 320-326. 

24 W.C. van Unnik, “Alien Women,” 255. 

25 The description of Moses’ childhood includes the point that he was exceedingly beautiful 
(2.224,231, 232; cf. Acts 7.20; Heb 11.23), and that at the age of three God gave “wondrous 
increase to his stature” (2.230). For rabbinic parallels see the discussion in L.H. Feldman, 
“Moses,” part 1, 304 ff. 

26 Cf. Josephus’ description of his own education and intellectual development (Life 8). See 
also Luke 2.52 of Jesus. 
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the Hebrews, something which is itself based on Moses’ knowledge of the 
mind of God ( Kayo) tt)v biotvoiav oivtov uafpusQ e^e'KMJTup.evoc;) (4.180). In 
a preface to his summary of the Law in Book 4 Josephus asserts that what 
follows is consonant with Moses’ reputation for virtue (4.196). In his final 
encomium he asserts that Moses surpassed all others in understanding 
(ovvtoiq) (4.328); and that from his laws one may deduce “the superlative 
quality of his virtue (to -itepiov oivtov rrjc aperr/c)” (4.331). 

However, as van Unnik also observed, Josephus does not allow the idea 
of Moses as lawgiver to detract from the status of the laws as the gift of 
God. 28 In Antiquities 3.223 Josephus explains that the laws, “excellent beyond 
the standard of human wisdom”, are regarded by the Jews as a gift of God 
(btapea tov Oeov). In Moses’ last words to the Hebrews he refers to the laws 
as the “best of boons” (botpea tlcv kputtovlov) (4.316), and the “choicest 
of boons” (bdtprjpa KaXhiarov) (4.318). In Antiquities 4.213 they are called 
the greatest of all the things God has given them (ra peyiora uv evepyerqoev 
avrovc 6 Oeog). In these references Moses is seen as the mediator of the laws 

30 

rather than their author. 

While Moses is absent on Mount Sinai the people obey an injunction to 
beseech God “to be gracious in His converse with Moses and to grant him a 
gift (Scjpea) which would promote their happiness” (3.78). 31 On his arrival 
in the camp Moses announces to the people: “God . . . has received me 


27 He is also granted knowledge (yvuoLQ) of the divine name, something which, Josephus 
points out, he is not permitted to divulge (2.276). On this scruple see M. Smith, “Occult,” 
237. The knowledge of the divine name here serves as a barrier or identity marker between 
those who know the name and those who do not. On the consequences of the suppression of 
the divine name for the pagan view of Judaism, see M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism , vol. 
1, 266-267. On Josephus’ reticence to divulge the divine name and similar scruples at 
Qumran, see D.L. Tiede, Charismatic Figure , 229, n. 227. J.G. Gager (.Moses in Greco- 
Roman Paganism , 144) has drawn attention to the relationship between the divine name and 
the performance of miracles - a relationship which he suggests may be hinted at by Josephus 
in Ant 2.276. 

On the notion of the Law as the gift of God during the Second Temple period see W. 
Horbury, “Ezekiel Tragicus, ” 40-42. 

29 The laws are a demonstration of God’s providence, or loving care (irpovoia). God’s care 
includes deliverance from distress (4.316), but the laws as a source of a happy life (cf. 4.211) 
are the most significant aspect of God’s providence. 

30 This notion of Moses as mediator of the Law is prominent in Exod; e.g. 19.3-9 On 
Moses’ mediation of the Law in rabbinic literature, see R. Bloch, “Quelques aspects,” 119. 

31 Moses stated reason for ascending Sinai was to receive “something of profit” (tl 
XP yoiiiov) from God (3.75). 
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graciously and . . . [has] dictated (virayopevaaQ) for you rules for a blissful 
life and an ordered government (iroXiTeiaQ Koapoq)" (3.84). The 
commandments are a token of God’s favour mediated through Moses the 
interpreter (epprivevq) (3.87). 33 In Antiquities 4.13 they are what God has sent 
to them through Moses. 

This raises an important facet of Josephus’ picture of Moses, for which, 
however, he has no specific term, namely, that of mediator between God and 
the people. 34 This is a theme which Josephus develops in two important ways. 
In the first instance Moses acts as a channel of God’s blessing. Moses himself 
is very conscious of this role on the shores of the Red Sea where he reminds 
the people that “from Him [sc. God] there has come to you everything that 
He has promised to perform through me (&’ epov) for your salvation and 
deliverance from bondage” (2.331). The same thrust is evident again much 
later when Moses refers to himself as only the “subaltern (v'KoarpaTijyoq) and 
subordinate minister (utij/octijc) 35 of the benefactions which He was fain to 
confer (evepyerelv) upon our people” (4.317). 36 


32 « « 

See also 3.213 (Kara rrjv virayopevow tov 6eov)\ 4.183,193 (virayopewavroc 
Evidently Josephus meant that Moses literally heard God’s words and wrote them down 
exactly as he heard them. This much is explicit in Ant 3.90 where the giving of the Ten 
Commandments is described. Josephus uses quite different terminology to describe the 
process by which the soothsayer (jiaimc;) Balaam receives his divine oracle (4.118-122). 
There the language is more suggestive of divine possession. The individual is said to be 
deprived of self-mastery as he is overruled (veviKrjpevoq), or possessed (Xdjfrrj) by the divine 
spirit. Balaam insists that although he could remember his agreement with Balak to curse the 
Hebrews, he was unable to carry it out for “God is mightier than that determination of mine 
to do this favour” (4.121). In the Balaam episode Josephus is anxious to emphasize God’s 
favour towards the Hebrews. It would not have suited him to imply that Moses was inspired 
in the same way as Balaam, however, as that would have reduced the importance of Moses’ 
virtue and wisdom in the formulation of the laws. 

33 Cf. Philo, Moses 1.1.1. “I propose to write the life of Moses, whom some describe as 
the legislator (vopoderr^c;) of the Jews, others as the interpreter (epixr^vevc;) of the Holy laws.” 

34 L. Bieler (OEIOE ANHP, vol. 2, 33) writes of Moses’ “Mittlerschaft zwischen Jahve 
und dem Volke Israel.” 

35 Cf. 3.16. 

36 God is several times referred to as the (only) giver of good things; cf. 4.180,237 (where 
God’s gifts are said to be not for the Israelites’ benefit alone, but for others as well), 243. 
See also 3.14-21 where Moses enumerates many of God’s past “favours and bounties” 
(xotpireq Kal 6c opea) including the plagues on Egypt, the passage through the sea, the 
provision of arms (2.349; see also Wisdom 10.20), and other benefits in times of need. See 
also 4.115 where perpetual possession of the land of Canaan and increase in numbers are 
among God’s gifts. In 5.115 God’s benefactions (evepyeo'uu) include the means whereby the 
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Besides the laws, which are the primary benefactions mediated through 
Moses, two others are freedom (ehevOepia) 31 from slavery and the possession 
of Canaan, which hark back to the portrayal of Moses in military guise. They 
are promised at Moses’ commissioning in Antiquities 2.268-269 and are 
referred to again explicitly in Moses’ speech on the borders of Canaan which 
begins with the words: 

Of the two blessings (ayada) which God has resolved to grant you liberty (eXevdepLa) 
and the possession of the favoured land (yri evdcdfixav), the first through His gift ye 
already have, and the second ye are forthwith to receive. (3.300) 

The second way in which Moses acts as a mediator is to fill the role of priest 
by supplicating God and waiting upon him with divine service. This is true 
despite the fact that the priesthood is officially conferred upon Aaron 39 
(3.188-192; cf. Exod 28.1; Lev 8.1 ff.), since even after the inauguration of 
Aaron Moses continues to devote himself to the service (OepaireCa) of God 
(3.212). In Antiquities 3.69 Reuel refers to the part Moses must play in the 
people’s salvation “by ministering to God” (iiwovpyojv ro> 0ew); and argues 
further that by attendance (irpooedpevwv) on God he will render him more 
propitious to the army (3.72). Later, when the people rebel by refusing to 
enter the promised land, Moses and Aaron both supplicate God (tov deov 
bcerevov) “not for their own salvation, but that He would rid the people of 
their ignorance and calm their spirits” (3.310; 40 see also 3.22 where Moses 
approaches God with supplication [ i/teretct ] and entreaty [xapa/c\??<nc]). 41 


people rose from low estate to the height of glory at the time of the conquest of the land of 
Canaan. 

37 0n Josephus’ use of the term to express freedom from Egyptian hegemony and the 
relationship of the concept to Moses’ role as orparriydq, see C.R. Holladay, Theios Aner, 
69-70. 

38 See also 3.19,44-66,64,314; 4.168,212-213,242,294. 

39 W.A. Meeks ( Prophet-King , 136-137) is correct to point out that Josephus never applies 
the title “priest” to Moses, and never makes reference to the priestly “office” in connection 
with Moses. Meeks acknowledges, nevertheless, that “Josephus emphasizes Moses’ office as 
Israel’s unequalled intercessor before God” (137). 

40 Num 14.5 says only that Moses and Aaron “fell on their faces before all the assembly 
of the congregation of the people of Israel.” 

41 In this episode Josephus’ makes God’s provision of the quails a direct answer to Moses’ 
entreaty. In Num 16.4 f. God provides meat in response to the people’s complaints, not 
Moses’ prayers. Josephus also adds to the conclusion of this story that Moses “addressed his 
thankful prayers to God for sending succour so prompt and in keeping with His promise” 
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Finally, when Moses nears the end of his life the people recognize this 
function and are filled with fear at the thought that “God would be less 
mindful of them, since it was Moses who had ever been the intercessor 
(-wapaicahav)” (4.194). 

It is in this role of mediator that Moses also takes up the mantle of 
prophet. 42 Moses; we are told, had knowledge of the future (2.237). In 
another place Josephus explains that one of his reasons for relating the 
plagues of Egypt was “to show that Moses in not one of his predictions to 
them was mistaken” (2.293). After giving the people the law Moses foretells 
(itpoenrev), “as revealed to him by the Divinity”, the consequences that will 
accompany transgression (4.312). Later he blesses the tribes and prophesies 
( tt po<f>r]Tevaag) to each “the things that in fact were to come to pass” (4.320). 
In Antiquities 5.40 Joshua refers to Moses’ predictions concerning the 
conquest of the land of Canaan. In 2.327 Moses is referred to explicitly as 
irpo<l>rjTr)<;. In 4.165 Moses appoints Joshua to succeed him both as 
arparriyog and in his “prophetical function” (eirl raig irpofir/Teiaig ). 43 These 
offices are brought together again, as we have already noted, in 4.329 where 
Josephus writes: “As general {arparqyog) he [sc. Moses] had few to equal 
him, as prophet (irpo^r/Tijg) none.” 44 

It is Moses’ position between the people and God that accounts for his 
great and enduring authority. 45 Josephus is at pains to point out that this 
authority remains even in his own day. Thus he writes in one place: 
“Certainly, there is not a Hebrew who does not, just as if he [sc. Moses] 
were still there and ready to punish him for any breach of discipline, obey the 
laws laid down by Moses, even though in violating them he could escape 
detection” (3.317). A little later he concludes: “To this very day the writings 
left by Moses have such authority (iaxvg) that even our enemies admit that 
our constitution was established by God himself, through the agency of Moses 
and of his merits (Sia Mo waeog sal rrjg aper-ijg rrjg exeipov)” (3.322). 


(3.25). A similar pattern emerges in the next episode, where the provision of manna arrives 
while Moses prays (3.26). Indeed, the nutritious substance is said to have congealed in 
Moses’ hands raised in prayer. Num 16.11 ff knows nothing of this, though there are rabbinic 
parallels; cf. B.J. Malina, The Palestinian Manna Tradition, 85, n. 3. 

42 Cf. Deut 18.15,18; 34.10 

43 Cf. Ecclus 46.1: Kparaidc kv ito\ep(f> ’lijoovg Nam; /cat 8ia&oxo<; Maivaij ev 

irpo&riTeiaM;. 

44 Cf. Deut 34.10 

45 Cf. T. Rajak, “Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 260. 
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Certain comments made in this context, however, raise the question of 
whether Josephus has allowed his Hellenizing tendency to take him so far as 
to deify Moses. In Antiquities 3.318 he argues that the enduring authority of 
the law bespeaks Moses’ “superhuman power” (ij vir'ep avOpotirov dvvotpuc;). 
He then goes on to remark that because his laws are believed to be of divine 
origin Moses himself has been “ranked higher (KpeiTTwv) than his own 
(human) nature” (3.320). Other places where this question arises are in 
connection with Moses’ ascent of Mount Sinai, his death and one occasion on 
which Josephus calls him Oeioq avqp. The first two may be considered 
together. 

When Moses is long absent on Mount Sinai the sober-minded, Josephus 
informs us, consider it likely that he has been “translated (peTaoTrjvat) by 
God to Himself because of his inherent virtue (■ itpooovoa apen))” (3.97). 
Earlier (3.96) they are said to have been of the opinion that he had been 
“taken back to the divinity” ( it pbq to Oeiov avowexupyKevou). This expression 
arises again in 4.326 where Josephus explains that Moses announced his 
imminent death in advance “for fear lest they should venture to say that by 
reason of his surpassing virtue (virep(3o\i) aperq) he had gone back to the 
Deity (irpog to Oeiov . . . avaxotprioou)" J.D. Tabor has made a useful 
study of Josephus’ description of Moses’ death in relation to the 
disappearances of Enoch and Elijah, and also apotheosis mythology in the 
Graeco-Roman world generally. He argues that while Josephus was willing 
to write unequivocally about Enoch that he “returned to the divinity 
( txvexwpr]ae nvpbq to Oeiov)” (1.85), he was not willing to do the same for 
Moses or Elijah (cf. 9.28). Josephus’ willingness to do so for Enoch may be 
because he treats the early chapters of Genesis as a kind of “golden age” in 
which humans had a much closer association with the gods. 47 In the case of 
Moses we should note that although Josephus asserts that Moses wrote of his 
own death, Moses is still to be understood as sharing the same stature as 
those to whom apotheosis is ascribed in pagan literature such as Aeneas 
(Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities 1.64.4), Romulus (Ibid., 
2.65.2) and Oedipus (Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 1586 ff). Significantly, 


46 For a discussion of the passing of Moses in Pseudo-Philo, the Testament of Moses , 
Memar Marqah and other rabbinic literature, see K. Haacker and P. Schafer, “Nachbiblische 
Traditionen.” See also Ant 5.1 where Josephus uses the expression avdpaiirav 
onroyeyovorcx; of Moses’ death. 

47 Cf. L.H. Feldman, “Man’s 0601106,” 336-353. 
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Dionysius expressed himself equivocally on this subject. Of Aeneas, whose 
body was not found after his final battle, he says only that “some concluded” 
that Aeneas had been translated to the Gods while others argued that he had 
perished in the river alongside which the battle had been waged. In the case 
of Romulus those who suggest apotheosis are described by Dionysius as the 
narrators of “fabulous” accounts of his life, while those who write “more 
plausible” versions say that he was killed by his own people. Josephus’ 
treatment of the passing of Moses would not have been strange to readers 
familiar with the kind of approach taken by Dionysius. A remarkable feature 
of Josephus’ account, though, is that the suggestion of apotheosis is made by 
the “sober-minded” in the company (3.97). Although in the final analysis 
Josephus denies actual apotheosis for Moses 48 this is in no way meant to 
detract from Moses’ high status. Rather it enhances his image as a man in 
close communion with God (cf. 3.75): at two points in the narrative Moses 
is said to be allowed a sight of God (2.275 - the burning bush; 3.88 - Mount 
Sinai), and in 3.99 Josephus implies that Moses partook of celestial food 49 
during his forty-day absence on the mountain (cf. Exod 34.28; Deut 
9.9,18). 50 

The final passage to be considered is Antiquities 3.180 in which Josephus 
refers to Moses as a Oeioq avrjp. The interpretation of this expression has 
exercised the wits of many scholars through the years. C.R. Holladay has 
noted that these scholars have tended to take one of three lines of 
interpretation. One is to see the term as an expression of Moses’ divinity or 
divine nature. A second line of interpretation takes it as an expression of 
Moses’ piety or religiosity; while a third possibility is the deliberately multi¬ 
valent translation, “man of God” which allows for either of the above 
interpretations, or both. 51 As Holladay rightly observes, “Deciding between 


48 W.A. Meeks ( Prophet-King , 141) has suggested that this may reflect an attempt on 
Josephus’ part to combat tendencies in Jewish circles to deify Moses. So too M. Smith, 
“Occult,” 239. C. Begg’s argument (“Some Observations”) that Josephus affirms Moses’ 
Entruckung (Begg’s term) but modifies it in keeping with his portrayal of Moses’ modesty 
is not convincing. 

49 L. Bieler, (0 EIOL ANHP, vol. 2, 33) draws the same inference. Josephus perhaps 
reflects knowledge here of traditions asserting that Moses ascended into heaven to receive the 
Torah. For a discussion of these, see W.A. Meeks, Prophet-King , 205-209. 

50 Josephus reports only one forty-day absence as compared with the two of Exod 24.18 
and 34.28, thus allowing himself to omit the golden calf episode (Exod 32). 

51 C.R. Holladay, Theios Aner, 47-54. On the wider question of the significance of the 
Hellenistic “divine man” during this period see Holladay’s survey of scholarship on 7-45, and 
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these three options thrusts the interpreter into the very heart of Josephus’ 
thought, indeed into the heart of Hellenistic-Jewish thought. ” 52 

The context in which the term occurs is vital for an understanding of its 
import. Josephus writes: 

But one may well be astonished at the hatred which men have for us and which they 
have so persistently maintained, from an idea that we slight the divinity (to Belov) 
whom they themselves profess to venerate. For if one reflects on the construction of 
the tabernacle and looks at the vestments of the priest and the vessels which we use 
for the sacred ministry, he will discover that our lawgiver was a Betog avrjp and that 
these blasphemous charges brought against us by the rest of men are idle. (3.179-180) 

The first thing that strikes one about this passage is its overtly apologetic 
thrust. Josephus is defending the Jews as a whole 53 from the charge that they 
slight (eK<t>otv\i£eiv) the divinity. What is also striking is Josephus’ line of 
defence, namely, to identify the Jewish people with their lawgiver so that 
once it is established that he is a deloq av-qp it will become clear that the 
charge of impiety brought against the Jews is spurious. 54 This point is 
particularly important because if the identification of the lawgiver with those 
who follow the laws be admitted, it becomes clear that the thrust of Josephus’ 
description of Moses must be to counter the charge of slighting the divinity. 
It would seem therefore that the term Oeloq avqp in this context is a reference 
to Moses’ piety rather than a suggestion that he is in some sense divine, or 
a god. 55 

This interpretation is fully borne out by C.R. Holladay’s detailed analysis 
of Josephus’ use of the adjective Oeloq. He notes that according to F.M. 
Cornford 56 the term has a range of meaning extending from “divine” in the 
literal sense of being a god or the son of a god, through being “divinely 
inspired”, to being in some sense excellent or extraordinary. A survey of 
Josephus’ use of the term reveals that, with rare exceptions, he uses deioq to 


D.L. Tiede, Charismatic Figure , 1-100. 

52 C.R. Holladay, Theios Aner , 53-54. 

53 This is made obvious by the comments that some men have hatred “for us”, that “our” 
lawgiver was a Btiog avi }p, and that the charges brought against “us” are idle. 

54 There is no need to go into the validity of this argument here, or indeed, into the means 
that Josephus uses to demonstrate Moses’ nature, namely, the allegorical significance of the 
tabernacle and the priestly vestments. 

55 Cf. D. Georgi, Gegner , 147. 

56 F.M. Cornford, Principium Sapientiae, 108. 
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describe objects, phenomena, concepts or events, and not persons. 57 In many 
of these instances, Holladay notes, the meaning tends towards iepog or 
ayiog. 5S Significant exceptions to this general tendency are the description of 
Augustus as 6 Oeiog Eej Saarog in a Claudian edict (19.289) and, in Against 
Apion the comment that the wisdom and foreknowledge of the future of a 
certain Amenophis, son of Paapis, “were regarded as marks of divinity” 
(Apion 1.232). Josephus also claims that the Egyptians regarded Moses as 
remarkable (dotvpotoroq) and divine ( Oeioq ) (Apion 1.279). In none of these 
instances does Josephus actually associate himself with the designation of a 
human as “divine”, though they do demonstrate that he is fully aware of such 
an understanding among others. Further, given the Egyptian belief that Moses 
was divine, we see that Josephus is not averse to using such material to boost 
the image of his hero. Also, the description of Amenophis shows that 
Josephus is fully aware that great wisdom and knowledge of the future were 
bound to be regarded as marks of divinity by some of his readers. His 
descriptions of Moses and indeed of all the major biblical characters in terms 
very similar to these used of Amenophis suggest that he was not averse to 
Greek readers forming similar opinions of the Jewish heroes. However, he 
never goes so far as to endorse such opinions overtly. 

Another important passage in this connection is Antiquities 10.35 where the 
prophet Isaiah is described as one “acknowledged to be a man of God (deioq) 
and marvellously possessed of the truth.” In this context it is clear that the 
implication of Oeioq is something like “divinely inspired”, since Josephus goes 
on to write, “As he was confident of never having spoken what was false, he 
wrote down in books all that he had prophesied and left them to be 
recognized as true from the event by men of future ages.” The same claim is 
made for twelve others. 59 In another place (18.64) the prophets of Scripture 
are called deioi irpoQrjTou. In all these cases the idea of divine inspiration is 
most likely to be intended by the term deloq. It is absolutely clear, 
furthermore, that for Josephus Moses is supremely a man inspired. We have 
already noted 4.329 where Moses’ preeminence as a prophet is ascribed to the 
fact that “in all his utterances one seemed to hear the speech of God 
Himself.” 


57 C.R. Holladay, Theios Aner, 57-65. 

58 C.R. Holladay, Theios Aner, 61,101. 

59 Cf. Apion 1.41 where the prophets subsequent to Moses are said to have written the 
history of events in thirteen books. 
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In 10.268 Josephus writes of Daniel that the fulfilment of his prophecies 
gained him a reputation of truthfulness, “and at the same time won 
him . . . esteem for his divine power (fleiorijroc).” Here again the emphasis 
is upon Daniel’s prophecies. Josephus continues: “He left behind writings in 
which he has made plain to us the accuracy and faithfulness to truth of his 
prophecies” (10.269). 

These observations confirm the findings already reached above, namely, 
that Josephus does not ascribe divinity in a literal sense to Moses but rather 
emphasizes his position as a man inspired by God and as a man close to God 
because of his piety. Further, there is a deliberate ambiguity about all the 
references we have considered. We saw that Josephus purposely uses 
language that evokes images of apotheosis and yet holds back from actually 
ascribing deification to Moses. Similarly, in regard to his description of 
Moses as deioq avrip we may detect a certain desire to use language that will 
push Moses toward divine status but that will not actually go all the way. The 
closest that Josephus comes to ascribing divinity to Moses is when he says 
that he had “superhuman power” and that he came to be ranked higher than 
his own nature. Even here, however, Josephus does not commit himself to 
more than that Moses was “considered” (voptfeodou) to be higher than human 
nature. Also it is instructive that what Josephus really emphasizes in this 
passage is the enduring authority of the law. For Josephus it is the law that 
is truly divine. 

Before moving on to other aspects of Josephus’ narrative we are obliged 
to ask what significance for the present study inheres in the picture of Moses 
presented by Josephus. On the most basic level we might argue that the image 
of the Jew as descended from an illustrious historical figure is greatly 
enhanced in this section of the biblical paraphrase. The contention that the 
Jews have great men in their past to equal those of any other race is, after all, 
one of the main planks of Josephus’ apologetic platform. Moving beyond this 
basic level, we may also assert that the emphasis on Moses as a man of virtue 
adds strength to an aspect of Josephus’ image of the Jews which has already 
featured strongly in the patriarchal narratives. Now for the first time the idea 
of a specifically law-based piety is invoked. Moses was the great law-giver, 
and the Jews, by implication, adhere to those laws. As in the picture of 
Abraham who grasped the nature of God by his great intellect, so too Moses’ 
laws are the product of an acute mind. The laws are highly reasonable, yet 
also divine. Josephus does not mind leaving ambiguous the exact nature of 
their origin. That is, they are both simply mediated through Moses and also 
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serve as evidence of his own wisdom and piety. In either case the prestige of 
the laws is maintained, as, by extension, is the prestige of those who in later 
years honour and obey them. 

1.1. The Laws of Moses 

It is not within the scope of the present project to attempt a close examination 
of the legal material provided by Josephus especially in Books 3 and 4 of the 
Antiquities . 60 Nevertheless, some benefit may be gained from a more general 
consideration of the kind of values and norms of practice which are upheld 
by Moses’ laws and which shed light on how Josephus intended the Jews to 
be perceived. Two main sections of the Antiquities deal with the provisions 
of Moses’ law, namely 3.90-286 and 4.196-301. 61 

The first of these legal sections begins with the Ten Commandments 
(3.91-92) which need not be repeated here. We may note, however, that they 
are in essential harmony with the themes Josephus has been stressing 
throughout his narrative. Monotheism is of course primary, and Sabbath 
observance is a practice which Josephus earlier explained as an imitation of 
God himself (1.33). When Moses returns from his forty-day sojourn on Sinai 
he relates the divine stipulations concerning the construction of the tabernacle 
(3.102-133) and its furnishings (3.134-150) as well as the priestly vestments 
(3.151-178). We need not study these items here except to note again that for 
Josephus they are evidence of Moses’ (and hence the Jews’) respect for God 
(3.179-187). In Antiquities 3.224-257 Josephus outlines the various sacrifices 
required by the law as well as the main annual festivals instituted by Moses, 
namely. Tabernacles, Passover and Pentecost. In 3.258-268 Josephus 
discusses the purity laws, including a short section on clean and unclean 
food. 62 He also strikes a distinctly apologetic note in this section by 


60 A full-scale treatment of the “ancestral laws” in Josephus is now provided by B. 
Schroder. Die . vdterlichen Gesetze'. Other examinations are provided by D. Altshuler, 
“Classification;” L.H. Feldman, “Use, Authority and Exegesis,” 507-518; D. Goldenberg, 
“AntiquitiesIV, 277 and 288;” and “Halakhah;” K. Kohle, “Halakhic Portions;” B. Revel, 
“Anti-Traditional Laws;” G. Vermes, “Summary of the Law;” R. Gallant, “Josephus’ 
Expositions of Biblical Law;” S. Pearce, “The Council of Seven;” and “The Representation 
of the High Court;” and H. Weyl, Die jiidischen Strafgesetze bei Flavius Josephus among 
others. 

61 A parallel summary of the Torah is to be found in Apion 2.164-219; on which see 
especially, G. Vermes, “A Summary of the Law,” 290-303. 

62 He defers full discussion of this subject to his projected work “On Customs and 
Causes”. 
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characterizing as absurd the notion that Moses was a leper (3.265-268). 
Antiquities 3.269 deals with childbirth and 3.270-279 with rules concerning 
marriage and adultery. The priests in particular are subject to the most 
stringent of rulings here. In 3.280-286 Moses deals with the sabbatical year 
and the year of the Jubilee. A point of particular interest here is the emphasis 
on the fact that enjoyment of the fruits of the earth is to be fully extended to 
the alien as much as to fellow-countrymen. 

The second extended legal section is introduced as “those laws of ours 
which touch our political constitution (xoXtreia)” and which are to be 
observed once the people have taken possession of the land (4.198). In this 
context Moses asserts: “This is what ye should do that your actions may be 
pleasing to God and your felicity assured” (4.199). The first clause of the 
“constitution” is that there should be one holy city (to be chosen by God) and 
one Temple. 63 “In no other city let there be either altar or Temple; for God 
is one and the Hebrew race is one (Oebg yap elq icai to ‘E fipaiwv yevoq ev)” 
(4.201). 64 It is significant to note here the central place occupied by the 
Temple (in a particular city) in Josephus’ understanding of the Hebrew 
people. In the subsequent paragraphs he goes on to discuss again the three 
annual pilgrim festivals during which the people should assemble “from the 
ends of the land which the Hebrews shall conquer.” The purpose of these 
festivals, says Josephus’ Moses is: 

to render thanks to God for benefits received, to intercede for future mercies, and to 
promote by thus meeting and feasting together feelings of mutual affection. For it is 
good that they should not be ignorant of one another, being members of the same race 
and partners in the same institutions; and this end will be attained by such intercourse, 
when through sight and speech they recall those ties to mind, whereas if they remain 
without ever coming into contact they will be regarded by each other as absolute 
strangers. (4.203-204) 

Here again the holy city and the Temple (as the destination of the 
pilgrimages) are key factors in the maintenance of Jewish distinctiveness and 
internal coherence. We cannot but assume that these remained important 
factors for Josephus even as he wrote the Antiquities. We should not allow the 


63 This point may reflect an anti-Samaritan bias on Josephus’ part; cf. T.C.G. Thornton, 
“Anti-Samaritan Exegesis. ” 

64 Cf. Apion 2.193. 
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fact of his residence in Rome to obscure our appreciation of the enduring 
importance for him of these factors. 

In the discussion which follows Josephus covers a wide ranging set of 
rulings which cannot detain us here except to note that he touches on: 1) a 
respectful attitude to the gods of other nations (4.207); 2) the education of the 
public and especially the children in the laws of Moses (4.209-211); 3) the 
practice of daily prayer (4.212-214); 4) the conscientious and impartial 
administration of justice (4.214-222, also 281-284); 5) the make-up of the 
political hierarchy (4.223-224); 6) the inviolability of geographical boundaries 
(4.225); 7) the consumption of agricultural produce (4.226-227); 8) the 
impropriety of cross-fertilization either of plants or of animals (228-230); 9) 
the kind treatment of the poor, beasts of burden, or wayfarers whether they 
be natives of foreigners, “For one must not account as expenditure that which 
out of liberality one lets men take” (4.231-239); care for widows and orphans 
(4.240-243); 10) marriage laws (4.244-259); 11) the discipline of children 
(4.260-265, also 289); 12) financial matters such as loans and debts 
(4.266-272, also 285-288); 13) the treatment of slaves (4.273); 14) the 
restitution of lost property (4.274); 15) the kind treatment of animals (4.275); 
16) the kind treatment of those in need including travellers and the 
handicapped (4.276); 17) interpersonal violence (277-278); 18) the abhorrence 
of eunuchs (4.290-291); and 19) the proper conduct of war, including the 
prohibition of barbarities (4.292-301). 

The overall impact of these laws is the sense that it gives of the Jews as 
an ordered and law-abiding people. Their way of life is pious, it is just and 
it is tempered by kindness and generosity. These are all factors which 
contribute substantially to Josephus’ image of the Jew. 


2. Moses’ Opponents 

It is well known that the Jews in Josephus’ day faced a significant degree of 
hostility from many of the peoples among whom, or alongside whom, they 
lived. 65 It is not surprising therefore that we should find in Josephus’ telling 
of the story of the Hebrews an ample dose of apologetic material, both 


65 Cf., e.g., J.G. Gager, The Origins of Anti-Semitism; Z. Yavetz, “Judeophobia.” 
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defensive and offensive. 66 In the case of Moses, as we have already seen, 
Josephus enhances the stature of his hero by highlighting his virtues and his 
special relationship with God. He further strengthens his portrait of Moses by 
placing over against him significant opponents. While it is the biblical 
narrative which provides these antagonists, Josephus emphasizes their 
significance to draw out the excellences of Moses as well as to refute certain 
well established calumnies against the Jews. Admittedly, apologetic is a 
feature to varying degrees of the entire biblical paraphrase, but the 
importance of Moses to Josephus’ conception of Judaism and the fact that he 
would have been one of the few, if not the only, Jewish ancestor known to 
non-Jews 67 results in a greater concentration of apologetic here than in other 
portions of the Antiquities. It is important to note, however, that it is not only 
foreigners, or outsiders, who oppose Moses. As in the biblical narrative, 
many of Moses’ most serious contenders are themselves Israelites. This fact 
allows Josephus to add a very significant dimension to his overall project. His 
portrayal of Moses is set not only over against certain foreigners, but also 
over against significant insiders. The “message” of his rewritten Bible is 
directed at both non-Jews as well as those Jews who had different opinions 
on the essential nature of Judaism. The particular points of difference between 
Josephus and his Jewish opponents become clear in his reworking of Israelite 
opposition to Moses. 

2.1. Foreign Opponents 

2.1.1. The Egyptians 

As in the biblical story, the Egyptians prove to be cruel enemies of the people 
of Israel as a whole, and therefore of Moses their leader and spokesman 68 in 
particular. In Against Apion Josephus writes that “the Egyptians, the whole 
race without exception ... are notoriously our bitterest enemies” (1.70). The 
first noteworthy appearance of the Egyptians in the Antiquities is in the 


66 Defensive apologetic is the response to specific charges brought by opponents, such as 
that Moses was a leper or that the Jews are by nature antagonistic to outsiders. Offensive 
apologetic is the general exposition of the positive features of Judaism without reference to 
prior calumnies to the contrary. H.W. Attridge {Interpretation, 181) and C.R. Holladay 
(Theios Aner, 90-91) use similar definitions. 

67 Cf. J.G. Gager, Moses and Greco-Roman Paganism-, T. Rajak, “FlaviusJosephus,” vol. 
1, 255-256. 

68 We have already noted that the biblical idea of Aaron as Moses’ spokesman is absent 
from Josephus’ account. 
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episode of Abraham’s sojourn in Egypt (1.161-168; Gen 12.10 ff). There, as 
we have seen, the Egyptians feature as the lowest of peoples characterized by 
a “frenzy for women” (1.162); and whose religion is in such disarray that 
only the sagacious Hebrew forebear Abraham is able to extract them from 
their dilemmas (1.166). In all matters, including astronomy and arithmetic 
(1.167) they are wholly inferior to Abraham. Later in the story Abraham is 
told by God that his descendants are in the future to endure for four hundred 
years “evil neighbours in Egypt” (1.185). By the time of the exodus and the 
rise of Moses the Egyptians are, “a voluptuous people and slack to labour, 
slaves to pleasure in general and to a love of lucre in particular”, who in their 
bitter envy of the Israelites’ prosperity 69 grossly maltreat them (2.201, 202). 70 

Moses faces opposition from two specific quarters in Egypt, the “sacred 
scribes” (iepoypappaTeig) of Pharaoh’s court, 71 and Pharaoh himself. 
Josephus uses their opposition to accentuate the virtues of Moses and the 
Hebrews. In Antiquities 2.205 one of the sacred scribes, who are described 
as “persons with considerable skill in accurately predicting the future”, 72 
announces to the king the imminent advent of one who besides being 
exceedingly virtuous, “would abase the sovereignty of the Egyptians and exalt 


69 J. Cohen points out ( Origin , 54) that Josephus omits the biblical explanation of the 
Egyptians’ animosity, namely the Israelites’ great increase in numbers (cf. Exod 1.9-10). But 
see Ant 4.102 where Balak is afraid of Israelite numbers. 

70 There are some mitigating elements in this negative portrayal of the Egyptians. 
Specifically, Egypt is generally described as a land of plenty and the whole period of Joseph’s 
sojourn is related in favourable tones. Joseph marries an Egyptian woman (whom Josephus 
does not have converted as in Joseph and Asenath), and rises to a position of “great 
prosperity among the Egyptians” (2.198). His brothers are said to come to the end of their 
lives “after sojourning happily in Egypt” (2.199). Despite this Josephus remains determined 
to remind his readers that Mesopotamia and not Egypt is the place of the Hebrews’ origin 
(e.g. 2.177). 

7l In some places (2.242,285) they are referred to simply as priests (vepeic). That Josephus 
is indeed referring to one group of people and not two is indicated in 2.242 where Pharaoh’s 
daughter rebukes the priests for seeking the aid of one against whom they had formerly 
plotted. The only people in the narrative who fit such a description are the “sacred scribes”. 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon lists lepoypafiparevq as “a sacred scribe, a lower 
order of the Egyptian priesthood” (821). For Josephus these personages play a far more 
significant role than that of minor priests; cf. next footnote. 

72 In Apion 1.28 Josephus states that in Egypt the priests were entrusted with the charge 
and exposition of the ancient chronicles. In Apion 2.141 he says they were given a two-fold 
commission: divine worship and the charge of learning. This double commission is perhaps 
the origin of the term iepoypafiparevQ. 
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the Israelites” (2.205). 73 This theme continues when the infant Moses, now 
the adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter (and apparently the heir to the 
Egyptian throne), on being playfully crowned with Pharaoh’s diadem, flings 
this emblem of Egyptian sovereignty to the ground. 74 The action is taken as 
an evil omen by the Egyptians (2.234). The sacred scribe realizes the identity 
of the child and implores Pharaoh to kill him, both to relieve the Egyptians 
of their fears and to deprive the Hebrews of their hopes. God’s providence 
(jpovoia) intervenes to safeguard Moses’ life (2.235). Later, Josephus 
prefaces his account of the Ethiopian campaign with the observation that in 
addition to providing evidence of Moses’ merits (apery), it also proves that 
“he was born for their [sc. the Egyptians’] humiliation and for the 
advancement of the Hebrews” (2.238). 

Josephus also emphasizes the indebtedness of the Egyptians to Moses, 
despite their shameful treatment of him 75 . This he does primarily in the story 
of Moses’ heroic actions during a military crisis precipitated by an invasion 
by the Ethiopians (2.238-253) 76 , in which the scribes (at God’s instigation) 
are forced to solicit Moses’ help. At the climax of the episode the Ethiopian 
princess, seeing the ingenuity of his military strategy, realizes “that it was to 
him [sc. Moses] that the Egyptians, who but now despaired of their 
independence, owed all their success” (2.252). 

Finally, Josephus portrays opposition to the Hebrews as opposition to God 
himself. In the encounter between Moses and the Egyptian magicians in 
Pharaoh’s court Moses insists that his miracle “is from no witchcraft or 


73 In The Fragmentary Targum the priests who make this prediction are Jannes and 
Jambres (cited in G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 93). On these two brothers as 
opponents of Moses, see further 2 Tim 3.8. Several papyrus fragments remain of what may 
have been a version or versions of the so-called book of Jannes and Jambres which may have 
been a source of these traditions. For a brief discussion of these texts with a useful 
bibliography see A. Pietersma and R.T. Lutz, “ Jannes and Jambres.” 

74 For rabbinic parallels to this incident see the literature cited by L.H. Feldman, 
“Moses,” part one, 305, n. 4. See also Ant 2.226-227 where the baby Moses spurns the 
breast of the Egyptian wet nurse, to which Miriam responds: “It is lost labour ... to 
summon to feed the child these women who have no ties of kinship with it. . . maybe it 
would take the breast of one of its own race.” When Moses’ mother is brought the infant 
“gleefully . . . fastened upon the breast.” For rabbinic parallels see L.H. Feldman, ibid., 
302. 

75 He has already asserted their indebtedness to Abraham and to Joseph. 

76 0n this extra-biblical episode, see T. Rajak, “Moses in Ethiopia;” D. Runnals, 
“EthiopianCampaign;” D.J. Silver, “Moses and the Hungry Birds.” 
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deception of the judgement, but from God’s providence (ypovoioi) and power 
(dvvotpi c)” (2.286). 77 Josephus also elects to relate the plagues in full to 
illustrate the axiom that it “behoves mankind to learn to restrict themselves 
to such action as shall not offend the Deity nor provoke Him in wrath to 
punish them for their iniquities” (2.293). In another place he writes that 
Pharaoh was not moved by the plagues for he was not “a mere imbecile 
devoid of malice”. Rather, he was actually “matching himself against God as 
a deliberate traitor to the cause of virtue” (2.307). It is with a degree of 
discernible relish that Josephus describes the tokens of God’s wrath that 
accompany the final destruction of the Egyptian army in the waters of the Red 
Sea (2.340-344). 78 

In his portrayal of Egyptian opposition to the Hebrews Josephus has 
accentuated the picture of his forebears as a persecuted people. As we saw in 
the previous chapter, this is a theme that goes all the way back to Abraham 
and a religious cause. Now, however, opposition to the Hebrews is little more 
than base envy which is not even alleviated by the obvious debt that is owed 
to the Hebrews for many benefits. Nevertheless, as in Abraham’s case the 
Hebrews experience God’s protection and care. This is a factor which 
continues to feature strongly in Josephus’ image of the Jew. 

2.1.2. The Peoples of the Desert 

Several groups which fall into this category need be mentioned only in 
passing: 1) The Idumaeans, who refuse the Hebrews passage (4.76-77; cf. 
Num 20.14-22; Deut 2.1-8). Josephus states that God did not counsel Moses 
to wage war with them, but does not include the reason given in 
Deuteronomy 2.5, namely, that God had given the territory to Esau. Josephus 
also fails to mention the kinship between the Israelites and the Idumaeans 
(Edomites) on which the biblical Moses bases his request for passage through 
their territory (Num 20.14). This may reflect an issue still debated in 
Josephus’ own day. In Antiquities 14.403 Herod the Idumaean is referred to 


77 In general miracles in Josephus’ narrative serve to authenticate the prophet or miracle- 
worker as an agent of God; cf. G. Delling, “Wunderbare,” 308; G.W. MacRae, “Miracle,” 
135-136; H.R. Moehring, “Rationalization,”377. See also D.L. Tiede, Charismatic Figure, 
223-224. 

78 

Cf. 5.60 where similar elements (thunder, lightning and hail) signify the co-operation 
(avvepyia) of God in the extermination of the Canaanites. God’s presence on Sinai is 
similarly signified (3.80). See also the rout of the Philistines in 6.26 f, on which passage see 
the comments of H.R. Moehring, “Rationalization,” 378. 
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as a “half-Jew” ( rtpuovbotloi. ;). During the siege of Jerusalem Simon the 
Idumaean chief claims that the Idumaeans are the close kin (oixtioi) and 
fellow-countrymen ( bp.o<i>v\oi ) of the Jews (War 4.275). A key passage for 
understanding these references is of course Antiquities 13.257-258 in which 
John Hyrcanus forces the Idumaeans to be circumcized and to observe Jewish 
laws. In this context Josephus writes: “And from that time on they have 
continued to be Jews” (13.258). Our discussion above reveals that this is an 
assertion with which Josephus probably had some significant and enduring 
reservations. 79 2) Sihon and the Amorites who refuse the Hebrews passage 
and are subsequently defeated in battle (4.85-95; cf. Num 21.21-32; Deut 
2.24-37). 80 Josephus again follows the Numbers account rather than that in 
Deuteronomy which depicts the Israelites deliberately setting out to dispossess 
Sihon. In the latter account God hardens Sihon and makes him obstinate (Deut 
2.30) in order to deliver him into the Hebrews’ power. Josephus attributes 
their defeat to their lack of skill in counsel and their lack of valour (4.94). 
The Hebrews, by implication, exhibited both these virtues. 3) Og, “king of 
Galadene and Gaulanitis” (Bibl. Bashan; 4.96-99; cf. Num 21.33-35; Deut 
3.1-11). Josephus supplements the biblical account in Numbers by stating that 
Og came to the aid of his friend Sihon (4.96-99), thus making it more explicit 
that he was the aggressor (cf. Num 21.33). 

In Antiquities as in Numbers these three incidents serve as precursors to 
the important Balak/Balaam episode. Before we come to that incident, 
however, we need to backtrack a little and take stock of another significant 
hostile people, the Amalekites. 

2.1.2.1. The Amalekites 

Josephus devotes a relatively long passage (3.39-62) to his account of the 
Amalekite menace, which in Exodus takes up only nine verses (17.8-16). 
Much of the embellishment is for dramatic effect. Thackeray again suggests 
there is evidence of the “Thucydidean” ovvepyoq, especially in the battle 
scene (3.53 ff). 81 Several factors more important for the present study also 
emerge. Josephus contrasts the Amalekites, who were “the most warlike of 
the peoples in those parts” (3.40), with the Hebrews under Moses who were 


79 

He certainly did not appreciate the part that some of them played in the war against 

Rome; cf., e.g., War 7.267. 

80 

Josephus greatly embellishes the biblical accounts of this battle. Thackeray (LCL 
Josephus , vol. 4, 521, n. c) ascribes Josephus’ treatment to a “Thucydidean” assistant. 
gl LCL Josephus, vol. 4, 345, n. a. 
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“expectant of no hostility” (2.43). Exodus 17.8 states simply: “Then Amalek 
came and fought against Israel at Rephidim.” Josephus gives a far more 
elaborate picture of the Amalekites sending embassies around the countryside 
stirring up opposition and orchestrating a concerted attack on the Israelites 
(3.39-42). 82 Josephus also emphasizes the unevenness of the battle. On the 
one side is the Hebrew host “destitute of everything” (3.43), and on the other 
is the fully equipped Amalekite army. 83 This, of course, serves to heighten 
the victory of the Hebrews. The virtues of Joshua in particular are 
emphasized (3.49). The outcome of the battle is that “[the Hebrews] enslaved 
not the persons only of their assailants but also their spirit, and became to all 
the neighbouring races, after the defeat of these first adversaries, a source of 
terror” (3.56). 84 

Both here and in the instances described above Josephus maintains his 
portrayal of the Hebrews as an essentially peaceable people. However, when 
they are provoked to war they are a terrible fighting force. As in Scripture, 
the Amalekites become the particular objects of the Hebrews’ vengeance. 
Moses predicts that the Amalekites are to be “utterly exterminated 
. . . because they had set upon the Hebrews at a time when they were in a 
desert country and in sore distress” (3.60; cf. Exod 17.14, 16). Later Moses 
reiterates this sentiment when he exhorts the Hebrews “not to forget that 
insolence of the Amalekites, but to take the field against them and exact 
vengeance for the wrong which they had done them when they were in the 
desert” (4.304; cf. Deut 25.17-19). Josephus’ willingness to include such 
strong sentiments of revenge should not be overlooked when it comes to an 
overall assessment of his presentation of the Jews. He has a strong sense of 
justice and is not afraid to allow an attitude of pious belligerence to show 
through from time to time (see also 11.281 ff). This will become even clearer 
in the episode to be studied below. Whether Josephus identified Amalek with 
Rome as did later Jewish tradition 86 is not a question for which the Antiquities 


82 Cf. Mekhilta (ed. Lauterbach) ad loc. 

83 Josephus had some biblical support for this description in Deut 25.18 which speaks of 
the Amalekites’ victims being “faint and weary. ” 

84 Josephus does not include the Amalekites among those who repulsed the Hebrews’ first 
attempt to enter the land of Canaan (4.6,9; cf. Num 14.43,45). 

85 Saul’s demise is occasioned to a large extent by his failure to carry out this injunction; 
cf. 6.137-139. 

86 Cf. W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten , 146 ff; J. Maier, “Amalek.” L. Ginzberg, 
Legends , vol. 6, 24-25, nn. 141,147. 
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provides an answer. However, we might note that in light of the importance 
of Amalek and especially of the biblical command not to forget in rabbinic 
literature Josephus’ extended treatment of these enemies of the Jews becomes 

87 

less than extraordinary. 

2.1.2.2. Balak, Balaam and the Midianites 

Josephus’ rendition of the story of Balaam 88 bears numerous very significant 
elements for the present study. 89 It is noteworthy that the entire episode is 
pitched as an explanation for hostilities that are to be recounted later (4.101). 
The instigator of trouble is Balak, the king of the Moabites. Much like the 
Egyptians in Exodus 1.9-10, Balak is frightened by the great numbers of the 
Israelites and the possible detriment that they might be to his own interests 
(4.102; Num 22.2-4). What he does not know, however, and what Josephus 
is very careful to point out, is that the Hebrews have a foreign policy that 
does not allow them to interfere with other countries (4.102). As was noted 
earlier, Josephus was at pains to emphasize the irenic intentions of the 
Hebrews despite the preponderance of war and strife in this section of the 
narrative. Further, not only were the Hebrews loathe to interfere with other 
countries, but it was God himself who had forbidden them to do so. The 
implication is that the religion of the people is intrinsically peaceable - a 
feature of the Jewish constitution which Josephus elaborates in other places 

n 90 

as well. 


87 

This influence is felt in Christian literature as well; e.g., Barnabas 12.9; Justin Martyr, 
Dialogue , 49.8; 131.4-5. Cf. W. Horbury, “Jewish-ChristianRelations,” 333. 

88 Josephus, BaXapoc;; LXX, Bakctctfi. 

89 This is not the place to attempt an analysis of the place of the Balaam traditions in the 
Hebrew Bible or, indeed, the later midrashim. On the former, see W. Gross, Bilearn; M.S. 
Moore, The Balaam Traditions; and “Another Look at Balaam.” On the Balaam traditions 
in the Bible as well as in later Jewish works, see J.T. Greene, Balaam and His Interpreters , 
and “The Balaam Figure and Type.” On Balaam in rabbinic and patristic tradition, see J.R. 
Baskin, Pharaoh’s Counsellor’s; and especially G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 127-177. 
On Josephus’ portrayal of Balaam, see also L.H. Feldman, “Balaam.” 

90 Cf. 16.177. In explanation of his citation of certain Roman decrees in favour of the 
Jews Josephus states: “And it is most profitable for all men, Greeks and Barbarians alike, to 
practise justice, about which our laws are most concerned and, if we sincerely abide by them, 
they make us well disposed and friendly to all men. ” Earlier in the same book he quotes 
Nicholas of Damascus saying, “There is nothing hostile to mankind (airavdpuirov) in our 
customs, but they are all pious and consecrated with saving righteousness” (16.43). Agrippa, 
to whom these words are addressed affirms them by concluding, “even by honouring their 
own customs [the Jews] caused no distress to others” (16.59). 
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Josephus’ statement here is also an implicit acknowledgement of the 
“separateness” (afu^ia) of which the Jews were often accused in antiquity. 91 
By saying that the Jews were “not for interfering with other countries,” he 
is echoing the sentiment expressed elsewhere that, “The only thing that we 
have asked to share with others is the right to preserve our ancestral religion 
without interference (aKwXurwg)” (16.41). 92 

Balak, in the mean time, and with the help of the Midianites, has sent a 
delegation to solicit the imprecatory services of Balaam, “the best diviner in 
the land” (4.104) 94 . Balaam’s initial response is to deny Balak’s request on 


9l The prime example of this accusation in the writings of Josephus is the slanders of 
Hainan in 11.212. Other examples, as well as of Josephus’ acknowledgement of Jewish 
“separateness” though not of any ill-will thereby intended include: 12.281, 13.245 (see LCL 
Josephus , vol. 7, 350, n. c); Apion 1.68, War 6.115. This theme is also present in the 
biblical tradition. Num 23.9 reads: “Behold a people who dwells apart, and shall not be 
reckoned among the nations;” which Philo renders, “But I [sc. Balaam] shall not be able to 
harm the people, which shall dwell alone, not reckoned among other nations; and that, not 
because their dwelling-place is set apart and their land severed from others, but because in 
virtue of the distinction of their peculiar customs they do not mix with others (fir) 
ffvvavcifuyvvfievoc;) to depart from the ways of their fathers” (Moses 1.278). 

92 Again this statement comes in the context of Nicholas’ speech to Agrippa, but is a 
reflection of Josephus’ own sentiment too. D.L. Balch (“. . . you teach all the Jews . . .”) 
has shown that a similar concern to present a people as distinct and yet not hostile to others 
may be found in Dioysius of Halicarnassus as well as Luke-Acts (370-373,82). He also 
suggests that it is significant that Luke-Acts ends with a statement about Paul conducting his 
affairs in Rome “unhindered” (axcoXurcog) by others. See also G. Delling, “Das Letzte 
Wort;” and D.L. Mealand, “The Close of Acts.” In a number of places Josephus privides 
the texts of Roman decrees allowing the Jews to follow their own customs without 
interference, e.g. 14.213-214,216,245-246; 16.35-39; 19.283,290. 

93 Josephus, Ma&tawrai; LXX Mabiap. The presence in the biblical story of Midianites 
in an affair that seems to involve only Moabites causes some difficulties. Josephus overcomes 
these by explaining that the two nations were “linked by an ancestral amity and alliance” 
(4.102; but see Gen 36.35). Other explanations for the alliance between Moab and Midian 
are given in rabbinic sources; cf. G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition , 128. In Deut 23.3-5 
and Neh 13.1-2 those who are said to have hired Balaam are the Ammonites and the 
Moabites. 

94 This in no way justifies J.T. Greene’s statement (Balaam and His Interpreters , 144), 
“For Josephus, Balaam was the greatest of the prophets.” Nevertheless, by praising Balaam 
to the extent that he does Josephus ensures that his oracles, which are very felicitous for the 
Hebrews, are taken seriously. Other aspects of Josephus’ positive portrayal of Balaam include 
his hospitable reception of the delegation from Balak (4.105) and the fact that it is God who 
has given him his “high renown for truth’s sake and for the prediction thereof’ (4.105). 
Josephus omits the detail of Num 31.8 that the avenging Hebrew army killed Balaam along 
with the Midianites. Over against these points, however, stands the fact that according to 
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the grounds that the Israelites are “in favour with God”, 95 and to counsel 
them to “renounce that hatred which they bore to the Israelites” 96 
(4.105-106). Both of these statements are significant. The second statement 
is an example of Josephus the diplomat expressing his views through the 
characters in his narrative. His role as an apologist for Judaism is well- 
known, yet here we see him not so much defending the Jews against specific 
attacks as simply urging their enemies to a better frame of mind. 97 The first 
statement raises again the theme of God’s relationship with Israel. Balaam 
will presently return to this subject. 

2.1.2.2.1. Balaam’s Oracles 

We skip over the story of the talking donkey, which Josephus uses to 
reinforce the point that God will not allow Balaam to curse the Israelites 
(4.110-111), and come now to Balaam’s oracles. In chapters twenty-three and 
twenty-four of Numbers there are four attempts to curse the Hebrews and 
four oracles. 99 Josephus gives only the first in direct discourse (4.114-117). 
The next two attempts do not result in oracles at all. Josephus simply relates 
that they are unsuccessful (4.124). Then Balaam falls on his face and delivers 
a second oracle (4.125), which Josephus relates in indirect discourse. There 
are no more oracles after this but Josephus’ Balaam does add a kind of 
summary of his visions (4.127-129) to preface his advice on how to harm the 
Israelites. All of this material is of key significance in Josephus’ portrayal of 
the Jews. 

The main oracle in Josephus’ account (4.114-117) is dominated by a two¬ 
fold theme, namely, that God is both watching over the Hebrews and has 
provided the means to ensure their happiness. 100 The oracle opens with the 


Josephus Balaam’s own desire was to comply with the wishes of the delegation (4.105; also 
4.121,122,123,126). According to some strands of Jewish tradition Balaam’s reason for 
wanting to fulfil Balak’s commission was his desire for the reward he offered; cf. Jude 11; 
2 Pet 2.15. 

95 Cf. Num 22.12. 

96 Josephus has no biblical support for this addition. 

97 Cf. 16.175. 

98 Cf. G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 135-140; J.R. Levison, “The Debut of the 
Divine Spirit.” 

"Num 23.7-10,18-24; 24.3-9,15-24. 

100 

Balaam later defends himself against the angry retorts of Balak by insisting that God, 
in his gracious favour to them (evfxevrjQ avroiq), is zealous to confer on them a life of felicity 
and everlasting renown (evdorifiaiv (Siog kou /cXeog alcovLog) (4.122). 
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pronouncement that this people is happy (evdaipo)v) because God has given 
them the possession of untold good things (pvpicop kty/ok; ayaOav), and his 
own providence ( -irpovoia ) as ally (ovpfiaxog) and guide/leader (riyepwv). The 
next sentence asserts that God’s providence (or regard, t<j>opuivToQ) is 
extended to the Hebrews alone; 101 and further that that which God has 
provided constitutes the means whereby they may become the happiest 
0 evdcupoveorepoi ) of all people. This raises the possibility that where 
possession of “good things” is referred to both here and above it is the laws 
that are intended. 102 This possibility is strengthened if the prediction that they 
will be adjudged to surpass all other people /car’ aperi/p /cai ffiXaunp 
eiarti8evp6iT<j}p apioruv /cai Kadapwv iroprjpioK; is taken as a reference to 
observance of the laws. We have already noted that Josephus can equate 
aperrj with obedience to the laws; and it is noteworthy that Whiston renders 
the second part of this sentence, “the earnest prosecution of the best rules of 
life.” 104 

The oracle goes on to include among God’s benefactions the perpetual 
possession of the land and a great increase in their numbers (4.115). 105 
Indeed, the land itself will not suffice as their home which will be the entire 
world (4.116). In peace-time God will supply every sort of blessing and in 
war-time victory (plktj) and mastery (/cparo?) (4.116). The oracle ends in 
defiance urging the Hebrews’ enemies to make war on them, for God will 
provide abundant valour (avdpeia to icepiov) and the outcome is sure (4.117). 

One matter of particular importance here deserves further comment, 
namely Josephus’ attitude towards the Diaspora. In the passage referred to 
above and in 1.282 the spread of the Jews throughout the habitable world is 
presented as a divine blessing. In numerous other passages, however, the 
diaspora is viewed as exile and therefore as punishment for sin (cf. 


101 In 3.313 the Israelites are described as the race which God esteems above all mankind 
(o iravrwv paWor avdp&irwv eaxe 8ta n/tijc), despite their faintheartedness at entering the 

promised land. 

102. 

Cf. passages where the laws are spoken of as gifts which ensure a blissful life, e.g. 
3.78 84; 4.211. 

03 In Apion 2.182 Josephus responds to the charge that the Jews have “produced no 
inventors in crafts or literature. ” It is noteworthy that in this context he argues precisely that 
for Jews the only virtue or wisdom lies in the observance of the laws (Apion 2.183). 

104 Cf. Thackeray’s more general “passion for pursuits most noble”. In Whiston’s 
translation it is the laws that are passed on to the children in the next line. In Thackeray it 
is “this heritage”. 

105 This is an element of the biblical oracle (Num 23.10). 
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4.190-191, 314; 8.271; 9.281). Jospehus thus betrays as ambivalent attitude 
to the dispersion of his people. Other references to the universal presence of 
the Jews are of a more neutral nature (cf. 14.114; War 2.398; 6.442; 7.43; 
Apion 1.33), yet Josephus is also aware that this may be a cause for 
antagonism among gentiles (cf. War 1 A3 ff and especially Ant 11.212 where 
Haman brings his charges against the Jews). 106 Another matter of relevance 
is whether Josephus expected a restoration of the Jews to the land of Israel. 
Van Unnik cites two passages which give some hint of an affirmative answer 
to this question. The first is Antiquities 20.166 where Josephus writes: 

This is the reason why, in my opinion, even God himself, for loathing of their [i.e. 
the sicarii’s ] impiety, turned away from our city and, because He deemed the 
Temple to be no longer a clean dwelling place for Him, brought the Romans upon us 
and purification by fire upon the city, while He inflicted slavery upon us together with 
our wives and children; for He wished to chasten us by these calamities. 

Yet, as van Unnik astutely asks, what happens after the city has been purified 
and the people have been chastened? Do these concepts not imply subsequent 
restoration of some kind? If they do Josephus is not willing to say so 
explicitly in this context. In 4.314, however, Josephus is bolder. After 
describing what the consequences of the people’s sins will be Josephus’ 
Moses assures them that, “God who created you will restore those cities to 
your citizens and the Temple too; yet they will be lost not once but often. ” 
The clear implication here is that Josephus expected a restoration of the 
Temple, perhaps even in his own life-time. The restoration is apparently not 
an eschatological one, however. The restored Temple might very well at some 
future date be lost again should future generations wander from God’s path. 

Balaam’s second oracle (4.125) is devoid of any obvious reference to the 
Israelites. Josephus simply writes that the seer “foretold what calamities were 
to come for kings and what for cities of the highest celebrity . . . along with 
other events which have already befallen men in bygone ages, by land and 
sea, down to times within my memory.” This is followed by the significant 


106 All these passages are discussed briefly by W.C. van Unnik, Das Selbstverstandnis der 

Judischen Diaspora, 137-145. 

107 Cf. LCL Josephus, vol. 10, 89, n. e. 

108 

Josephus makes it clear here as in other places that he did not lay the blame for the 
destruction of the Temple on the whole people of Israel. Nevertheless the impious actions of 
a part of the people have ramifications for the whole. 
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comment: “And from all these prophecies having received the fulfilment he 
predicted one may infer what the future also has in store. ” It is tempting to 
take Josephus at his word and suggest that by looking at the biblical oracles 
in Numbers we may deduce which prophecies Josephus would have 
considered already fulfilled and which still lay in the future. The prophecy 
most obviously fulfilled, and therefore already in the past for Josephus is the 
humiliation of Agag (Num 24.7) 109 . Perhaps he would also have taken 
Numbers 23.21 as fulfilled (by, for example the kings of Israel): “And the 
shout of a king is among them.” He may have taken Numbers 23.24 and 
24.8, 9 which refer to Jacob’s destruction of his enemies, as fulfilled during 
the period of the monarchy under David and Solomon, or under the 
Hasmonaeans. Numbers 24.17-19 is difficult to classify. The biblical seer 
says: “I see him, but not now; I behold him, but not near; A star shall come 
forth from Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise from Israel.” Josephus may have 
shared views then current that this was a prophecy of the Messiah still to 
come. 110 The list of the “star’s” exploits in Numbers 24.17-19, however, as 
well as the prophecies in verses 20-22 may be what Josephus has in mind in 
Antiquities 4.125, when he refers to the “calamities” which have already 
happened. In other words, he may have applied the prophecy of Numbers 
24.17 to a figure such as David, or even the Hasmonaeans. 

The one prophecy Josephus is almost certain to have regarded as still 
partly in the future is Numbers 24.24: “But ships shall come from the coasts 
of Kittim, and shall afflict Asshur and shall afflict Eber; so they also shall 
come to destruction.” Josephus probably shared the contemporary 
identification of the Kittim with the Romans 111 and would therefore have 


110 Cf. The Tar gum Pseudo Jonathan ; Fragmentary Tar gum: j.Taanif, Origen, Sermons 
on Numbers 12.7. 

11 *Cf. The Fragmentary Targum: “Mighty armies of Livemia shall come out of the great 
city and many Roman legions shall join them. They shall take the Assyrians captive, and shall 
oppress all men from beyond the Euphrates; but the end of them all shall be destruction, 
eternal destruction. ” Targum Onkelos: “The Romans shall mobilize troops. They shall oppress 
Asshur, and shall conquer the land beyond Euphrates; but they shall all perish forever.” 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan : “Armies shall gather together, furnished with weapons. They shall 
set out from Lombardy and Italy in large companies, and shall join the legions from 
Constantinople to oppress the Assyrians and take captive the children of Eber; but the end of 
them all shall be to fall by the hand of the king Messiah, and they shall perish forever.” All 
these translations are provided by G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition , 168-169. The Latin 
Vulgate of Num 24.24 reads: “venient in trieribus de Italia, superabunt Assyrios vastabuntque 
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understood the last part of this verse as a prophecy of the defeat of the 
Roman armies. It may be to this fact that he cryptically points when he refers 
to inferences from Balaam’s oracles concerning the future. That Josephus 
cherished hopes of a Messiah in the mould of Numbers 24.17 is possible, 
though not certain. That he was confident of the future, divinely ordained, 
destruction of Roman hegemony seems assured. 112 

This point is reaffirmed in Balaam’s next (non-biblical) comments 
prefacing his counsel on how to harm the Israelites (4.127-128). He insists 
that the Hebrews “will never be overwhelmed by utter destruction” whether 
by war, pestilence, famine, or anything else, for God is watching over them. 
Misfortunes and calamities that do arise will be “of little moment and for a 
little while.” Although they may appear to abased ( TonreivovoOou doKovvrei;) 
they will thereafter “flourish once more to the terror of those who inflicted 
these injuries upon them” (4.128). Only a very real hope in the divine 
destruction of Rome could be behind such a defiant claim, albeit in the mouth 
of the gentile seer Balaam. 114 

In this section of Josephus’ narrative the image of the Jew has taken on 
new dimensions. The providence of God already established as a constant 
theme of Josephus’ description of Jewish history is now seen to include 
eventual military vindication for this people. Josephus makes it clear that such 
national humiliations as do arise (and have already arisen) are to be of short 
duration. A patient yet sure expectation of future glory must now be added 
to our ever more focused understanding of Josephus’ image of the Jew. 


Hebraeos et ad extremum etiam ipsi peribunt. ” See also the brief comments on this passage 
in G. Vermes, Discovery in the Judaean Desert , 208-209. On the Kittim in Daniel, see F.F. 
Bruce, “The Romans Through Jewish Eyes,” 3-4. On the identification of the Kittim at 
Qumran, see Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of 
Darkness , 22-26; A. Dupont-Sommer, Jewish Sect , 14-37; and G.J. Brooke, “The Kittim,” 
135-159. 

112 Pace N.T. Wright, The New Testament and the People of God, 217. 

113 H.St.J. Thackeray (LCL Josephus , vol 4, 538, n. a) draws attention to LXX Isa 57.17 
and Baruch 4.29. 

114 Cf. W.C. van Unnik, “Alien Women,” 246; M. de Jonge, “Zukunftserwartungen,” 
211 - 212 . 
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2.1.2.2.2. The Midianite Seduction 

The seduction of the Hebrew youths by Midianite women (4.126-155) is 
precipitated by Balaam’s parting advice. He argues, in essence, that the only 
way to gain any advantage over the Hebrews is to cause them to provoke God 
to anger. 115 This is best accomplished by having beautiful maidens entice the 
Hebrew youths with their charms and so induce them to “renounce the laws 
of their fathers and the God to whom they owe them, and to worship the gods 
of the Midianites and the Moabites” (4.130). 116 Here too Josephus is drawing 
on well established tradition. Pseudo-Philo described Balaam’s advice in terms 
of sexual sin alone (LAB 18.13), but Philo (1Moses 1.295-298) linked sexual 
immorality with idolatry, saying that the former was simply a seduction to the 
latter. Revelation 2.14 makes a similar connection. 117 Josephus certainly 
shares this perspective but goes further by speaking in more general terms of 
the abandonment of the Jewish laws. To do such is equivalent to apostasy 
from God 118 which, in turn, leads to the worship of foreign gods. 

The narrative continues as the Midianites follow Balaam’s advice; and it 
is not long before the Hebrew youths are inflamed with passion , begging 
the maidens to become their brides. The women, however, demand 
guarantees of trustworthiness from the youths (4.134-136). The conditions 
laid down by the Midianite women are of particular interest here. 120 They are 


115 The view that Israel’s disobedience to God can be expedient to her enemies in battle 
is expressed clearly elsewhere as well, e.g. Judith 5.20-21; LAB 18.13; Philo, Moses 1.295. 

116 Josephus has biblical support for this development. Num 25.1 states that the people 
“began to play the harlot with the daughters of Moab. ” Verse two states further that the 
Moabite women invited the people to the sacrifices of their gods and that the Hebrews 
participated in sacrificial meals and bowed down to the foreign gods. In verse eighteen of the 
same chapter we read that the Midianite overtures were “tricks” and “deception”; while in 
Num 31.16 we read that they acted according to the counsel of Balaam (the question of the 
differing pentateuchal sources need not concern us here). These strands are brought together 
in Numbers Rabbah 20.23; cf. G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition , 170. 

117 See also the literature cited by G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition , 162-164. 

118 Cf. Apion 2.184: “For us, with our conviction that the original institution of the law 
was in accordance with the will of God, it would be rank impiety not to observe it. ” See also 
Apion 2.233; Ant 18.266-268; 20.116. 

119 We have already noted that Moses does not share this failing. 

120 H.St.J. Thackeray (LCL Josephus , vol 4, 540, n. a) draws attention to the similarity 
between the maidens’ speech here and that of the Scythians in Herodotus, History 4.114. It 
is interesting to note in that story that the Amazons desire to dwell apart (e7rt rjfiewv avrwv) 
because of their distinctive customs. W.C. van Unnik (“Alien Women,” 249) contended 
rightly, however, that the two stories have completely opposite tendencies. Whether he was 
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prefaced by the observation that the Hebrews have “customs and a mode of 
life wholly alien to all mankind (role; 5’ edem koI to> /3tco irpoq airotprag 
aXhoTpuoTaToi xpyoQtY (4.137). Their food is peculiar (iSiotpottoq), and 
their drink is not like anyone else’s (pi) Koivbt toiq aXXoig). Because of these 
peculiarities, the woman argue, the only “pledge of goodwill (evvo'ia) which 
we can account of worth” (4.135) is that the Hebrews revere the Midianite 
gods (4.137). In other words, it is not a strictly theological argument about 
which God (or gods) is best, or an argument for polytheism over monotheism, 
but a sociological argument about participation in the dominant culture. The 
validity of being the only worshippers of a particular god is challenged by the 
women who argue for the desirability of worshipping the same gods as are 
universally worshipped, rather than the God of the Hebrews “who has no 
other worshipper” (4.138). Such logic leads to the striking conclusion: the 
Hebrews must either “fall in with the beliefs of all men or look for another 
world, where they could live alone in accordance with their peculiar laws (ev 
rj fiiuoovTcu povoi Kara roug ibiouc vopovg)” (4.138). The significance of this 
argument rests partly in the fact that Josephus does not provide a retort to it. 
At least, he does not protest that the charges about Jewish practices are false 
or that the conclusion about needing a separate world is too strong. 122 This 
is, after all, Josephus’ own argument. Here he places it in the mouth of the 
enemies of the Jews, not to be refuted but to be confirmed by events: the 
youths accept polytheism, engage in the local religious cult, including eating 
“strange meats”, 124 and do “everything contrary to that which their Law 


right to conclude that Thackeray’s assertion that Josephus was influenced by Herodotus is 
“completely wrong” is perhaps open to debate. Nevertheless, he was undoubtedly correct to 
argue that in the words of the Midianite women “we do not hear ... an echo of the voice 
of Herodotus, but of the charges made in the Hellenistic and Roman periods against the 
Jews.” 

,2, Cf. W.C. van Unnik, “Alien Women,” 250. 

122 

Cf. T. Rajak’s comments on a synagogue inscription from Stobi which reads: 6 Trarrjp 
rriq ev Lroffoic; avvayo)yr)<; o<; iroXirevaapevoQ iraaciv TroXireiav Kara rov 'lovdciiapov. She 
argues (“Jews and Christians as Groups,” 248) that the Jewish iroXireia here is to be 
understood as an alternative framework supplying a Jew with a substitute ttoXlc;. See also Y. 
Amir (“Ioudaismos,” 39) who suggests that the Tou6mo>iog of the inscription denotes, “A 
sort of fenced off area in which Jewish lives are led.” 

123 Cf. e.g. 16.41. 

124 Cf. Ps 106.28: “They joined themselves also to Baal-peor, and ate sacrifices offered 
to the dead.” 
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ordained” (4.139). The result is a serious threat to the very fabric of the 
Hebrews’ constitution (4.140). 

The logic on which the perception of this danger is based is expressed 
thus: “For the youth [and some of the leading men], once having tasted of 
foreign customs became insatiably intoxicated with them” (4.140). W.C. 
van Unnik points out that Josephus perceived of the threat as far more than 
the personal danger of immorality. 126 It was a threat to the foundations of 
Judaism. Indeed, Josephus states in Antiquities 4.140 that the incident 
constituted “a sedition (otouh g ) 127 graver than the last.” This is a reference 
back to Korah’s rebellion which Josephus had described as “a sedition for 
which we know of no parallel among Greeks or barbarians” (4.12). 

It worth noting also that Josephus may have intended the maidens’ 
arguments as a kind of apologetic for amixia from a Gentile perspective. That 
is, the separateness of the Jews was something that would be of benefit to 
Gentiles because it would protect them from infiltration by the Jews. Of 
course this does not imply that the Hebrews were untrustworthy. We have 
already noted that Josephus portrays the Hebrews as essentially irenic and 
their desire to be left alone as devoid of sinister intent. Nevertheless, this line 
of reasoning may have had some weight with Gentiles, in Rome for instance. 

Josephus’ narrative goes on to expand considerably on the actions of 
Zimri. His opposition to Moses will be dealt with in the next section. For the 
present we may comment that Josephus has strengthened that aspect of his 
portrayal of the Jew that presents them as a distinct people who in some way 
live apart from their neighbours. Sexual immorality is shunned. So too is 
participation in the religious practices of the surrounding culture. 

2.2. Hebrew Opponents 

Josephus begins his description of the Hebrews during this period in grand 
style. In contrast with the evil Egyptians, they are a people whose “virtues 
(aperi]) and aptitude for labour (rj irpog to itoveiv evcpvta) had already gained 
them the distinction of abundant wealth” (2.202). Nevertheless, the biblical 


125 Josephus here unashamedly expresses his distrust of foreign ways. 

126 W.C. van Unnik, “Alien Women,” 252. 

127 0n the significance of the term ornate; in antiquity see D. Loenen, Stasis. Van Unnik 
(“Alien Women,” 252) defines the word as “The term for ruin threatening the welfare of the 
state in Greek political thinking. ” Loenen argues that the term should be translated “sociale 
strijd” (6); and that even in instances when more political ramifications might be implied by 
the term, “ook deze vaak mede sociaal-economische tegenstellingenuitdrukten” (24). 
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picture of the Hebrews as an often unruly and unappreciative mob is 
maintained throughout Josephus’ narrative of the exodus and the wilderness 
wanderings. As in the relevant books of the Pentateuch, the Israelites often 
complain and accuse Moses for their hardships (e.g. 2.326-327; 3.6, 11, 33, 
96, 295-299, 306-307), while his efforts on their behalf are often 
overlooked. 128 In the course of the narrative, however, several characters 
stand out from the general crowd as particular enemies of Moses. These are 
the main instigators of the “Great Sedition” (4.11-66) on the one hand, and 
Zimri, the spokesman of those led astray in the Midianite seduction 
(4.139-155), on the other. Before we come to a discussion of these matters, 
however, it is necessary to consider the opposition to Moses on the occasion 
of the Hebrews’ first attempt to enter Canaan. 

2.2.1. Mutiny on the Borders of Canaan (Antiquities 3.300-4.10) 

The scene opens with the Hebrews gathered together in an inhospitable 
location in close proximity to the land of Canaan. There is an air of 
expectancy as Moses addresses the crowd with a speech substantially 
embellished by our author (3.300-302; cf. Num 13.17-20). He tells them that 
of the two things God resolved to grant them, the first, liberty (eXevdepia) 
they already enjoy. This is a significant fact for Josephus, as we shall see 
shortly. The second blessing, possession of a favoured land (yr) evdaiptov), 
they are about to receive, but not before a “mighty struggle”. This fits well 
with our previous observation that, to Josephus, possession of the land of 
Canaan is at least partly dependent upon force of arms. However, Josephus 
is careful to include in Moses’ speech the admonition: “But before all, let us 


128 0ther negative portrayals of the Hebrews are scattered through the text, e.g. 3.58; 
4.11,100. W. A. Meeks ( Prophet-King , 140) has noted that while the Bible mentions an intent 
to stone Moses at Rephidim (Exod 17.4), Josephus repeats this detail at the Red Sea (2.327), 
at Elim (3.12-22) and on the border of Canaan (3.307). Meeks thinks it likely that Josephus 
drew on Jewish haggadah for these embellishments; cf. S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese , 
37, 124, n. 175. This is not to say that the Hebrews are portrayed in a thoroughly negative 
light, or that Josephus used all the negative material available to him in the biblical narrative. 
The most striking example of this is his omission of the golden calf incident of Exod 32. A 
similar example is his omission of the story of the bronze serpent (Num 21.6-9). Josephus 
may have felt that this, like the golden calf episode, offered too much to those who would 
accuse the Jews of the worship of animals (cf. Apion 2.80 ff). 3.126 is another example of 
this in that he deliberately omits to mention the fact that there were cherubim on the veil in 
the tabernacle, saying instead that it was covered with every design “save only the forms of 
living creatures” (see also 3.113). 

^ 9 See also 4.294; and above, 68. 
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be of one mind (onovouyiev) and hold God, who is ever our helper and ally 
(PoriOoQ Kai ovuiiaxoc;), in lasting honour” (3.302). The implication is that 
division among themselves or disrespect for God would be detrimental to their 
cause. Both are themes we have already encountered in Josephus’ portrayal 
of the Hebrews/Jews, and which we shall meet again before long. 

Moses’ words, Josephus reports, were received with “respectful attention” 
(3.303), but on the return of the scouts with their doom-laden account of the 
land 130 the people “gave themselves up to lamentation ... as though God 
tendered them no actual aid, but only verbal promises” (3.306). It is this 
doubt concerning God’s promises that becomes the central theme of the 
episode in which the people reach such a frenzy of anxiety that they fully 
intend to stone Moses and Aaron and return to Egypt (3.307). 131 Joshua and 
Caleb’s response is to plead with the people to be courageous and “neither to 
accuse God of untruthfulness nor to put faith in those who had terrified them 
by false statements concerning the Canaanites” (3.308). No obstacle could 
impede their progress, they argued, “when God was seconding their ardour 
and championing their cause.” This sounds strikingly similar to the rhetoric 
of the so-called “Fourth Philosophy” (cf. 18.23-25). However, for Josephus 
the key to God’s favour is piety. There can be no automatic claim to God’s 

133 

aid against one’s enemies. 

While Joshua and Caleb are engaged in exhorting the people to trust in 
God as their leader (rjyefjLuv) Moses and Aaron are prostrate before God 
supplicating him, not for their own safety, but that he would “rid the people 


130 In Num 13.27-29 the spies report that the land does indeed flow with milk and honey 
(as had been promised), and is blessed with enormous fruit, but the people who live there are 
strong and their cities impregnable. Also, the descendants of Anak (cf. 5.33: Nephilim) 
inhabit the land along with the Amalekites, the Hittites, the Jebusites, the Amorites and the 
Canaanites. In 5.31 the spies insist: “We are not able to go up against this people for they 
are too strong for us.” In Josephus’ account of the spies’ report the amazing size of the fruit 
is omitted. Perhaps he found the biblical version somewhat fantastic. Further, the spies 
complain that the land is filled with impassable rivers and mountains and the cities are 
strongly fortified. No mention is made of the Amalekites or the other inhabitants of the land 
besides the fact that in Hebron, “the descendants of the giants” were found. By giving this 
description of the land Josephus apparently hoped to make the spies’ panic at least 
understandable. They were up against the most inhospitable terrain and even giants, not just 
the fortifications of peoples supposedly already successfully encountered in the desert. 

131 In Num 14.10 it is Joshua and Caleb who are in danger of being stoned. 

132 Josephus apparently forgets that he omitted the biblical reference to the Canaanites in 
the spies report about the land. 

133 Josephus develops this theme further later on in the same episode; see below, 133. 
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of their ignorance (apadia) and calm their spirits” (3.310). Moses is then 
emboldened by a manifestation of God to announce to the people that God 
was about to punish them, not in a measure proportionate to their errors, “But 
such as fathers inflict on their children for their admonition” (3.311). Because 
of their ingratitude and their distrust of his own promise he would not allow 
them to enter the land of Canaan. However, he would not exterminate their 
race ( yevog ), “Which He esteemed above all mankind (o -koivtwv pciKKov 
avdpdtTcav eoxe 8ta npi]q)" (3.313). Ultimately their children would receive 
the blessings which they themselves “through lack of self-control” (ctKpoioia) 
had forfeited (3.314). 134 

It is instructive to note that Josephus thus omits God’s intention, according 
to Numbers 14.12, to do away with the people altogether and start afresh with 
Moses. Josephus’ portrayal of God as a father to the Hebrews and his 
enduring esteem for them despite their waywardness is thus a significant shift 
in emphasis from that of the original. It is also significant that according to 
Josephus Moses prays for the removal of the people’s ignorance rather than 
as in Numbers 14.18-19 for their forgiveness. It is ignorance, not innate 
wickedness, that causes the Hebrews to doubt God in this instance. They also 
lack self-control in the face of hardship. These observations must inform our 
understanding of the kind of “message” that Josephus hoped fellow-Jews to 
glean from his work. They also enhance the picture of Judaism as a rational 
religion based on the foundational premise of the trustworthiness and authority 
of the One God. 

Josephus divides the people’s response to Moses’ words into two distinct 
phases straddling the end of Book 3 and the beginning of Book 4. The first 
phase, with which he brings Book 3 to its climax, is one of contrition and 
submission to Moses’ authority. It is a theme for which Numbers offers but 
one verse, which states that the people “mourned greatly” at Moses’ words 
(Num 14.39). According to Josephus’ account (3.315), “The people were 
plunged in grief and affliction, and . . . besought Moses to intercede with 
God for them;” to which Moses responds that God’s judgement is immovable. 
In an additional comment Josephus states that Moses’ ability thus to change 
the attitude of the multitude should not be doubted since “God was present 
with him, preparing the hearts of the people to yield to his words” (3.316). 
“Moreover,” he continues, “Having often disregarded him, they had learnt 
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See discussion below, 134. 
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the unprofitableness of disobedience from the calamities into which they had 
fallen.” He then expands at some length on the enduring authority of Moses: 
“The admiration in which that hero was held for his virtues and his 
marvellous power of inspiring faith in all his utterances were not confined to 
his own life-time: they are alive today” (3.317). This power is said to be 
“superhuman” (3.318), and is the cause of Moses being ranked “higher than 
his own (human) nature” (3.319). He brings the book to a close with the 
comment, “We need not marvel at what happened then, seeing that to this 
very day the writings left by Moses have such authority (iaxvg) that even our 
enemies (oi fnaoiivreg rjjxaq) admit that our constitution was established by 
God himself, through the agency of Moses and his merits” (3.322). 

It is astonishing that Josephus should choose to use this particular section 
of the biblical narrative to make a point about Moses’ authority. In Numbers 
Moses’ words appear to have little effect: the people mourn for a day, but 
early the next morning they make an attempt to invade Canaan against his 
wishes (Num 14.40). Josephus will recount this rebellion but only after he has 
separated it from the preceding events by placing it in a new book of the 
Antiquities. There (4.1) he implies that it was only after the Hebrews found 
life in the desert extremely difficult that they were driven to their rebellious 
course of action. Perhaps the desire to keep Book 3 down to a similar length 
as the preceding two books influenced Josephus’ decision to bring it to a close 
right in the middle of a single episode. However, he could just as easily have 
made the transition from Book 3 to 4 at 3.295 where he reverts again to 
narrative after a long section dealing with legal and similar matters. Whatever 
Josephus’ reasons may have been, the effect of his division is clear: the 
authority of Moses is enhanced and the waywardness of the Hebrews is 
diminished. Josephus’ form of words in 3.322 (quoted above) reveals that he 
was certainly aware of the need to defend the Jewish “national character” 
from those who hated the Jews. 

The second phase of the Hebrews’ response to Moses’ prohibition to enter 
the promised land is, as we have already stated, one of open rebellion. 
Coming as it does at the beginning of Book 4 it serves as a preface to the 
even greater opposition that Moses is to encounter from the Israelites in the 
rest of the book. Josephus’ rendering of the rebels’ motives provides 
important insights into his understanding of the nature of Judaism. Where 
Numbers 14.44 states that the Hebrews simply disregarded Moses’ warnings 
about disobeying God’s prohibition, Josephus goes further by stating that they 
imagined that “Even without his [sc. Moses’] support they could by 
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themselves defeat their enemies” (4.1). 135 More than this, they declared that 
“it was from no favour for Moses that God succoured them, but because in 
general He had a care for their race out of regard for their ancestors whom 
He had taken under His protection” (4.2). It was also thanks to their own 
valour that God granted them their liberty, and they needed only to continue 
thus for God to remain their ally (4.2). In any case, they continued, they 
were powerful enough even if Moses should desire to alienate God from 
them. As if this were not enough they deemed it preferable to be “their own 
masters” (to avTonpoiTopoiv elvou) rather than submit to the tyranny of Moses 
(4.3), who misguidedly believed that out of goodwill to him alone did God 
reveal (to him alone) the Hebrews’ destiny, “As though we are not all of the 
stock of Abraham (ex Trjq ‘A fipapov yeveag)” (4.4). So, “scorning the 
arrogance of Moses and in reliance upon God” they set out for battle. They 
claimed God as their commander (oTpaTriyot;) but gave no thought for the co¬ 
operation ( ovvepyia ) of their lawgiver (4.5-6). 

These arguments require some analysis. It would seem that, according to 
Josephus, the Hebrews here misconstrued the basis of God’s favour towards 
them. They imagined that their favoured status with God was based upon the 
merits of their ancestors and their own valour, and was independent of 
obedience to Moses. They supposed that as the “stock of Abraham” they 
could claim God’s help yet avoid the constraints placed upon them by the 
lawgiver. Indeed, they distinguished between obedience to Moses and 
obedience to God. This is a position which Josephus quite clearly presents as 
false. The proper conclusion drawn from the Hebrews’ subsequent defeat is 
that they had incurred the wrath of God because they had acted without his 
assent (4.8). The implication of this is that Moses’ assent is equal to God’s. 
When Moses finally leads the people out into the desert they understand that 
“Without his vigilance they could never prosper in their affairs” (4.10). 

Secondly, there is palpable irony in Josephus’ description of the rebels’ 
desire to be their own masters since he has already asserted that they forfeited 
God’s favour through their lack of self-control. In another place (4.328) self- 
control is expressed in terms of absolute self-rule. This for Josephus is the 
appropriate aspiration under the law of Moses. He also implicitly supports the 
understanding of Moses as a kind of absolute ruler, though he does not accept 
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’This is perhaps implied in Num 14.44. 
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the title “tyrant”. 136 For Josephus God is ultimately the ruler of the 
Hebrews. 137 

Thirdly, a question which arises from this episode is whether Josephus is 
in fact espousing a religious definition of Judaism as opposed to an ethnic 
one. In other words, is he making obedience to the law more important than 
ethnic descent from Abraham? While it would be precipitate to answer this 
question in the affirmative on the basis of one short passage, it seems clear 
that Josephus is arguing that ethnic descent is not in-and-of-itself sufficient to 
secure and maintain God’s favour. Obedience to Moses is an essential 

138 

complementary ingredient. 

2.2.2. The Great Sedition (Antiquities 4.11-66) 

The mutiny on the borders of the promised land is a precursor to an outbreak 
of even greater hostility against Moses. 139 Josephus describes Korah’s 
rebellion against Moses as a political revolt against his leadership. The 
Hebrews, he explains, were still smarting from their defeat at the hands of the 
Canaanites, and “under the stress of want and calamity, became enraged both 
with each other and with their leader” (4.11). Thus it was, he continues, “that 
a sedition (oTcttnq), for which we know of no parallel among the Greeks or 
the barbarians broke out among them” (4.12). Although it might seem strange 
at first that Josephus should thus dramatize an account of the Hebrews’ 
rebellion, it quickly becomes clear that he intends thereby to increase the 
stature of Moses as an able politician who overcomes even the gravest 
opposition. It also strengthens his argument for the value of social harmony. 
Josephus writes: “This sedition brought them all into peril of destruction, 
from which they were saved by Moses, who bore them no malice for having 
come near to being stoned to death at their hands” (4.12). This last detail, 
repeated at Antiquities 4.22, is an embellishment of the biblical account which 
does not imply that Moses was in danger of being stoned during this incident. 
Josephus also focuses all attention on Moses as the saviour of the people 
through his watchful care (irpoevoriae). This is not so strongly stated in 
Numbers. There it is Moses and Aaron who intercede for the people to avert 


136 The charge of “tyranny” will be brought against Moses twice more in book four by 
Korah and Zimri; see below, 136 f, 141 f. 
l37 See further discussion below, 137,166 f. 

138 See further discussion below, 150 ff. 

139 Cf. Num 16-17. For a discussion of Korah in Jewish tradition, see J.D.M. Derrett, 
“Korah Versus Moses.” 
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God’s judgement (Num 16.22, 45). In Numbers 16.47-50 it is Aaron who 
runs into the midst of the people with incense to stop the passage of the 
plague. Josephus’ treatment is in keeping with the general tendency noted 
above to reduce the importance of Aaron. 140 

On the subject of orounq we may note that Josephus accords it the power 
to bring the entire people to destruction. Later in Book 4 Moses exhorts the 
people not to allow themselves to be overpowered by civil strife, “whereby 
ye shall be led to actions contrary to those of your own fathers and destroy 
the institutions which they established.” 

The persona of Moses’ chief opponent in this episode, Korah, 141 is also 
significantly enhanced to maximize both the sense of crisis and the stature of 
Moses in being able to overcome his opposition. Korah is described as “one 
of the most eminent of the Hebrews by reason both of his birth and his 
riches, a capable speaker and very effective in addressing a crowd” (4.14). 
Further, Korah is not only Moses’ equal in terms of genealogy, but is 
wealthier than him. In 4.19 Korah claims to be on a level with Moses by 
birth, and “in wealth and years his superior.” Later, Moses himself grants to 
Korah a certain honour derived from “wealth and other distinctions” (4.25), 
and concedes that he surpasses both himself and Aaron in “magnitude of 
possessions” (4.26). 

The specific charge that Korah brings against Moses, which Josephus 
makes clear is motivated by envy of Moses’ high position, is that he acted in 
defiance of the laws (trapa tovq vopovq) by appointing Aaron to the priestly 
office. 142 In so doing, Korah contends, Moses had acted as a tyrant (jvpavvwv 
. . . t/dotc })), 143 and “not by common decree of the people (jxri tcj koivu 
56ypan too irXrjdovq)” (4.15). “What reason, pray, could Moses give for 
having conferred the priesthood upon Aaron and his sons?” Korah asks. He 
continues: 

If God had decided to award this honour to one of the tribe of Levi, I have more right 

to receive it, being by birth on a level with Moses, in wealth and years his superior. 


Above, 98 f. 

141 Josephus, Kopijc; LXX, Kope (Num 16.1). 

142 For the significance of this charge in relation to Hellenistic kingship ideology, see E.R. 
Goodenough, “Hellenistic Kingship,” 61 ff. 

' 43 There is an element of this in Num 16.13 where Dathan and Abiram respond to Moses 
summons by saying, “Is it not enough that you have brought us up out of a land flowing with 
milk and honey to have us die in the wilderness, but you would also lord it over us?” 
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If on the other hand, it is meant for the oldest of the tribes, naturally that of Rubel 
should have the dignity, to be held by Datham, Abiram, and Phalaus, for they are the 
eldest members of that tribe, and powerful through the abundance of possessions. 
(4.18-19)’ 44 

Josephus stresses these arguments, which are apparently his own creation, to 
make it clear that both Moses and Aaron are beneficiaries not of the 
democratic process, but of God’s election. As for the democratic process, it 
is little more than a tool in Korah’s rebellious scheme. Josephus writes of 
him: “Korah wished it to appear that he was concerned for the public welfare; 
in reality he was but scheming to have the dignity transferred by the people 
(ira/od tov icXridovq) to himself” (4.20). As for Moses, though he is fully 
aware of the machinations of Korah, he is not afraid, being fully assured that 
Aaron had obtained the priesthood “through God’s deliberate choice 
(irpocripetng)” (4.14). 

As in the previous episode, there is no suggestion that Josephus accepts the 
charge of tyranny against Moses. Rather, as will be seen in the next chapter, 
tyranny is for Josephus the lowest form of government. 145 Nor, as might be 
expected, does Josephus adopt the more positive term fiaoikevt; (cf. Deut 
33.5). This is particularly noteworthy since, as L.H. Feldman has noted, 
Josephus’ description of Moses seems to bear all the qualities of a Hellenistic 
king. 146 However, as will become clear in the discussion of Josephus’ ideal 
political constitution in the next chapter, Josephus has strong views about a 
form of government that he calls “aristocracy” in Antiquities and “theocracy” 
in Against Apion, both of which terms refer to the rule of God through the 
laws and administered by the priests. In the context of the present episode in 
Moses’ life it becomes clear that, contrary to the calumnies of Korah (4.15), 
Moses is himself subject to the laws. In Antiquities 4.28 Moses assures the 
people: 

Nay, it would not even have been sensible to expose myself to the risks of an unlawful 
act ... . No; I on my side am above malpractices, while God would not have 
brooked such outrage to Himself nor left you ignorant what ye should do to win his 
favour. 


144 Again the themes of birth and wealth are stressed. 

145 Seealso L.H. Feldman, “Moses,” part 3, 313-319. 

146 L.H. Feldman, “Moses,” part 3, 315. Feldman’s remark is fully borne out by the 
discussion of the ideal qualities of Hellenistic kings by E.R. Goodenough, “Hellenistic 
Kingship.” See also W. Schubart, “Das hellenistischeKOnigsideal.” 
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In the same speech Moses asserts that since God has already decided who is 
to serve as priest, “He has freed (rjXevdepotoev) us from all responsibility in 
this regard.” This comment echoes another made by Josephus in Against 
Apion where he states that Moses “left nothing, however insignificant, to the 
discretion and caprice of the individual” (Apion 2.173). It is to this “freedom 
from responsibility” that Zimri will object in a later episode. For him, as will 
he discussed below, this freedom is in fact slavery and a deprivation of the 
right to self-determination. 

Returning again to Moses’ speech, which Thackeray argued has marks of 
a Sophoclean assistant, 147 we find further significant alterations to the biblical 
account. In the first place Moses announces that Aaron has laid down his 
office to allow for an open competition to be decided by God. There is no 
suggestion of Aaron ever giving up office in Numbers. Josephus’ Moses 
explains that both he and Aaron had assumed that the people had happily 
acquiesced in God’s choice of Aaron. However, to prove their good faith and 
their absolute confidence in God, they are willing that God should confirm his 
choice. All claimants to the priesthood are to gather the next day bringing 
with them incense and fire so that God can cast his vote (\l/ij4>o<l>opC<x). 
Josephus thus seems to imply that God condescended to participate in the 
democratic process. This condescension, however, is qualified by the fact that 
his vote is the only one that counts. In this sense L.H. Feldman is right to 
comment that Josephus’ God is a kind of tyrant. 148 Josephus himself never 
uses this term to describe God, but rather uses the synonym deoTtontq (cf. 
4.40, 46) to signify God’s absolute rule. Also, as Feldman further points out, 
Josephus’ definition of aristocracy is to have the laws for masters (deamrai) 
(4.223). In that context God is called 6 rjyep.6) i>. 149 

Other “Athenian” details adorn the arrangements for the competition. The 
victorious claimant will become the elected (icextipoTovrioeTm) priest (4.34). 
The claimants, or competitors (oi aycovitopevoi), are summoned “to the 
assembly” (eiq ttjv eKKXrjoiav) where some of the wiser members hope for the 
preservation of the “ordered beauty of their constitution (6 Koopoq rqq 
KotTocoTaoeGiq)” (4.35-36). Later Moses sends attendants to summon Abiram 
and Dathan, “as had been agreed (kcht a rot ovyKupevotY (4.37). When they 
refuse Moses sets off to confront them accompanied by his chief councillors 


147 LCL Josephus, vol. 4, 490-491, n. a. 
148 L.H. Feldman, “Moses,” part 3, 317. 
149 See further below, 166 f. 
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(oi rpofiovXoi). During his address to these rebels he refers to the scheme of 
laws (6 vopuv . . . v-woBepevoq) and the ordered constitution (Siara^ig 
TroXiTciag), and calls upon God to be his buotoTriQ and paproc; (4.45-46). 

During the course of his appeal Moses calls on God to prove once again 
that all things are directed by his providence {itpovoia) and that nothing 
happens “fortuitously” (avTopaTwg). Rather, “It is thy will that overrules and 
brings everything to its end” (4.47). God is also called upon to prove that he 
cares for those “who would benefit the Hebrews” by wreaking vengeance on 
Abiram and Dathan who supposed that God could be deceived by a human 
such as Moses. Moses then calls on God to make the earth swallow them up 
to prove that he, Moses, is a faithful minister (ayadoq umjpertic) of God’s 
will. 150 Numbers does not include the concession given to Moses by Josephus, 
that if the men prove innocent, then “that destruction which I have imprecated 
on them bring thou upon me” (4.50). 

Here follows a dramatized account of the earthquake that sweeps away 
Dathan and Abiram 151 and provides “an exhibition of God’s mighty power” 
(4.51-53). Josephus’ subsequent comment that the victims’ kin “rejoiced over 
their awful fate” is vastly different from the Bible’s account of the people’s 
reaction, namely, that “all Israel who were around them fled at their outcry, 
for they said, “The earth may swallow us up” (Num 16.34)! Also, unlike the 
book of Numbers which has the earthquake and the fire from the sanctuary 
happening simultaneously, Josephus quite reasonably records them as two 
separate acts of judgement. 152 Once again it is a highly dramatized account 
of the punishment of those who imagined it possible “for deceit to be 
practised on the power of God” (4.54-58). 

As a result of these proceedings Aaron is no longer believed to owe his 
high-priesthood to the favour of Moses. 153 Somewhat illogically, however, in 


150 In Num 16.30 Moses does not actually call on God in this way, but rather addresses 
the people with the words: “But if the Lord brings about an entirely new thing and the 
ground opens its mouth and swallows them up alive with all that is theirs, and they descend 
alive into Sheol, then you will understand that these men have spumed the LORD. ” 
151 Butnot Korah as apparently in Num 16.27,32 and more clearly in Num 26.10. 
152 Thackeray notes that the biblical account is itself a synthesis of two distinct stories 
which dealt with a revolt against the civil authority of Moses led by Dathan and Abiram, and 
a revolt of representatives of the whole people led by Korah against the Levites; LCL 
Josephus, vol. 4, 500-501, n. a. 

53 Josephus omits the plague that kills 14 700 people in Num 16.45-50. This may be due 
partly to his desire to reduce the prominence of Aaron. 
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terms of Josephus’ own narrative, the sedition continues to worsen. The 
biblical account of continuing sedition is more coherent since the people are 
overwhelmed by the calamities that have befallen them and accuse Moses and 
Aaron of causing the death of the Lord’s people. Josephus, however, as we 
have seen, has the people rejoice at the outcome of the competition for the 
priesthood. Nevertheless, in order not to omit the story of the budding rod, 
he explains that the people, “though convinced at length that nothing befell 
without God’s providence (itpovoia), yet refused to believe that His favour 
for Moses had played no part in what had passed” (4.60). God’s severity, 
they argued, was due to the machinations of Moses. It is well worth noting 
at this point that according to the biblical account this charge would have 
some foundation in truth for in Numbers 16.15 Moses becomes angry with 
Dathan and Abiram and calls on God to disregard their offering. Josephus 
omits this scene, and we may observe that in so doing Josephus strengthens 
the point made above in connection with Abraham that God’s favour does not 
attach automatically to illustrious individuals, but rather to individuals and 
communities who practise piety. 

Josephus’ Moses, fully aware that trouble is still brewing, avoids another 
confrontation with the people (4.63). 154 Rather, he directs the tribal chiefs to 
bring rods, with the explanation that God will set his mark on the one of his 
choosing. “This being approved,” Josephus writes in democratizing fashion, 
his orders are carried out. However, instead of having the name “Aaron” 
written on the Levites’ rod, as in Numbers 17.3, Josephus has “Levite” 
inscribed. Thus, once again Aaron is diminished in Josephus’ retelling. 
Josephus does of course record the outcome of this last demonstration of 
God’s will, so that the people finally allow Aaron “to hold the priesthood 
with honour . . . having thrice been elected by God” (4.66). 

In summary we might observe that two concerns dominate Josephus’ 
account of “the great sedition”. The first is the integrity of Moses in not 
having unlawfully bestowed the priesthood on his brother out of personal 
favouritism. The second is his concern to highlight the providence and 
authority of God. Those who doubted God’s will or who slighted him by 
suggesting that he was not in absolute control of events paid dearly for their 
folly. The outworking of this premise involves the portrayal of the Jews as 
a people under authority - the authority of God mediated through Moses. 


154 See a similar evasion of controversy ascribed to Moses in 4.150-151. 
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Josephus makes this point in language that is often reminiscent of Greek 
democracy, but the substance of his argument could hardly be more different. 

2.2.3. Zimri (Antiquities 4.139-155) 

We return now to the response of the Hebrews to the seductive overtures of 
the Midianite women, and in particular to the response of Zimri. 155 It is 
significant that Josephus makes much of an incident which in the book of 
Numbers takes up only one verse (Num 25.6) in the first instance, with an 
additional two later on (Num 25.14, 15) to reveal the offenders’ names. Both 
Moses’ appeal to the youths to repent (4.142-144), and Zimri’s defiant 
speech 156 in defence of his freedom to do as he pleases (4.145-150) are 
apparently Josephus’ own additions to the story. It is noteworthy that 
Josephus makes no mention of the expression of God’s anger in Numbers 
25.4 where he says to Moses: “Take all the leaders of the people and execute 
them in broad daylight before the Lord, so that the fierce anger of the Lord 
may turn away from Israel.” Neither does he mention Moses’ command to 
the judges of Israel: “Each of you slay his men who have joined themselves 
to Baal of Peor” (Num 25.5). Rather, Josephus has Moses convening an 
assembly and not accusing anyone by name in the hope that anonymity might 
yet persuade some to repent. In the course of his speech Moses points out that 
“they were acting in a manner neither worthy of themselves nor of their 
fathers in preferring voluptuousness to God and to a God-fearing life” 
(4.143). Further, they ought to amend their ways, “reckoning that courage 
(avdpeta) consisted not in violating the laws but in resisting their passions.” 

Zimri’s defiance is implied in the Bible. No sooner has Moses ordered the 
public execution of all those involved in the sin of Baal-Peor (Num 25.4, 5) 157 
than Zimri brazenly flouts Moses’ authority by taking his foreign consort into 
his tent in the sight of all. The spirit of the speech which Josephus places in 
Zimri’s mouth is thus justified. 158 The content of the speech may be 


155 Josephus, Za/t/Jpwxc; LXX, Zanffpi (Num 25.14). It is instructive to note that it is 
precisely where this Hebrew adversary is most closely aligned with foreign opponents (in this 
case the Midianites) that the threat to Moses’ authority is most severe. 

156 W.C. van Unnik (“Alien Women,” 254) finds significance in the fact that Zimri’s 
(unbiblical) oration is given in direct speech while Moses’ is given in indirect discourse. He 
suggests that this may point towards the importance Josephus placed on Zimri’s comments. 

1 57 As noted above Josephus omits this command. 

158 W.C. van Unnik (“Alien women,” 254) draws attention to the confrontational nature 
of the aii nev . . . epe 5’ construction of Zimri’s opening statement (4.145-146). 
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summarized under the heading of “the right to self-determination”. 159 Zimri 
argues that the laws and notions of God are vehicles of slavery (SovXela), 
robbing them of the good life and of “that liberty of action (to Kara top (3'lov 
uvte^ovolov) which belongs to free men who own no master (o tuv kXevOepwv 
eori Kcd beoTtoTrfv ovk 'exovTcov)” (4.146). 160 Zimri claims the right to come 
to his own conclusions about truth “from many persons”, as opposed to living 
under a tyranny, “thus hanging all my hopes for my whole life upon one” 

(4.149) . Zimri also complains that Moses’ laws, designed to ensure his own 

ascendency, oppose universal opinion (Kara Trig airavrwv (4.147). 161 

This reflects the similar concern of the Midianites themselves, as we have 
seen. Zimri’s arguments are thus a development of arguments we have 
already encountered on two occasions above. Once again it is the desire for 
freedom from the “tyranny” of Moses that is at the heart of the matter; and 
once again Josephus insists that Moses’ authority is inviolable. 

As to Zimri’s sins themselves, Josephus writes that at the bidding of his 
foreign consort, and “in preference to the decrees of Moses, [he] devoted 
himself to the cult that would be to her liking” (4.141). Zimri confirms that 
he has both married a foreign wife and sacrificed to the gods to whom he 
held such honour to be due (4.148, 149). Here again the theme of “liberty” 
arises as Zimri characterizes his actions as those of a free man ( kXevdepog) 
(4.148). It is significant that so far as Josephus’ Moses is concerned God’s 
promise for eXevOepia has already been granted (3.300) in freedom from 
Egypt and freedom to live according to their own ancestral customs. Of 
freedom from the laws of Moses there can be no question. 

Although Josephus has imported Zimri’s defiant speech into the narrative, 
he does not grace Moses with a response. On the contrary, “the lawgiver was 
unwilling further to provoke the fellow’s frenzy by direct controversy” 

(4.150) . The resolution of the conflict is thus left to Phinehas, who, like his 


159 Cf. H.St.J. Thackeray, LCL Josephus, vol. 4, 547, n. a. See also the discussion in 
W.C. van Unnik, “Alien Women,” 256-257. He translates the term as to airretovoiov, “to 
make a completely independent decision without being influenced or hindered by anything 
from outside. ” 

160 Cf. the motto of the Fourth Philosophy (18.23). W.C. van Unnik (“Alien Women,” 
258) aptly points out that Zimri’s position is akin to the man who says that “The Law is not 
from heaven” (M.Sanh 10.1), and who consequently has no share in the world to come. 

161 Zimri’s terminology here falls securely within the bounds of the “argument from 
consensus” in the ancient world. On this theme generally, see R. Schian, Untersuchungen, 
tiber das ‘argumentum e consensu omnium’, 175-191. 
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biblical counterpart, kills both Zimri and his consort (4.153; Num 25.7, 8). 
In fact, it becomes evident at this point that Josephus has magnified the threat 
of Zimri in order to praise this hero of the episode. 162 He is “a man superior 
in every way to the rest of the youth” (4.152); he is of high-priestly descent 
and deeply distressed at Zimri’s actions; he is gifted with “an intrepidity of 
soul (toX/jih) \pi>xv$) an d a courage of body (ow/xaroc otvbpeiu) so pre-eminent 
that when engaged in any hazardous contest he never left it until he had 
conquered and come off victorious” (4.153). Josephus also makes Phinehas 
the oTparqyoq of the punitive expedition against the Midianites (4.159). In 
Numbers 31.6 he accompanies the force with the holy vessels and the 
trumpets. Josephus apparently took this as signifying military leadership. 
Phinehas is also an inspiration for all those young men who wanted “to make 
a display of heroism (a pert]) and of a love of honour ( faXoicaXeiv )” (4.154). 
These, by their valiancy (avbpayadia), bring many of the offenders to 
justice. The rest are destroyed by a pestilence from God. 163 

Despite Josephus’ acclamation of Phinehas as the one who “preserved to 
the Hebrews their laws” (4.159), he makes no mention of God’s explicit 
praise of him in Numbers 25.11, nor the establishment of a covenant of peace 
and of perpetual priesthood with him (vv. 12, 13). M. Hengel points out in 
particular that Josephus omits the key word “zeal” in his description of 
Phinehas. 164 That is to say, Josephus omits the very element most decisive for 
the later Phinehas tradition. Hengel also notes that Josephus does not mention 
Phinehas in connection with the Maccabaean revolt (cf. 1 Macc 2.26, 54). 
The one reference to zeal in Josephus’ paraphrase of 1 Maccabees comes in 
Mattathias’ appeal: “If anyone is a Zealot (fjjXwnfc) for the ancient customs 
(tu v TrccTpLO)v edotv) and the veneration of God (?) tov 6eoii dprjoneia), let him 
follow me” (12.271; cf. 1 Macc 2.27). Hengel points out, however, that in 
this text “Zealot” “can just as well be understood in the Hellenistic moral 


162 W.C. van Unnik (“Alien Women, ” 243) argues differently. He asserts that Josephus 
has expanded the Midianites’ seduction and Zimri’s response, but has not similarly expanded 
Phinehas’ retaliation. While this is certainly true on the face of it, it remains the case that by 
darkening the clouds of doom the ray of light is made to shine brighter. 

163 In the Num 25 account the order to kill all those implicated in the sin of Baal-Peor is 
given before Zimri’s defiance (v. 4). Phinehas’ action does not so much inspire the youth to 
acts of valour as placate God’s wrath against the people of Israel (cf. Ps 106.30). 

164 M. Hengel, Zealots , 155. 
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philosophical sense of a ‘zealous follower of a good cause’ as in the Jewish 
sense of a ‘Zealot for the Law’.” 165 

Josephus would give no quarter to a theology of revolt. In his account 
Phinehas is firmly opposed to such notions, and in Antiquities 4.187 Josephus 
places in the mouth of Moses himself the words: 

And think not that liberty lies in resenting what your rulers require you to do ... . 
Never display towards these rulers the like of the wrath which ye have oft-times dared 
to vent on me . . . but rather . . . learn moderation for the future ... to prevent you 
from breaking out into any violence against those set over you. (4.187-189) 

In another context Josephus allows David to say in passing, “It is not a 
terrible thing to serve even a foreign master, if God so wills” (7.373). 

Another matter raised by the present episode is that of intermarriage with 
foreigners. This is a subject that we have encountered several times already 
(see also 12.187; 16.225; 20.137-147). 166 The last of these references deals 
with occasions in which certain persons became circumcized and adopted the 
Jewish way of life in order to marry Jewesses. Josephus seems to take a dim 
view of these proceedings: none of the marriages thus contracted is happy or 
long-lived. In Book 18 of the Antiquities, Josephus gives us an account of two 
Jewish brothers who with a band of brigands become a menace to the 
Parthians. In the course of their escapades one of the brothers, Anilaeus, 
contracts a marriage with a Parthian princess, which provokes the anger of 
his Jewish band. They argue that they cannot give their consent to the 
marriage as it is “not in accordance with the laws which they were 
accustomed to follow, and that the worship which the woman practised 


165 M. Hengel, Zealots , 155. See also Ant 20.47 for a similar use of fjjXomfe. W.R. 
Farmer ( Maccabees , Zealots and Josephus , 178) defines a Zealot in the Jewish sense as “a 
man who gives himself over to God to be an agent of his righteous wrath and judgement 
against idolatry, or apostasy, or any transgression of the Law which excites God’s jealousy.” 
He notes further that there is a “redemptive” element in this zealous activity; cf. Num 25.13: 
“[Phinehas] showed his zeal for his God and made expiation for the Israelites.” On the 
importance of Phinehas as a model for both the Maccabees and the later Zealots see M. 
Hengel, Zealots , 146-177 (especially 171-177), and the literature cited there. On the 
identification in later tradition of Phinehas with Elijah (who is also renowned for his zeal; cf. 
1 Kgs 19.10,14. Josephus [8.350] omits Elijah’s affirmations of his “great zeal for the Lord 
the God of hosts.”), see R. Hayward, “Phinehas - the Same is Elijah;” also M. Hengel, 
Zealots , 156-171. 

166 See also 8.190-192 where Solomon’s sins are described in terms similar to those used 
in the present episode. 
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showed disrespect for the God of their religion” (18.349). There is much 
similarity between this and the Zimri incident. Both involve a foreign 
marriage entered into by a stubborn man of influence, who, according to 
Josephus’ depiction, should have known better. Both involve as a necessary 
outcome the worship of foreign gods. In the case of the two brothers, 
moreover, the non-offending brother is said to know full well that the other’s 
actions “would be the cause of great misfortunes” (18.350): the very lesson 
that is put forward in the affair of the Midianite seduction. 


3. Summary 

The portion of Josephus’ biblical paraphrase covered in this chapter has 
yielded results closely akin to those of chapter one. Yet the image of the Jew 
continues to develop with new detail animating the broad strokes offered in 
the opening stages of the Antiquities. As the narrative progresses the Jew 
continues to be a descendant of Abraham, though now this assertion has been 
qualified so that obedience to the laws of Moses is seen to be of equal 
importance. Moses himself is painted as a great national hero and we may 
attribute this to clear and uncomplicated apologetic motives. As a great 
lawgiver he is worthy to be compared with the likes of a Solon, and as a 
patriotic warrior and politician there is none to equal him. He is also a man 
of piety in close communion with God and, indeed, in subjection to his own 
laws which are ultimately of divine origin. They are also consonant with his 
own piety and intellectual faculties. Judaism remains a reasonable, 
philosophically astute code of belief and practice. 

In this chapter we have noted that the theme of opposition to Moses and 
his laws has been developed at some length by Josephus. This is a 
development of the theme of Abraham as a victim of persecution, seen in 
chapter one. Now, however, opposition to Moses arises not only from foreign 
peoples (who are motivated by envy or ignorance), but from Israelites as 
well. In the case of the former opponents, the themes of the Hebrews’ 
distinctiveness is developed and strengthened. In the present chapter dietary 
regulations and worship of the One God were highlighted as particular marks 
of distinction. As in the previous chapter intermarriage continues to be taboo. 
At the same time Josephus continues to emphasize the peaceable nature of the 
Israelites in general, and the personal kindness of Moses in particular. 
Josephus also develops further the notion of the special status of the Jews 
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among the nations, yet he still holds back from propounding a full covenantal 
position. 

In the case of “domestic” opposition it is the authority of Moses as the 
embodiment of God’s will that is supremely at issue. The responsibility of the 
Jew, according to Josephus, is to submit completely to the all-embracing rule 
of God as it is mediated through his servant the lawgiver. As always, the 
theme of God’s providence is highly important, as obedience and divine 
favour are two sides of the same coin. Also, for the first time the Jew 
emerges as an individual animated with a particularly positive hope for future 
national vindication. This is an assertion, however, which would not have 
been equally evident to all Josephus’ readers. 



Chapter Three 

From Conquest to Monarchy 1 

1. The Conquest of the Land 1 


LI. Joshua 

Josephus describes Joshua in terms very similar to those used of Moses. In 
Antiquities 3.49 he lists as Joshua’s virtues his courage (< otpbpeioroLToq ), his 
noble endurance of toil (irovovq v^oarrivou yeppotioc;), his facility in thought 
and speech (vorjam re koll enreip lkolvutoitoc;) , his exceptional piety 
(dprjaicevojv top 6eop eKirpeir ojq) and his high place in the esteem of the 
Hebrews. Josephus also adds that Joshua was Me ovarjp SibaoKaXop rrjg irpoq 
olvtop evaefieioLQ Trenton) pep op, which Thackeray takes to signify that Joshua 
had learnt his piety from Moses. 3 W. Whiston, however, translates the clause 
thus: “[Joshua] was made, like another Moses, a teacher of piety towards 
God.” Both the notion of Joshua learning from Moses and of Joshua himself 
as a teacher of piety feature in other parts of the narrative. An example of the 
latter is 5.116 where Joshua exhorts the people that by piety (evae^eia) alone 
can they retain God’s friendship. Examples of the former are more abundant: 
in 4.165 Josephus states that when Moses appointed Joshua to suceed, him 
Joshua “had already received a thorough training in the laws and in divine 
lore under the tuition of Moses.” 4 On Joshua’s death, reported in 5.117, 
Josephus states that he had spent forty years in the company of Moses 


*For discussion of Josephus’ biblical text for this part of his narrative, see A. Mez, Die 
Bibel ; A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien , part 3, 80-111; H.St.J. Thackeray, Josephus , 75-99 
and “The Evidence of Josephus;” E.C. Ulrich, “Josephus’ Biblical Text;” and The Qumran 
Text ; V. Spottomo, “Some Remarks;” G. Howard, “Kaige Readings.” 

2 F.G. Downing (“Redaction Criticism,” 59-64) comments generally on Josephus’ 
treatment of Joshua and Judges. 

3 So too J. Weill (whom Thackeray often follows): “ [Josu6] honorait Dieu d’une pi6te 
singuliere que Moise lui avait enseign6e;” H. Clementz: “Moyses selbst hatte ihm hierin 
unterwissen;” and E. Nodet: “II se distinguait par sa piet6, ayant fait de Moise son maltre 
en mature de religion. ” 

4 On this passage see the brief comments of S. Schwartz, Judaean Politics, 177, n. 25. 
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“receiving profitable instruction;” and in 6.84 Joshua is called the disciple 
( jAotOrjTrii;) of Moses. Moses is also Joshua’s instructor in military affairs 
(3.50). 5 

Another array of attributes is ascribed to Joshua at the end of his life when 
Josephus eulogizes him as: 

A man not wanting either in intelligence (ovveaig) or in skill to expound his ideas to 
the multitude with lucidity ( rov ra vorjdevra irpoq rovg iroXXovq (ja<f>ox; e^eveyKelv), 
nay in both respects supreme, in action and perils he was stout-hearted (eui pvxos) and 
greatly daring (fieyaXdroXpoQ), in peace-time a most dexterous (be^Loyraroq) director 
of affairs (Trpvrapevaai) 6 , adapting himself admirably to every occasion. (5.118). 

In addition to these virtues, Joshua like Moses, and as his successor, is both 
prophet (4.165, 311; 5.20) and general (4.165; 5.13, 117). 7 In the latter of 
these roles he is preeminently the slayer of Canaanites, a task received from 
Moses himself (5.90). 8 Josephus makes no attempt to soften the biblical 
command to exterminate the inhabitants of Canaan (cf. 5.25, 28). 9 Indeed, 
Joshua’s only substantial kindness to a group of Canaanites (the Gibeonites) 
is forced on him by guile. For their part, writes Josephus, they “resolved not 
to implore mercy of Joshua; for they did not think to obtain any tolerable 
terms from a belligerent whose aim was the extermination of the whole race 


5 Josephus substantially increases the military detail of conquest narrative; see, for 
example, 5.1-6,27,37 (where Josephus minimizes the defeat at Ai),45. Thackeray (LCL 
Josephus) sees the hand of a “Thucydidean” assistant in several of these passages. 

6 L.H. Feldman (“Joshua,” 351, n. 5) indicates that this word is borrowed from Athenian 
politics and refers to the presidency of a tribe. 

7 See also 3.39; 4.324; 6.84; 7.68,294; 9.207,280; 11.112; War 4.459. 

8 Cf. 5.39 where the quest for the land is attributed to Moses as well. 

9 Only Rahab is excepted from the requirement of slaughtering all the inhabitants of 
Jericho because of her assistance to the spies. Joshua finally thanks her for her services and 
rewards her with lands and “every consideration” (4.27). By so doing Joshua seems to be 
incorporating her into the people under his charge - perhaps regarding her on the same level 
as the Hebrews themselves. L.H. Feldman (“Joshua,” 353) argues that Josephus is careful 
not to refer to Rahab as a harlot (LXX 'Kopvrj). He calls her an “innkeeper” instead (5.8,9). 
It should be noted, however, that in 3.276 Josephus includes among those whom priests are 
forbidden to marry, “Such women as gain their livelihood by hawking or innkeeping 
('KcivboKeveiv)” Others in this category are harlots, slaves and prisoners of war. On this last 
group see Apion 1.35. The designation of Rahab as an “innkeeper” is therefore not 
necessarily a positive one, and may have been a euphemism well understood by Josephus’ 
readers. 
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of the Canaanites” (5.49). 10 Josephus is nevertheless faithful to the biblical 
text in allowing through to the reader the impression that in this aspect of his 
mandate Joshua was not entirely successful. 11 Although Josephus summarizes 
the conquest of the land of Canaan in absolute terms in 5.67, in the very next 
sentence he writes, “A fifth year had now passed away and there was no 
longer any Canaanite left, save for such as had escaped through the solidity 
of their walls” (5.68, see also 5.71, 74). Also, as with Judges 1.1-2, no 
sooner has Joshua died than Phinehas prophesies that the tribe of Judah is to 
take responsibility for the extermination of the Canaanite race (5.120). 
Clearly the problem of the Canaanite persists. 

Despite these somewhat unsatisfactory circumstances Josephus is careful 
to maintain that the ownership of the land has passed from the Canaanites to 
the Hebrews. Rahab knows in advance by means of certain God-given signs 
(ar]fieia) that the Hebrews are to become “masters of the land of the 
Canaanites” (5.12). The Gibeonites also affirm the Hebrews’ right to the land 
(5.54) 12 : “[For they had learnt that] by the grace and bounty of God (e/c deov 
xapiToq noil dupeag) the land of the Canaanites had been granted for their 
[i.e. the Hebrews’] possession” (5.54). 13 

The extermination of the Canaanites is not only linked to the fact that the 
land has been given to the Hebrews, but also, and more importantly, to the 
threat of syncretism. Thus Joshua repeats the need to remove the Canaanites 
from their territory “since their security and the maintenance of their 
ancestral institutions (ra -Kcnpia eOrj) hung upon that alone” (5.90). 14 In this 


10 Joshua’s intention of exterminating the Canaanites is highlighted again in 5.59. In 5.72 
the Canaanites fortify their cities “since they heard that it was for their destruction that the 
Israelites had made their exodus from Egypt. ” 
n Cf. Josh 11.23; also Judg 2.3. 

12 See also 5.37,39,93. 

13 Cf. Josh 9.24. That the rightful possession of the land of Canaan was a relevant 
apologetic issue in Josephus’ time has been shown by W. Bacher, “Joshua the Robber.” Cf. 
Jub 10.27-34 for anti-Canaanite polemic relating to the ownership of “the land of Lebanon 
from Hamath to the entrance of Egypt.” On this passage P.S. Alexander (“Retelling the Old 
Testament/’ 102-103) writes, “The powerful anti-Canaanite thrust of this section, coupled 
with the assertion of the rights of Shem’s descendants to the “land of Canaan”, should surely 
be seen as propaganda for the territorial expansion of the Hasmonaean state. ” 

14 Josephus omits to mention the reinstitution of the rite of circumcision when the Israelites 
enter the land (cf. Josh 5.1-7) - a point which might suggest that in the desert they had been 
negligent of their ancestral traditions. F.G. Downing (“Redaction Criticism,” 51) notes 
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Josephus has the support of the book of Joshua (23.12, 13). Once again it is 
evident that for Josephus a calamity greater than the loss of the land is the 
loss of the laws. 

1.2. An Offensive Altar (Antiquities 5.93-113) 

One particular episode in the conquest narrative merits closer examination, 
namely, the departure of the two-and-a-half tribes for the regions beyond the 
Jordan and their establishment of an altar on the borders of Canaan 
(5.93-113; Josh 22). While Josephus follows the general outline of the 
biblical story, his embellished account of the verbal deliberations between the 
parties offers valuable information. The minor features of pertinence may be 
listed summarily: Josephus takes the opportunity to include in Joshua’s 
farewell speech (5.94-99) the declaration that “We are apt to remember our 
friends and to keep in mind services which they have rendered to us.” There 
is a clear apologetic tone to this statement. He makes Joshua emphasize the 
Hebrews’ possession of the land of Canaan (5.94). 15 He draws attention to the 
fact that the Hebrews had been obedient to the enduring authority of Moses 
(5.96) - something which, as we have already seen, is of particular 
importance in Josephus’ exposition of the distinctiveness of the Hebrews. 16 
Josephus heightens the emotional element by introducing tears into the 
account of the departure (5.99), and omits the biblical reference to Joshua 
blessing the people (Josh 22.6). Possibly Josephus regarded this as an action 
properly reserved for a priest. 17 

By far the most important feature of Josephus’ retelling of this episode, 
however, is the way he deals with the themes of kinship and of law- 
observance present in the biblical account. In Joshua the crux of the crisis is 
the fact that sin in any part of the people of Israel will result in God’s anger 
being vented on them all. Phinehas’ delegation is concerned primarily with 
its own welfare when it addresses the offenders with the logic: “And it will 
come about if you rebel against the Lord today that He will be angry with 


further that Josephus omits the need for the people to “sanctify” themselves (Josh 3.5), 
possibly because he was sensitive to anti-semitic charges that the Jews had been expelled from 
Egypt because they were unclean; cf. Apian 1.278-287. 

15 Josh 22.4 refers only to the right of the two-and-a-half tribes to the land beyond the 
Jordan. 

16 Josh 22.3b does not mention Moses here, but says only, “[You] have kept the charge 
of the commandment of the LORD your God.” 

17 

On Josephus’ sensitivity to priestly matters see below, 169. 
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the whole congregation of Israel tomorrow” (Josh 22.18). This is the lesson 
of Baal-Peor when God sent a plague upon the people (Josh 22.17). 18 
Likewise, when Achan sinned by keeping for himself objects under the ban, 
God’s wrath fell on the whole congregation, so that “that man did not perish 
alone in his iniquity” (Josh 22.20). Such reasoning clearly assumes that the 
tribes that have crossed the Jordan are still part of Israel, otherwise their sins 
would not implicate the larger body. Indeed, it is the desire to safeguard 
precisely this point that motivated the erection of the altar in the first place. 
In protesting their innocence of the charge of faithlessness and rebellion (Josh 
22.16), the accused tribes insist that their altar is intended to preempt any 
future claim that the Jordan constituted an essential barrier between the two 
groups (Josh 22.24,25). The altar is a witness to the continuity between the 
groups and the enduring faithfulness of those beyond the Jordan to the 
legitimate worship of God (Josh 22.27-29). 

Josephus construes the nub of the crisis differently. Rather than leaving the 
tie of kinship as an implicit assumption, he places explicit emphasis on this 
theme. Joshua, for instance, entreats the departing tribes “not to suppose that 
the kinship which unites us owns any boundary”. On the contrary, he 
continues, “We are all of Abraham’s stock (' AjSpapov yap cnravreg eo/jiev), 
whether living here or there” (5.97). These ties imply specific “religious” 
requirements which are not negated by geographical considerations. 19 Being 
of common descent from Abraham means that it is incumbent upon all to 
worship the same God in the manner prescribed by Moses (5.98). If you 
observe every precept, Joshua assures them, “God also will show Himself 
your gracious ally.” But if you turn away from him “to imitate other 
nations”, he warns, “He will turn away from your race (ro yevoq v/xuv 20 )” 
(5.98). When those on the western side of the river hear rumours of sedition 
and the introduction of strange gods (5.101) 21 they set out, not to protect 
themselves from God’s wrath (as in Joshua), but “to punish them for this 


18 Josephus nowhere includes the view expressed in this verse that the sins of Baal-Peor 
still contaminate the people. 

19 See also 5.109. 

Not, as the spirit of the account in Joshua would require, to yevoc; rjfxwv. 

21 Strangely, Josephus asserts that Joshua and his party found the calumnies about religious 
deviance easy to believe (5.101). He increases Joshua’s stature, however, by having him 
counsel restraint in order that they might first ascertain whether the rumours are true (5.103). 
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perversion of the rites of their fathers. ” Josephus significantly adds, “For they 
held that they should take no account of their kinship (ovyyeveia) . . . but of 
the will of God and the fashion in which He delights to be honoured” (5.102). 
When they address the defendants they warn, “Should ye . . . persist in your 
errors, we shall shun no toil in defence of those laws, but . . . shall rally in 
support of them, aye and of God on their behalf, deeming you in no wise 
different from the Canaanites but destroying you in like manner with them” 
(5.108). 

These censures do not exclude the possibility of repentance. Phinehas 
sounds a note of magnanimity by appealing to the smaller group to repent of 
their sins. He also offers an inheritance on the western bank should they find 
their physical severance from the rest of the tribes a hinderance for “sober 
living” (5.109). This last expression is Josephus’ substitute for the implication 
in Joshua 22.19 that the land beyond the Jordan may be “unclean”. In their 
self-defence these tribes insist that they neither intended to renounce their 
kinship (5.111) nor the one God worshipped by all Hebrews, nor, indeed, the 
one legitimate place of worship (5.112). Their altar, they argue, is “but a 
symbol and token for eternity of our kinship with you and the obligation to 
think soberly and to abide by the laws of the fathers” (5.112). In conclusion 
they affirm that had they been guilty of embarking on “new-fangled ways that 
are perversions of our customary practice” their pedigree as the descendants 
of Abraham would have been insufficient defence against the punishment 
which they deserved, namely to be be destroyed (efaXen; elvai) (5.113). 22 


22 

For a similar sentiment cf. 3 Macc 2.33 where it is said that faithful Jews “despised 
those who left their ranks, judging them to be enemies of the nation and depriving them of 
any further part in community life or service. ” Josephus’ language in the present episode 
suggests that he envisioned a situation in which it would be possible to “excommunicate” or 
“extirpate” deviants from the people of Israel. For a discussion of this practice in the first 
century see W. Horbury, “Extirpation and Excommunication. ” In several instances Josephus, 
with the LXX, uses the term cnroorarea) for the biblical terms for rebellion and faithlessness 
(Josh 22.22). The definition of apostasy and the treatment of such by the community of the 
faithful is one which has important ramifications for Josephus’ understanding of Jewish 
identity, not the least of which is indicated by W. Horbury’s comment that traces of evidence 
for the practice of excommunication “deserve notice as a sign of organization and cohesion 
in pre-rabbinic Jewry, and of the forces making for continuity amid the developments of the 
Second Temple period” (38). 
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For Josephus, therefore, the crisis revolves around the issue of the 
“religious” implications of descent from Abraham. 23 If the laws have been 
broken they must be avenged; and that even when the offenders live beyond 
the bounds of the promised land itself. In the face of religious deviance no 
quarter is given on the grounds of kinship. Indeed, descent from Abraham 
makes the crime even more heinous. Josephus also seems to imply that there 
were particular perils associated with living beyond the geographical confines 
of “the Land”. Innovation, or the introduction of “new-fangled” elements into 
the pristine Mosaic constitution, in particular, was a great danger in such 
circumstances. Perhaps this incident gives us a glimpse into Josephus’ own 
experience of the difficulties of maintaining Jewish customs in a Gentile 
world far removed from the Jews’ traditional homeland. 


2. Living in the Land 

Following the Bible, Josephus characterizes the period of the Judges as one 
of social and political chaos, moral decline and apathy towards religion. In 
Antiquities 5.255 Josephus writes, “Everything with the Hebrews was now 
drifting towards disorder (otKoop.tot) and contempt (vfiptq) of God and the 
laws.” Formulae such as this occur throughout Book 5. In 5.185 Josephus 
writes, “The affairs of the Israelites again suffered through lack of 
government, while their failure to render homage to God or to obey the laws 
aggravated the evil yet more”; and in 5.198: “They neither worshipped God 
nor obeyed the laws”. 

One incident which serves to set the tone for this entire period is that of 
the Levite and his wife (5.136-149). It has long been noted that Josephus 
transposed this story from its biblical position as a kind of appendix to the 
book of Judges (chapters 19-21) to a much earlier stage in the period of the 
Judges. Thackeray suggested, following G.F. Moore, that Josephus 
rearranged his material to allow time for the tribe of Benjamin to recover 


23 In Joshua it is the unique legitimacy of the altar in the tabernacle that is at stake: a new 
altar implies the worship of new Gods. This aspect is not absent from Josephus’ account, as 
we have seen. He is deeply opposed to any hint of innovation in religious matters 
(5.101,111,113; Apion 2.153). Nevertheless, for him the threat is ultimately one to the 
ancestral laws. 
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before furnishing the nation with its first king. 24 H. W. Attridge, however, has 
suggested very plausibly that the transposition was motivated by Josephus’ 
moralizing tendency throughout Book 5. The effect of the new position of this 
pericope, Attridge argues, is to distribute accounts of corruption throughout 
the period covered by the book. 25 That some such editorial rationale lay 
behind the move is further suggested by Josephus’ preface to the incident 
(5.132-135) which is worth quoting in full because it captures the 
predominant themes in this part of the Antiquities. 

Thereafter the Israelites relaxed the struggle against their enemies and devoted 
themselves to the soil and to labours thereon. And as their riches increased, under the 
mastery of luxury and voluptuousness, they recked little of the order of their 
constitution (6 noopoq rye; iroXiTeuxc;) and no longer hearkened diligently (ocKpi^elx;) 
to its laws. Incensed thereat, the Deity warned them by oracle, first that they had acted 
contrary to His will in sparing the Canaanites, and next that those foes, seizing their 
occasion, would treat them with great ruthlessness. But the Israelites, while despondent 
at this message from God, were yet ill-disposed for warfare, for they had won much 
from the Canaanites and luxury had by now unnerved them for fatigues. Aye, even 
that aristocracy of theirs was now becoming corrupted: no more did they appoint 
councils of elders or any of the other magistracies beforetime ordained by law, but 
lived on their estates, enslaved to the pleasures of lucre. And so, by reason of their 
gross listlessness, grave discord (oraerte) again assailed them and they were launched 
into civil war through the following cause. 

Two themes of this passage, namely the Canaanite threat and the corruption 
of the constitution will be discussed further below. In the present incident, 
however, Josephus concentrates on the theme of moral and religious decline, 
which in turn leads to civil discord. Attridge notes that a significant amount 
of editorial work is evident within the story, which further suggests that 
Josephus has carefully honed it to fit into this important position at the head 
of the deplorable decline of the Judges period. Several of these editorial 
adjustments are worth noting. In the first place, the main couple in the story 
are husband and wife (5.36) while in Judges the woman is the Levite’s 
concubine (Judg 19.1). In the biblical account the woman plays the harlot 
against the Levite, leaves him, and returns to the house of her father where 
she remains for four months (Judg 19.2). In Josephus’ account the man is said 
to be “deeply enamoured” of his wife and “captivated by her beauty.” She, 


24 LCL Josephus, vol. 5, 62-62, n. b. 
25 H.W. Attridge, Interpretation , 134-135. 
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however, does not return his love and keeps herself aloof from him, which 
only serves to make him “more ardent in his passions” (5.136-137). There 
is no suggestion of infidelity on her part. After four months of constant 
quarrelling the woman finally tires of the situation and returns to her 
parents. 26 In Josephus’ account the Levite immediately follows his wife “in 
sore affliction through love for her,” visits her parents, redresses her 
grievances, and the couple are reconciled (5.137). There is none of this in 
Judges which says only that her husband went after her “to speak tenderly to 
her in order to bring her back” (Judg 19.3). The effect of Josephus’ changes 
is to increase the romantic element on the one hand, but also to whitewash the 
Levite who appears as a loving husband willing to meet his wife’s demands. 
She, though not a harlot, is portrayed as a somewhat cold and ungrateful 
prima donna. 

The next major set of alterations comes when the couple are in the house 
of their Ephraimite host in the Benjamite town of Gibeah. 27 In the biblical 
account certain “sons of Belial” 28 surround the house and demand that the 
man be given over to them for their sexual gratification (Jugd 19.22). The 
owner of the house pleads with the men “not to act so wickedly” and offers 
them in the Levite’s place his own virgin daughter and the Levite’s concubine 
to “do with them whatever you wish” (Judg 19.23-24). When the men refuse 
this offer the Levite himself seizes his concubine and hands her over to the 
mob who abuse her all night (19.25). In the morning the Levite finds her on 
the doorstep and says with no suggestion of sympathy, “Get up and let us 
go.” When there is no answer he places her body on his donkey (it is 
assumed that she is dead), takes it home, and cuts it into twelve pieces 
(19.26-29). A civil war ensues. 

In Josephus’ version it is the wife’s beauty (evirpeweia) which excites the 
lusts of some of the young men (yeaviai) of the town. They then come to the 
house where the visitors are lodging and demand that she be given over to 
them (5.143). The host rebukes the youths for their intention to violate the 
laws “at the beck of pleasure” and insists, moreover, that the visitor is his 
kinsman and a Levite and that it is not possible for him to break the laws of 
hospitality. The mob threatens to kill the host if he does not hand over the 
woman, to which he responds by offering his own daughter instead. 


26 Note how Josephus has changed the significance of the four months. 

27 Josephus, Tafia. 

28 < 

LXX, vloI irapadoiMxJv. 
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“declaring that it would be more legitimate for them thus to gratify their lust 
than by doing violence to his guests” (5.145). Then, while he is still pleading 
with them, the mob seizes the woman and carries her off. In the morning she, 
“outworn with her woes” returns to the house and, “out of grief at what she 
had endured and not daring for shame to face her husband” dies at the 
thought of his distress (5.147). Her husband, having found her on the 
doorstep and not suspecting that she has died, tries to console her with the 
thought that she did not voluntarily surrender herself to her abusers. When 
he discovers the truth of her condition he is “chastened before the enormity 
of the wrong” and proceeds to instigate the war of revenge against the 
Benjamites (5.148-149). 

Josephus’ reworking of events completely avoids the implication of 
homosexuality so strongly stated in the biblical account. He apparently is 
willing to go only so far in his description of Hebrew wickedness. He did not 
have the same scruple when it involved the Sodomites (1.200). He also seems 
to imply that it was the woman’s beauty that in some measure caused her 
terrible fate. The reason for this is to underline the awful wickedness of 
youthful passions which disregard the rule of law. As in the earlier part of the 
story the husband, rather than being a cruel and cowardly individual, emerges 
as an upright and kindly husband, the thought of whose shame the wife is 
unable to bear. His blame for her fate is reduced by making the threat posed 
by the youths greater than in Scripture: in Antiquities they threaten to take the 
host’s life, and the Levite does not actually hand the woman over to the mob 
- she is taken by force. When he eventually finds her the next morning his 
first reaction is to console his victimized wife. 

Josephus thus sets the tone for the period of the Judges. It is a time of 
wantonness and disregard for the law. Yet he is not willing to paint a wholly 
negative picture, perhaps out of apologetic concerns. The Levite emerges with 
much more honour than the biblical narrative would grant him. Josephus may 
have been motivated at least in part by a desire to protect the image of the 
Levites from the negative implications of the biblical story. This possibility 
is strengthened by the fact that Josephus completely omits the story told in 
Judges 17 where a certain Micah employs a Levite to officiate as priest at his 
domestic shrine. 29 


29 T.C.G. Thornton (“Anti-Samaritan Exegesis”) detects an anti-Samaritan bias in 
Josephus’ retelling of the book of Judges. This bias is seen particularly in his failure to 
mention any Israelite sanctuary other than the one at Shiloh. A similar bias is detected in his 
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Parallel with the emphasis on the decline of moral standards is the theme 
of the threat posed by the Hebrews’ enemies, which is construed both in 
physical and in spiritual terms. Not only have the Israelites criminally 
neglected to exterminate the Canaanites, but they have become contaminated 
with their ways as well. In 5.179 Josephus states, 

But the state of the Israelites went from bad to worse through their loss of aptitude for 
toil and their neglect for the Divinity. For, having once parted from the ordered course 
of their constitution, they drifted into living in accordance with their own pleasure and 
caprice, and thus became contaminated with the vices current among the Canaanites. 30 

The Israelites also suffer under the physical tyranny of their enemies. This 
state of affairs is always attributed to their own impiety. When they cry out 
to God, however, he is ever-willing to come to their aid yet again. 31 

An example of the changing fortunes of the Israelites at the hands of their 
enemies is the saga of Samson and his exploits (5.276-317). The many 
narrative embellishments supplied by Josephus (several of which are drawn 
from Jewish tradition) are in keeping with the pattern we have already noted 
on several occasions. 32 Samson’s father is “among the most notable” of his 
tribe, and “without question the first in his native place” (5.276). Josephus 
also adds the extra-biblical detail that he frequently entreated God to give him 
offspring - a detail which of course presents him as a man of piety. This, 
however, does not stop Josephus from painting Manoah as a man “madly 
enamoured of his wife and hence inordinately jealous (trjXoTviroc; a/cparcig)” 
(5.276). This description is not only unflattering in its dissimilarity to Moses 
who, as we saw in the previous chapter, had complete control over his 
passions, but is also strikingly reminiscent of the Levite in the episode 
discussed above. As in that story, Josephus here too describes the woman 
involved, namely Samson’s mother, as “remarkable for her beauty” (ex’ 


retelling of the book of Joshua. 

30 See also, e.g. 5.129,133,176,306. 5.120, in which the tribes of Judah and Simeon do 
battle with the Canaanites, is an exception to this trend. Other exceptions come during the 
periods of the “good” judges who, like their biblical counterparts, arise to deliver the 
Israelites from time to time. 

31 Cf„ e.g., 5.187,200-201,214,256. 

32 For a more detailed analysis of Josephus’ Samson narrative than is required here, see 
L.H. Feldman, “Samson.” 
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evp.op4>i(x xepi'iSXeTrog) and pre-eminent among the women of her time 
(5.276).' 

The biblical story of the angelic announcement of Samson’s birth is clearly 
to Josephus’ liking as it adds great stature to the hero. Josephus embellishes 
it by describing the angel as a “comely and tall youth,” When the woman 
praises these attributes to her husband (5.279) he is driven to distraction by 
jealousy and suspicion - all details which add nothing to the substance of the 
story but which no doubt added romantic interest for readers who by this 
stage have worked their way through many pages of the Antiquities. Be that 
as it may, Josephus continues to emphasize the themes that are particularly 
important for him. In the encounter between Manoah and the angel he stresses 
the man’s desire to treat the visitor hospitably (5.281-282). This theme was 
present in the Levite episode as well. Somewhat uncharacteristically for 
Josephus the woman’s part in the story is heightened. It is she rather than her 
husband (cf. Judg 13.8) who entreats God to send the angel a second time 
(5.280), and though her husband continues to be suspicious (5.281), and is 
fearful when the true identity of the angel is confirmed, she bids him take 
heart, “since it was for their good that it had been given to them to see God” 
(5.284). 33 

Samson is announced as one who will be “goodly (/caXog) and illustrious 
for strength,” and one by whom the Philistines will be afflicted (5.277). 34 
This theme of physical strength quite naturally dominates the entire story of 
Samson. For Josephus even the name itself means “strong” ( ioxvpoq ). 
Samson’s many exploits against the Philistines are told with much enthusiasm 
and many of the details are embellished to enhance the portrayal of Samson’s 
courage and the threat he posed to his enemies. L.H. Feldman has noted, 
further, that Josephus relates Samson’s strength to his mental state (cf. 
5.308). 35 

At one point in the story Samson becomes “unduly proud” of his feat with 
the jawbone (5.301) and rather than ascribing the outcome to God’s assistance 
(avvepyca), he ascribes it to his own valour (expert)). This error is soon 
rectified, however, when a terrible thirst forces him to acknowledge that 
“human valour (avOpwTeioq apart)) is a thing of nought . . . [and] that all 
was attributable to God” (5.302). The account in Judges 15.15-19 does not 


33 Josephus has biblical support for this aspect; Judg 13.22-23. 

34 Cf. Judg 13.5: “And he shall begin to deliver Israel from the hands of the Philistines.” 
35 L.H. Feldman, “Samson,” 178. 
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contain this interpretation though it might be argued that it is implicit in the 
events. 

Near the beginning of his account of Samson Josephus adds to Scripture 
the comment that “the child grew apace and it was plain from the frugality 
of his diet (ij irepi ttjv dlatrav o^poovvi)) and his loosely flowing locks that 
he was to be a prophet ( irpo^Tevaaiv )” (5.285). This is Josephus’ way of 
indicating that Samson adhered to the Nazirite vow taken by his mother which 
he describes in 5.278 as abstention from haircuts and any drink other than 
water. 36 It is perhaps significant to note, however, that the term blaira which 
Josephus uses here often refers to more than drink, or indeed to food and 
drink, but to one’s whole way of life. 37 This is confirmed later in Josephus’ 
Samson narrative where he says in preface to the Delilah sequence, “He was 
already transgressing the laws of his forefathers (ra irarpta) and debasing his 
own rule of life (j) oUela Staira) by the imitation of foreign usages” (5.306). 
Not surprisingly, Josephus makes the further comment here: “And this proved 
the beginning of his disaster.” 

Josephus does make some attempt to cast some favourable light on 
Samson, even in his sins. The error of intermarriage with foreign women is 
down-played, and although his parents are said to be against it (5.286) 
Josephus comments that “God . . . was designing the marriage in the interests 
of the Hebrews.” This aspect of God’s design governing Samson’s life is 
brought out again in 5.312 where Josephus explains Samson’s weakness in the 
face of Delilah’s repeated petitions with the comment: “He must needs fall 
victim to calamity.” In his final comments on Samson Josephus writes: “And 
it is but right to admire the man for his valour ( aperr )), his strength (t axvq), 
and the grandeur of his end (6 irepi ri)v TeXcvrrjr ixeya\o<t>puv), as also for 
his wrath which he cherished to the last against his enemies.” He also offers 
the following excuse: “That he let himself be ensnared by a woman must be 
imputed to human nature which succumbs to sins; but testimony is due to him 
for his surpassing excellence in all the rest.” 

Such excuses are not extended to the rest of the Hebrews during this 
period, however. In short, the Israelites appear at their most “un-Jewish” 
under the Judges. They are slothful in toil and war and dilatory in their piety. 


36 Cf. Judg 13.5: “No razor shall come upon his head, for the boy shall be a Nazirite to 
God from the womb.” 

37 A similar point will be made much later in regard to Daniel and his three friends (cf. 
Ant 10.190-194). 
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As is illustrated by the demise of Samson, they pay a high price for this 
waywardness in terms of oppression by their enemies and the contamination 
of their religion. Nevertheless, as with Samson, the possibility of repentance 
is always held out as a way back into God’s favour. 38 The incident which 
perhaps serves as the climax of both of the perils emphasized in this part of 
the Antiquities comes at the end of Book Five with the capture of the ark by 
the Philistines 39 and the death of the high priest Eli. 


3. The Monarchy 40 

Book Six of the Antiquities marks the beginning of a slow upward trend in the 
affairs of the Israelites. The ark is restored to its rightful place (6.13-15) and 
the Philistines are brought to heel under the leadership of Samuel (6.23-30). 41 
If it is an upward trend, however, it is certainly not uniformly such. No 
sooner have the Hebrews become more established in their land than they 
demand a king to rule over them. Both the principle of a king and the first 
king himself prove to be obstacles difficult to surmount in the journey 
forward. 


38 The story of Samson is followed in Josephus paraphrase by his retelling of the story of 
Ruth. J.R. Levison (“Josephus’ Version of Ruth”) has shown that Josephus formulates this 
story to illustrate his thesis that “God raises to bliss those who remain within the path of 
virtue” (34). See also the comments of L.H. Feldman in his “Reflections” on Levison’s 
study. 

On Josephus’ retelling of this episode, see C. Begg, “The Ark in Philistia.” 

40 The term “monarchy” is used here in its usual English sense to refer to the rule of 
kings, and not in the specialized use found in constitutional discussions. Josephus 
distinguishes between monarchy (jl lompxta) and kingship (/faoxXeta) - see discussion below. 

41 On Josephus’ portrayal of Samuel, see L.H. Feldman, “Samuel.” Feldman notes that 
whereas Samuel is referred to as a prophet only once in the Bible (1 Sam 3.20), Josephus 
refers thus to him forty-five times (109 and n. 16). 
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3.1. The Request for a King 

The people’s desire for a king arises legitimately enough it seems out of 
exasperation with the excesses of Samuel’s degenerate sons. 42 Of them 
Josephus writes: 

For they, turning from their father’s ways and taking the contrary road, betrayed 
justice for bribes and filthy lucre, pronounced judgement with regard not to truth but 
to their own profit, and abandoned themselves to luxury and sumptuous fare, 43 thereby 
acting in defiance first of God and secondly of the prophet, their own father who was 
devoting much zeal and care to instilling even in the multitude 44 the idea of 
righteousness (d'ucmov). (6.34) 

According to the biblical account the people desire to be “like all the nations” 
(1 Sam 8.5). 45 Josephus omits this sentiment here though it is implied a little 


42 Cf. Polybius’ “cycle of political revolution” (iroXiTeiuv arafcu/cXcooxg) (Hist 6.3.1-9.14) 
in which popular dissatisfaction with one form of government inevitably leads to another. 
Josephus does not follow the order given by Polybius (i.e. monarchy - kingship - tyranny - 
aristocracy - oligarchy - democracy - mob-rule - monarchy - etc.); though he is familiar with 
Polybius’ terms. In Josephus’ scheme the aristocratic form of government under the Judges 
degenerated to a tyranny under the sons of Eli, and the people now clamour for a kingship. 
There is some question as to whether Josephus knew Polybius’ work directly (at least Book 
Six in the present instance), or whether he simply knew his terms indirectly. S.J.D. Cohen 
(“Josephus, Jeremiah and Polybius,” 368-369) argues that Josephus did know the works of 
Polybius. Josephus demonstrates knowledge of Polybius in Ant 12.135-137 (on Antiochus I) 
and 12.358-359; Apion 2.84 (on Antiochus IV). Cohen also points out that in Apion 
2.223-225 Josephus contrasts the ToXtreta of Moses with those of Plato and Lycurgus, just 
as Polybius did with the Roman paradigm. Apion 2.233-235 praises the Jews’ readiness to 
die for the Torah, while in Hist 6.52.10 and 54.3-55.4 Polybius lauds the Romans’ readiness 
to die for the state. Cohen also points to the similar descriptions of the Roman army in War 
3.70-109 and Hist 6.19-42. D.R. Schwartz (“Jewish Constitutions,” 41-42) also argues for 
direct knowledge of Polybius by Josephus. For further discussion of this question see his 
select bibliography in 41, n. 32. F.G. Downing (“Redaction Criticism,” 60) suggests that 
Josephus may be indebted to Dionysius of Halicarnassus for his preference of “aristocracy”, 
but offers no detailed discussion. 

43 Daniel and his companions are an example of the opposite; cf. 10.190. 

44 Josephus states elsewhere (e.g. Apion 2.178; Ant 4.209,309) with pride that the great 
strength of Judaism is that it is held to be true not only by the intellectual and social elite, but 
by the masses as well (including women, children, and even slaves). L.H. Feldman 
(“Samuel,” 133) is justified, however, in his observation that Josephus often betrays a 
contemptuous attitude towards the masses; cf. 3.5; 4.36,37; 6.81. 

45 Cf. Deut 17.14. 
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later when he relates the people’s attitude: “There could be nothing strange,” 
they reasoned, “when their neighbours were ruled by kings, in their having 
the same form of government” (6.44). Samuel’s response, though not to their 
liking, is one which they might have expected. The reader of th t Antiquities 
should be well aware by this point of Josephus’ views on the subject. At 
4.223 Josephus had Moses declare, 

Aristocracy ( apLOTOKparta ), with the life that is lived thereunder, is indeed the best: 
let no craving possess you for another polity (iroXiTeia), but be content with this 
having the laws for your masters and governing all your actions by them; for God 
sufficeth for your ruler (rjyep6)v). 

In this passage aristocracy is equated with the rule of law (specifically Moses’ 
Law), 46 which in turn is equated with the rule of God. 47 Josephus is aware 
that this position is open to criticism. When Zimri opposed Moses in the 
‘wilderness he accused him of tyranny (4.146). 48 Josephus evinces a 
remarkable consistency of expression for here too what Moses is said to 
represent is the rule of “laws” and “God”. 49 What Zimri stands for is 
ostensibly democracy (4.147), though one suspects that Josephus did not 
distinguish between this and mob-rule. 50 


46 Cf. 4.196 where Josephus introduces his description of Moses’ Law with the statement: 
“I want (to describe) the constitution (iroXiTeioi) . . . “ (for this translation, see Y. Amir, 
“Geo/cpcma,” 86, n. 7); and with the qualification: “Here then is the code of those laws of 
ours which touch our political constitution (7roXtreta)” (4.198). In 4.302 he concludes the 
description of the law with the words: “Such then is the constitution (iroXiTeia) that Moses 
left.” Cf. the similar formula in Apion 2.145: “I desire to give to the best of my ability, a 
brief account of our constitution (iroXireviia) as a whole and of its details.” 

47 Cf. Polybius, Hist 6.4.3 in which aristocracy is defined as rule by the “justest and 
wisest men” (diKcuoraTov Kal (frpovLpwTorruv). 

48 Tyranny (rvpavptq) is for Josephus the very antithesis of the ideal form of government. 
In 5.339 Eli’s sons are said to engage in a manner of life which “differed in no whit from 
a tyranny”: being “both insolent to men and impious to the Divinity, [they] abstained from 
no iniquity. ” Another form of government, if it may be called that, which Josephus abhors 
is “anarchy”; see further n. 50 below. 

49 The same juxtaposition of terms arises in an earlier attack on Moses’ leadership in 4.27. 
Both here (Korah’s rebellion) and in the mutiny on the border of Canaan (4.1-10) Moses is 
accused of being a tyrant (4.3,16,22). 

50 In Apion 2.164 Josephus observes that some entrust political power “to the masses” 
(rolq irXrjdeoLv). This corresponds either to “democracy”, or to its degenerate counterpart 
bxXoKparUx , “mob-rule”, in Polybius’ scheme. We may surmise that in the person of Zimri 
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When it comes to the application of Josephus’ ideal to the history of the 
Jews, “aristocracy” proves to be a term of some elasticity. In a clear 
statement in Antiquities 20.229-234 Josephus indicates that the first 
constitution was an aristocracy. This was followed by monarchic government, 
the rule of kings, and, after the exile, democracy. In an earlier passage, 
11.111-113, Josephus writes of the period of “Moses and the commander 
Joshua” (which he does not give a constitutional label), the period when the 
Jews were governed by “men called judges and monarchs”, the period of rule 
by kings, and the post-exilic period during which the Jews “dwelt in 
Jerusalem under a form of government that was aristocratic and at the same 
time oligarchic. For the high priests were at the head of affairs until the 
descendants of the Asamonaean family came to rule as kings.” 

The following observations arise from a comparison of these two passages. 
1) The constitution during the life-times of Moses and Joshua (11.112) is 
called “aristocracy” in 20.229. 2) The constitution under the “men called 
judges and monarchs” in 11.112 is called monarchy in 20.229. 51 3) The rule 
of kings corresponds in both passages. 4) The constitution that is called 
“aristocratic and at the same time oligarchic” in 11.111 is called 
“democratic” in 20.234. 

These observations may be supplemented by others drawn from elsewhere 
in the Antiquities. 5) In 6.84 Josephus again affirms that the polity during the 
life-times of Moses and Joshua was aristocratic. 6) In the same passage 
(6.85), however, he extends this designation to the period of the Judges 52 
(after an intervening eighteen year period of “anarchy” [ocvapxioi ])* 53 This 


Josephus not only parodied but also pronounced his scepticism of the validity of such a form 
of government. Polybius held that democracy was characterized by a tendency towards licence 
and lawlessness (Hist 6.4.10). We should note, however, that Josephus does not appear to 
have a negative attitude to drjfioKparia elsewhere in his writings (cf. Ant 19.162,173,187; 
20.234; War 4.319,358). 

51 Cf. 20.261 where povapxoi clearly refers to the judges. 

52 Josephus apparently justified the identification of the judges with the aristocracy by the 
rather superficial reasoning that during this period supreme judicial authority was entrusted 
“to him who in battle and bravery had proved himself the best (apwrrog)” (6.85). But see also 
6.61 where he declares that God is the best ruler of all. 

53 Seealso 5.185. Cf. R. Marcus in LCL Josephus 209, n. c and D.R. Schwartz, “Jewish 
Constitutions,” 31 and n. 6. Significantly, this period is characterized by a failure to render 
homage to God or to obey the laws; i.e. it is the opposite of Josephus’ definition of 
aristocracy in 4.223. 
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extension of the designation “aristocracy” is confirmed when Samuel is said 
to be “keenly enamoured of aristocratic government” (6.36). The implication 
is that before the people demanded a king the constitution had been an 
aristocracy. This observation should be qualified by the fact that the period 
of the Judges is characterized by a general degeneration of the aristocratic 
ideal (cf. 5.135; 6.35). That Josephus was reticent to identify the period of 
aristocracy under Moses and Joshua with the period of the Judges is further 
suggested by the distinction that is made in 6.268 between the aristocracy and 
tt)v kid toIq KpiToiic; TroXtreiav. 54 7) In 14.91 (cf. War 1.170; Ant 
20.244-245), after Gabinius’ reforms, the kingship established by Aristobulus 
I (13.301; 20.241) is changed to an aristocracy. That is to say, Hyrcanus II 
is given charge of the Temple and the country is placed under the 
administration of five regional ovvibpia or ovvoboi (1 War 1.170). In Antiquities 
20.245, it must be noted, Hyrcanus is said to have “ruled” (rjp^ev) during this 
period. These arrangements last until Herod sets up a kingship (14.389). 8) 
In Antiquities 20.251, after the death of Herod and the exile of Archelaus, the 
constitution again becomes an aristocracy, “and the high priests were 
entrusted with the leadership of the people.” 

It is necessary now to ascertain whether the “aristocracies” attributed to 
the various periods of Israel’s history were in fact similar types of 
governments. We have already noted that while Josephus refers to the period 
of the Judges as aristocracy, he views it as a corrupt form. In particular, 
Josephus points out that during this period the Israelites neglected to appoint 
the councils of elders (- yepovoicu ) and magistracies (dpxv) ordained by law 
(5.135). In each of the three post-exilic aristocratic periods, i.e. the period 
from the return from exile until the Hasmonaean kings, the period 
immediately following Gabinius’ reforms, and the period from the removal 
of Archelaus until the destruction of the Temple, “aristocracy” is closely 
associated with the rule of the high priest. In each case it is not the rulership 
of the high priest that accounts for the designation “aristocracy”, but the 
presence of a council with whom he is associated. 55 This is definitely the case 


54 While there is some textual doubt surrounding the km that connects this phrase with the 
one that precedes it (pera tt\v ctpioTOKpafuxv), it is not necessary to follow D.R. Schwartz 
(“Jewish Constitutions,” 37), who argues that the km is epexegetical; or, alternatively, that 
it is an example of hendiadys. 

55 Thus the Hasmonaeans kings do not preside over aristocracies even though some of 
them were also the high priest. 
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for the situation described in 14.91 (see above), and is undoubtedly the 
significance of the description of the post-exilic constitution in 11.111 as 
aptOTOKpaTtoi per' bXtyapxiotc; , 56 The same is true of Antiquities 20.251 
where the pev ... be construction indicates a certain distance between the 
aristocratic constitution and the leadership of the high priest. That is, the two 
are not synonymous, even if in this case they are inseparable. 57 

The one period of which Josephus writes unequivocally as an “aristocracy” 
is that of the life-times of Moses and Joshua. It is there that our attention 
must turn for further insight into Josephus’ ideal constitution. In 4.218 
Moses’ instructions concerning high-court appeals which in Deuteronomy 
17.9 are to be referred to “the Levitical priest or to the judge” are rendered: 
“Let them send up the case entire to the holy city and let the high priest and 
the prophet (6 irpo^rjTrjc;) and the council of elders (rj yepovaia) meet and 
pronounce as they think fit.” 58 Earlier (4.186), Moses had entrusted the 
Hebrews to the leadership of Eleazar the high priest, Joshua, the council of 
elders ( yepovaia ) and the magistrates of the tribes (jot reXrj tuv 4>vX6)v), in 
that order. In 4.324 it is the council of elders (q yepovaia ), Eleazar the high- 
priest and Joshua the general who escort Moses to the place of his 
departure. 59 In 5.15 Josephus deliberately adds to Joshua 2.24 that on the 
spies’ return from Jericho Joshua reported their findings to Eleazar the high 
priest and to the council of elders. In 5.43 Josephus’ Joshua summons Eleazar 
and the magistrates (< oi ev reXet ) 60 that lots may be cast to determine whose 
guilt caused the defeat at Ai. Joshua 7 includes neither the high priest nor the 


56 We have already noted that in another place (20.234) Josephus refers to this period as 
a democracy, a fact which points in the same direction as is being suggested here for 11.111. 

57 D.R. Schwartz presses this point too far when he insists on completely dissociating the 
high priest from the aristocratic constitution (“Jewish Constitutions,” 33). Y. Amir 
(“0€o#cpcma,” 88 and n. 20) shares this reservation. 

58 For a detailed analysis of Josephus’ treatment of this biblical passage, see S. Pearce, 
“The Representation of the High Court. ” 

59 Deut34.1 ff does not mention any such escort on Moses’ last journey. Josephus possibly 
intended to imply that Moses’ authority had been passed on to those who were with him at 
the end. It should be noted, though, that if this is the case Josephus seems to have 
deliberately made the council of elders slightly less prestigious than Eleazar and Joshua for 
they are dismissed first and do not witness Moses’ departure (4.325). 

60 An argument may be made for the translation “those in authority of the tribes”, taking 
the succeeding Kara <f>v\r}v with ev rekei rather than with the verb eKkrjpov as does Thackeray 
(following J. Weill). 
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magistrates. Again, in 5.55 and 57 Josephus introduces the high priest and the 
council of elders into the negotiations with the scheming Gibeonites. Joshua 
9.15 has Joshua and “the leaders of the congregation” (LXX, oi apxovreg Ti)<; 
ovvayuyrjt;) swearing an oath to them but there is no hint of the three-part 
formulation of Josephus. In the episode of the division of the land of Canaan 
among the nine-and-a-half tribes Josephus again has Joshua acting in concert 
with Eleazar, the council of elders and the tribal chiefs (<t>v\6tpxot) (5.80), 
while Joshua 18 has the commander-in-chief acting independently. Finally, in 
an addition to Joshua 22, Josephus has Joshua, the high priest and the council 
advise restraint in the episode of the altar of witness beyond the river 
Jordan. 61 

There is a clear pattern in these alterations to the biblical narrative. 
Josephus’ Joshua is not allowed to act independently but always with the high 
priest and a council of some sort (either the yepovoia or the heads of the 
tribes). 62 Indeed, Joshua is often portrayed as answerable to these groups, 
and, as was noted above, in 4.186 the high priest is placed before Joshua in 
Moses’ list of the leaders of the people. W. Horbury has remarked that in 
Josephus’ narrative “Joshua is made to behave like a constitutional 
monarch.” 63 This is a useful suggestion although Josephus never refers to 
Joshua as a monarch; and, as we have seen, insists that during this period the 
Hebrews’ constitution was an aristocracy - a term which now even more 
clearly bespeaks rule by the high priest and a council, as Horbury affirms. In 
fact, the term “constitutional monarchy” might better be applied to Josephus’ 
ideal for the functioning of the kingship. In 4.224 Moses stipulates that a king 
should “concede to the laws and to God the possession of superior wisdom, 
and let him do nothing without the high priest and the counsel of his senators 

(yepovouxoTaiv). ” 

This raises the question as to what the difference is between Josephus’ 
aristocracy and this kind of constitutional monarchy. Indeed, why does 
Josephus make such an explicit link between Samuel’s “hatred for kings” and 


61 See also 5.151. 

62 W. Horbury (“The Twelve and the Phylarchs,” 513-517) has shown that Josephus 
consistently suppresses or diminishes the constitutional significance of the twelve tribal 
princes. He notes a similar tendency in Pseudo-Philo despite a strong emphasis on the twelve 
tribes themselves. 

63 ”The Twelve and the Phylarchs”, 516. 
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his “innate righteousness” {avp^vToq Si/cmoowrj)? 64 Or, again, why does 
Samuel insist that “God is wroth and ill-content at your choice of kingly rule” 
(6.91)? The answer to these questions brings us back to the story of Samuel. 

Samuel reasoned that aristocratic government was “divine and productive 
of bliss to those who adopted it” (6.36). 65 As in the biblical account it is more 
than the prophet’s feelings which are affected by the people’s request; God 
himself takes it as a personal affront. Significantly, it is precisely God’s 
kingship that is at issue. Josephus follows 1 Samuel in having God console 
the prophet to the effect that “it was not him whom they had spurned, but 
God himself, not wishing him to reign alone (lva pi) ^amXevarj povoc;)” 
(6.38). 66 Similarly, in 6.60 Samuel reproves the people because, forgetting 
God’s benefits, they “rejected his sovereignty (j BotaiXeia).” He argues further 
that it is in their highest interests to have “the best of all rulers at their head 
and that the best of all was God (Oeoc; 5e iravTuv olpkjtoqY (6.61). 67 In the 
next line he continues: “Nay, they chose to have a man for their king;” the 
clear implication being that God had been their king beforehand. 

In the same context the people’s choice is referred to as an outrage (u|8pi q) 
to God. In Antiquities 6.88-94 68 Samuel expounds to the people “what great 
impiety [they] have shown towards God in asking for a king”. He outlines 
God’s record of care for their forebears from the time of Jacob; how he had 
repeatedly brought them deliverance from their woes without the need for a 
king, using only Moses and Aaron, and later the likes of Jephthah and 
Gideon. 69 Despite all is, “Ye have been traitors to His worship and His 


64 Cf. 6.294 where Samuel is eulogized as “a man of just and kindly nature (avrjp dUouoq 
kolI xpvgtoq ttjv <l>v(nv) and for that reason very dear to God.” In 6.87 the people confirm 
that Samuel had ruled them “with holiness (ooftog) and justice (6t/emc*>c).” 

65 Josephus embellishes Samuel’s torment over this issue; cf. 1 Sam 8.6. 

66 Cf. 1 Sam 8.7: “They have not rejected you, for they have rejected Me from being king 
over them (LXX tov (xrj (3aai\eueiP €7r’ avruv).” 

67 This may provide a clue as to why Josephus chose the term “aristocracy” to describe 
the constitution of the Jews. L.H. Feldman (“Samuel,” 130-131 and n. 50), however, 
suggests that Josephus used the term “aristocracy” to refer to “the best form of government”. 
E.P. Sanders, on the other hand implies that the term is a reference to the priestly aristocracy 
( Judaism , 488). Neither of these suggestions would seem to deal adequately with the whole 
range of Josephus’ use of the term. 

68 Cf. 1 Sam 12.12-25. 

69 This is an example of Josephus including the period of the judges in the period of the 
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religion” (6.90). The impiety of kingship is that it replaces God with a human 
king. 

This conclusion is supported by the statement in Antiquities 4.185 where 
Moses assures the people, after committing them to “the sober guidance of 
the laws” and to “the ordered scheme of the constitution”, that God “who 
heretofore has governed (rjyefiopemaq) 10 you, and by whose will I have been 
of service to you, will not at this point set a term to his providence.” It is in 
this context too, as we have already noted, that Moses commits the people 
into the hands of the high priest, Joshua and the council. Josephus thus did 
not ultimately reject kingship absolutely. Moses himself made allowance for 
the king to act according to the law and in consultation with the high priest 
and the council of elders (4.224). 71 Nevertheless, even in that context it is 
clearly an inferior option. The best option was the rulership of God mediated 
through the the high priest and the council. In the Antiquities Josephus elected 
to call this kind of government “aristocracy”. By the time he wrote Against 
Apion , however, he had decided upon a new term to express his ideal: 

There is endless variety in the details of the customs and laws in the world at large. 

To give but a summary enumeration: some peoples have entrusted the supreme 
political power to monarchies, others to oligarchies, yet others to the masses. Our 
lawgiver, however, was attracted by none of these forms of polity, but gave to his 
constitution the form of what - if a forced expression be permitted - may be termed 


“aristocracy”. On Josephus’ portrayals of Gideon and Jephthah, see L.H. Feldman, 
“Gideon;” and “Jephthah.” 

70 

No useful purpose is served by making distinctions between God as Tiyefxuv and God 
as king. In 4.223 where Josephus prefaces his description of Moses’ rulings concerning kings, 
and where, as we have seen, he advocates aristocracy” as the best from of government, he 
also asserts that “God sufficeth for your ruler (rjyenuv). ” Here too the human king is placed 
over against the divine one. D.R. Schwartz has argued (“Jewish Constitutions,” 34, n. 15) 
that Josephus was unwilling to call God king, “apparently because Jewish rebels gave that 
epithet an anti-Roman interpretation. ” We have already noted that Josephus does not shy 
away from the description of God as king. Further, it should be noted that in Josephus’ 
description of the convictions of the rebellious Fourth Philosophy (18.23) it is as rjyep,6)v and 
not as king that Judas and his followers understand God. Josephus was therefore apparently 
not particularly concerned to make a distinction between the way he and the anti-Roman 
parties spoke about God. 

71 See also 6.93. 
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a “theocracy” (i OeoKparia ), placing all sovereignty and authority in the hands of God. 

(Apion 2.165) 72 

In Against Apion too this form of government is mediated through the high 
priest in concert with others: “Could there be a finer or more equitable polity 
than the one which sets God at the head of the universe (Yjye/jLuv tuv o\o)v), 
which assigns the administration of its highest affairs to the whole body of 
priests, and entrusts to the supreme high-priest the direction of the other 
priests” {Apion 2.185)? 73 

The significance of this discussion for the portrayal of the Jews should be 
clear. The Jews are a people with an ordered and noble politeia. They do not 
claim any kind of absolute earthly rule because God is the only legitimate 
king. It is interesting to speculate about Josephus’ own political agenda in 
making this kind of argument so strongly. Presumably, his Gentile audience 
would not have been insensitive to the implied criticism of Roman hegemony 
of the world either. The fact that Josephus continued to stress the place of the 
high priest in this scheme (under God and as an administrator of the law) is 
also a significant insight into the continued importance he placed on the 
priesthood. Evidently, he did not see the destruction of the Temple as altering 


72 It is interesting to note Josephus’ admiring description of the “Fourth Philosophy” in 
18.23 ff. They are like the Pharisees in everything “except that they have a passion for liberty 
that is almost unconquerable, since they are convinced that God alone is their leader and 
master (rjyepup icai beoitoryjo).” While Josephus describes this group in terms of a 0i\oao<£kx 
rather than a iroXireua, the similarity to Josephus’ OeoKparia is striking. The crucial 
difference between this group and Josephus’ ideal polity, however, is that while Josephus 
holds that OeoKparia renders Jews willing to die for their laws, the ideal for which members 
of the Fourth Philosophy are willing to die is “freedom” (eXevdepta), and that they may 
“avoid calling any man master. ” On the significance of this distinction, see the demands of 
Zimri discussed above. On another note, we may surmise that ultimately Josephus preferred 
the term “theocracy” to “aristocracy” partly because of the latter’s association with political 
theories in which aristocracy was just one stage in a never-ending cycle. Polybius had written 
that aristocracy “by its very nature ( Kara <j>voiv) degenerates into oligarchy” (Hist 6.4.9) - 
an implication which Josephus may have wanted to avoid. By coining a new term Josephus 
attempted to put the constitution of the Jews on a surer other-worldly footing (cf. D.R. 
Schwartz, “Jewish Constitutions,” 51 and n. 68). Alternately, it might be argued with Y. 
Amir (“0eo/cpcma,” 85) that what Josephus hoped to achieve was “to show . . . that the state 
designed by Moses was the culmination of all that Greek theory aspired to. ” 

73 There is no council of elders in this context, but this does not alter the essential 
character of the type of government Josephus has in mind. 
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their position in God’s order. Most important of all, the Law is again 
emphasized as the authoritative guide to Jewish belief and practice. 

3.2. Saul 

Given such an introduction, it is hardly surprising that Saul proved to be a 
failure as king. However, for all the invective against having a king over 
Israel, it is not the impropriety of the institution of kingship as such that 
caused Saul’s demise. Rather, several serious infringements of God’s laws lie 
at the root of this first king’s failure. Three great sins are laid at his door: his 
usurpation of the role of priest, his failure to exterminate the Amalekites, and 
his murder of the priests of Nob. This is not to say that Josephus’ portrayal 
of Saul is wholly negative. As L.H. Feldman has shown, 74 Josephus’ Saul is 
of good birth and character, is physically beautiful, and is the possessor of an 
exceptional mind (6.45). At 6.63 Saul demonstrates eyicpaTeiu and 
aaxfrpoovvrj. 75 

A most striking incidence of praise for Saul does arise at Antiquities 
6.343-350. Josephus draws his readers’ attention to the fact that Saul did not 
attempt to escape the fate that had been predicted for him by the witch of 
Endor. To be precise, he “determined not to flee from it or, by clinging to 
life, to betray his people to the enemy and dishonour the dignity of kingship” 
(6.344). 76 Only such a man, writes Josephus, “is just ( biKotioq ), valiant 
{avbpeioq) and wise (cwcfrpwv) . . . and deserves to have all men acknowledge 
his virtue” (6.346). He goes on to assert that only those who have emulated 
Saul are worthy to be called “stout-hearted” ( ev\f/vxoi ), “greatly daring” 
(peyoiXoroXpoi) 77 or “contemptuous of danger” (tojv beivojv KotTOL<t>povr}TOLi) 
(6.347). Josephus even goes so far as to use Saul’s example as an exhortation 
to all who aspire to posthumous fame, especially kings. 

This encomium is all the more striking because of Josephus’ generally 
negative portrayal of Saul. 78 Indeed, one suspects that he considered it 
damaging to his overall purpose to present a wholly censorious picture of a 


74 ”Saul,” especially 57-93. 

75 Feldman overstates his case at certain points. For example, he argues (“Saul,” 82) that 
the order of Saul’s search for his father’s asses (6.46) demonstrates his sense of justice! 

76 R. Marcus in LCL Josephus 341, n. a notes that this theme is present in rabbinic 
literature. 

* 77 Two qualities that Saul admires in David are his daring (toX/x^poq) and his courage 
(ev\J/vx'tot) (6.181). 

n Pace L.H. Feldman. 
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figure as eminent as Saul. The incident that he uses, and its lateness in Saul’s 
life add to the impression that Josephus is clutching at straws to salvage 
something of Saul’s reputation. We turn now to a consideration of Saul’s 
three great failings. 

3.2.1. The Offensive Offering (6.100-104) 

Josephus follows 1 Samuel 13.1-14 in attributing to Saul the misdemeanour 
of presiding at a burnt offering. In the biblical story Samuel’s hostile response 
is to declare: “You have acted foolishly; you have not kept the commandment 
of the Lord your God, which He commanded you.” Josephus takes certain 
steps to spell out the nature of Saul’s error more explicitly. He avoids the 
possible implication of the biblical story that the prophet was culpably late. 
Rather, it is Saul who grows impatient at his growing losses and so does not 
allow the required six days of preparation to expire before insisting on 
carrying out the sacrifice himself. When Samuel arrives “in accordance with 
the will of the Deity to preside at the prayers and sacrifices on behalf of the 
people”, he finds that Saul has forestalled him by offering the sacrifice 
wrongly (/ca/ccig lepovpyrjaag) (6.102). The implication seems to be more 
than the mere fact that Saul has no right to perform the sacrifice (though this 
is not absent), but that in acting too hastily he has breached the proper 
procedure of the sacrifice. This is corroborated by the prophetic censure of 
his actions which takes the form: “hadst thou been righteous and not 
disobeyed me nor lightly regarded the counsels which God has given me 
touching the present matter, then would it have been given thee to reign 
exceedingly long, and to thy posterity as well” (6.104). Josephus is careful 
to place due emphasis on the inviolability not only of the priestly office, but 
of the details of its operation as well. 79 

3.2.2. The Amalekite Campaign (6.131-155) 

The second instance of disobedience on Saul’s part is in connection with the 
ages-old divine decree to blot out all remembrance of the name of Amalek. 


79 In 9.268 Josephus emphasizes Hezekiah’s observance of proper sacrificial procedure. 
In the light of the above comments L.H. Feldman’s interpretation of 6.57 would appear to 
be misguided. He suggests that Josephus makes Saul participate in a sacrifice (cf. 1 Sam 
10.8) to avoid the appearance of Saul being controlled by a “religious strongman” (“Saul,” 
658) - a notion odious to Romans. However, in the present incident the point is precisely that 
Samuel did tell Saul what to do, that he disobeyed, and that he was punished as a result. 
Josephus wanted to emphasize the primacy of the priesthood over the monarchy. 
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In the Antiquities, as in the Bible, the enmity with this people is due to its ill- 
treatment of the Israelites during their wilderness wanderings (6.132-133). 
Here Saul is instructed to make war with the Amalekites and to destroy them 
completely. Josephus makes explicit the link between the command here and 
that delivered by Moses earlier. Thus he increases the stature of Moses as the 
mouthpiece of God (6.133). As the narrative progresses several more relevant 
instances of alteration and amplification occur. The first is Josephus’ omission 
of Saul’s invitation to the Kenites to separate themselves from the Amalekites 
because of their kindnesses during the exodus (1 Sam 15.6). He states 
somewhat confusingly at a slightly later point (6.140) that of all the 
inhabitants of the district covered by Saul’s campaign only the Sikimites, 
“who had settled in the heart of the country of Madian”, and who were 
kinsmen of Moses’ father-in-law Raguel, were spared. A footnote in the Loeb 
edition of the Antiquities, commenting on the geographical impossibility of 
this statement, suggests, following Rappaport, that it is to be explained by a 
corruption of the text from “Silimites”, the Greek form of the Targum’s name 
Shalma’ah for the Kenites. Be that as it may, it seems that Josephus’ main 
concern in moving this reference from its biblical position is to eradicate any 
connection between the descendants of Moses’ kinsmen and the hated 
Amalekites. 

Another point of amplification in Josephus’ narrative is a brief explanation 
of the extreme measures taken against the Amalekites, right down to their 
children and infants. Clearly the severity of these measures was not something 
that sat very easily upon Josephus’ conscience. 80 Thus he explains. First, 
these people were their enemies. Josephus has already been careful to repeat 
the charges against the Amalekites from of old. Second, it is dangerous to 
disobey the commands of the God who ordered these actions (6.136). Later 
Josephus states, “For God so hated the race of the Amalekites that He 
ordered [Saul] to spare not even the infants, to whom it is more natural that 
pity should be shown” (6.138). Also significant in this context is Moses’ 
command in Antiquities 4.300 which makes the Canaanites (undoubtedly 
including the Amalekites) the exception to the rule of allowing non- 
combatants to live. They must be exterminated wholesale. Nevertheless, his 
decision to give explanations rather than to omit the more unsavoury elements 


80 

In other places Josephus takes a different view of the indiscriminate slaughter of women 
and children; cf. 6.262; 9.231. 
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altogether must reflect favourably on his claim of faithfulness to the biblical 
text. More importantly, it reflects the continuing influence of the axiomatic 
command not to forget the atrocities of Amalek (Deut 25.17-19). 81 

In relating Samuel’s censure of Saul’s amnesty to the Amalekite king Agag 
(6.147-151) Josephus is again remarkably faithful to the sense of the relevant 
passage in 1 Samuel. One notable deviation is a reference to the willingness 
of the truly pious to die rather than transgress the will of God. This is a 
matter of emphasis throughout Josephus’ writings as we have seen already. 82 

Just two more points of difference between Josephus’ account and that of 
1 Samuel need be touched on. 1 Samuel 15.31 states that at Saul’s request 
Samuel accompanied him while Saul worshipped (to make a good impression 
for the people). In Antiquities 6.154 it is Samuel himself who worships. 
Apparently Josephus wanted to avoid any idea that Saul actually officiated at 
this sacrifice - something that has already been shown to be inappropriate for 
a king. Finally, in 6.155 Samuel orders the execution of Agag, while in 1 
Samuel 15.33 it is the prophet himself who “hewed Agag in pieces before the 
Lord”. Perhaps Josephus considered this too violent an action for a man of 
God, or alternately, he wanted to avoid any insinuation that Agag’s execution 
had been a cultic exercise, a human sacrifice. 83 

3.2.3. The Slaughter of the priests of Nob (6.255-268) 

Two matters of importance stand out in this episode. The first is in 
connection with Doeg, Saul’s henchman; and the second is Josephus’ long 
digression on the cause of Saul’s fall into crime. Firstly then, Josephus calls 
Doeg a Syrian (6.244, 254, 259) 84 rather than an Edomite (1 Sam 21.7; 22.9, 
18, 22). He ascribes to him the temerity of carrying out Saul’s order to slay 
the high priest and his family. 1 Samuel does the same, but Josephus goes 
further by placing at Doeg’s side in this atrocity “others as wicked as 
himself” (6.260). Thus Josephus tacitly acknowledges the presence of 
“Israelites” who, unlike Saul’s soldiers, were willing to lay hands on the high 
priest and so offend the Deity. 


81 Cf. discussion above, 117 ff. 

82 Cf. Apion 2.232-235 

83 Josephus similarly removes Elijah from direct perpetration of executions in 8.343. 
^So also the LXX (1 Reg 21.8; 22.9,18,22, but see Ps 51.2). 
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Secondly, the magnitude of the crime is so great that Josephus embarks on 
a lengthy reflection on human nature (6.262-268). 85 So long as they are poor 
they appear to be pious, but once given power or sovereignty and “the ability 
to indulge their instincts or to dare all that they desire” they strip off this 
mask and are seen for what they really are. They are contemptuous of things 
both human and divine, are motivated by ambition and envy, and fall prey to 
rumour, malice and extravagance. 86 He ends these musings with the reminder 
that such was the outcome of the first king of the Hebrews. The implication 
is that the constitution he calls “aristocracy” is far better suited to keep in 
check the less savory tendencies of a single monarch (6.268). We may also 
speculate that by musing on the failings of humanity in general at this point 
Josephus sought to minimize the uniqueness of Saul’s atrocities: his actions 
were no different from many others in the same position. 

3.2.4. Josephus’ Summary Reflections on Saul 

In two places Josephus gives summary statements of the reasons for Saul’s 
downfall. In 6.336 the ghost of Samuel tells Saul that he has fallen out of 
favour with God, “because thou disobeyedst God in the war with the 
Amalekites and did not observe his commandments”. 87 In his summary of 
Saul’s reign (6.378) Josephus states, “To such an end did Saul come . . . 
because he disobeyed God’s commandments touching the Amalekites, and 
because he had destroyed the family of Abimelech the high priest and 
Abimelech himself and the city of the high priests.” He omits to mention the 
incident of the illegitimate sacrifice, or with 1 Chronicles 10.13, Saul’s visit 
to the witch. On the contrary Josephus delivers a panegyric of the woman’s 
actions and even goes so far as to exhort his readers to take her for an 
example, “and show kindness to all who are in need, and to regard nothing 
as nobler than this or more befitting the human race or more likely to make 
God gracious and ready to bestow upon us His blessings” (6.342). J.A. 


oc 

Josephus decries the killing of the very young and the aged as excessively harsh aspects 
of Saul’s actions (cf. 9.231). Also the destruction of the city itself and not just of its 
inhabitants is taken as particularly severe. In striking contrast to this section on Saul’s heinous 
sin is Josephus’ eulogy of his extreme courage and true valour in the face of death 
(6.343-350). Perhaps Josephus took the praise of Saul by David in 2 Sam 19-27 as his cue 
for this section. 

86 The theme of the corrupting nature of power and wealth is one to which Josephus return 
several times in the course of his narrative (e.g. 8.251; 9.223). 

87 So 1 Sam 28.18. 
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Montgomery 88 suggests that Josephus’ motive for this panegyric was to “kick 
up the dust about Saul’s rather scandalous end.” 

Finally, a word on Josephus’ account of Saul’s end (6.370-372) which is 
a clever conflation of the apparently contradictory versions given in 1 Samuel 
31.4, 5 (par. 1 Chron 10.4, 5), in which Saul falls on his own sword, and 2 
Samuel 1.6-10 in which Saul asks an Amalekite youth to assist him in his 
suicide. Josephus creates an ironic twist in the tale by having Saul fully aware 
that the youth is an Amalekite before he asks him to perpetrate the deed - a 
point which 1 Samuel (and 1 Chronicles) is anxious to avoid, for there Saul’s 
main concern is that he should not be done away with by “these 
uncircumcized”. 89 

The significance of Josephus’ portrayal of Saul for his overall presentation 
of the Jews is difficult to assess. On the one hand he certainly is a clear 
example of the perils of disregarding Moses, the priest, and the laws of 
common human kindness. Nevertheless Josephus demonstrates a marked 
reluctance to paint a wholly negative picture of so eminent a national figure. 

3.3. David 

Josephus’ picture of David need be touched upon only briefly. 90 The most 
striking aspect of Josephus’ David is his strength of character. This is 
anticipated in God’s requirements for Saul’s successor: “I make not of the 
kingdom a prize for comeliness of body 91 but for virtue of soul (\[/vx^v 
apery), 92 and seek one who in full measure is distinguished by this, one 


88 J.A. Montgomery, “Religion,” 305, n. 41. 

89 

L.H. Feldman (“Saul,” 92) notes that Josephus does not criticize Saul for his suicide, 
if that is what it is. Earlier, as we have seen, he praised Saul for dying in battle (6.345). 

90 Cf. L.H. Feldman, “David;” and “Joab.” See also K.E. Pomykala, The Davidic 
Dynasty Tradition , 222-229; J. Wojcik, “Discriminations,” 12-35; C. Begg, “The Abigail 
Story;” “David’s Philistine Service;” “Josephus’ Version of David’s Census;” and “Samuel’s 
Anointing of David. ” 

91 This does not hinder Josephus from describing David as physically beautiful; cf. 6.164: 
“a lad of ruddy colour (J avOoQ ) with piercing (yopyoq) eyes and in other ways handsome 
(/caXoc aXXcoc).” In 6.167 David is said to be of pleasing and fair appearance (evirpeiryc; be 
Kal fcaXog),” and is renowned for his “comeliness” (evpopffria) (6.168). L.H. Feldman’s 
suggestion (“David,” 137-38) that by using the term £avdo<; Josephus was associating David 
with Esau, and hence with Rome is extraordinary! 

92 Cf. 6.206 where Jonathan is said to revere David because of his virtue (apery). 
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adorned with piety (ewefieia) , justice (bucouoavvri) 93 fortitude (avdpeioi) 94 and 
obedience (xei0c3), 95 qualities whereof beauty of soul consists” (6.160). At 
one point Samuel exhorts the newly anointed David 

to be righteous (6t/cai oq) and obedient (KarrjKooq) to His commandments, for so would 
the kingship long continue to be his, and his house would become splendid and 
renowned; he would subdue the Philistines and, victorious and triumphant over all 
nations with whom he might wage war, he would in his lifetime attain glorious fame 
and bequeath it to his posterity (6.165). 96 

At the end of David’s life Josephus confirms that he had indeed lived up to 
these high demands: 

He was a most excellent man and possessed of every virtue which should be found in 
a king entrusted with the safety of so many nations; there was no one like him for 
bravery ( avdpeloc ;) .... He was also most apt in perceiving (vorjoa t) and 
understanding (ovndelv) the course of future events and in dealing with the present 
situation, prudent (ooxfrpwv) 9 * mild (ernei/a/c), kind (xpyvToq) 99 to those in trouble, 


93 Cf. 6.290: Saul declares that David has the “righteousness of the ancients”. In the same 
context David’s forbearance (peTpionjTa) is extolled. 

94 See also 6.167; 7.217,300. In 7.96 David determines to wage war on the Philistines 
after only a short interval, “and not permit any idleness or slackness in his conduct of 
affairs.” 

95 L.H. Feldman (“Samuel,” 121 and n. 40) suggests that this be rendered “the ability to 
persuade”. 

96 These promises closely resemble those given to David in response to his request to be 
allowed to build a Temple (7.90-95, cf. 2 Sam 7.8-16), although here as there, there is no 
explicit mention of a covenant. That only emerges later in 8.113 and 9.96. 

97 Cf. 8.110 where Solomon refers back to David’s prophecies. As we have already noted, 
Josephus gives nearly all his principal characters prophetic abilities. Saul is an obvious and 
significant exception, as is evidenced by his need to resort to the witch of Endor for 
knowledge about the future. The two incidents in which Saul is possessed by a spirit and is 
said to prophesy (6.53-57, cf. 1 Sam 10.1-12; 7.221-223, cf. 1 Sam 19.18-24) do not 
constitute a real exception since both are temporary occurrences. Also, in the first incident 
the divine possession serves as a sign of Saul’s election as king; and in the second Josephus 
states that it was Samuel who caused Saul to prophesy (irpo^rjreveiv eiroirjaev). In neither case 
does Josephus include the biblical refrain: “Is Saul also among the prophets?” 

98 See also 7.158 where the king’s wisdom (ao&a) and understanding (diavoia) are 
praised. 

99 Cf. 7.184,270. 
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just (d'uccaoc;) 100 and humane ((friXapdpanroq), 101 - qualities which only the greatest 
kings are expected to have. (7.390-391) 102 

David’s exhortations to his son Solomon reflect David’s own character: he 
instructs him to rule piously (evaefi uq) and justly {bucoduq) (7.356). In 7.374 
he exhorts Solomon to be pious and just (evoe&rfq Kal bUouoq) and to observe 
the country’s laws; and again in 7.384 he exhorts him to be just towards his 
subjects and pious towards God. In 8.338 David urges Solomon: “Endeavour 
to be worthy of His [sc. God’s] providence by being pious (eweffrjq), just 
(biKouoq ) and brave (avbpeioq); keep the commandments and the laws which 
He gave us through Moses, and do not permit others to transgress them.” In 
this passage the theme of God’s providence as a reward for virtue is again in 
evidence. The same is true in 7.341 where David exhorts the Temple builders 
to “devote themselves wholly to the worship of God, saying that as a reward 
for this they would enjoy peace ( eiprjvr j) and order (evvoixia), with which God 
repays pious and just men.” David also prays for Solomon that he might have 
a sound and just mind (bcavota vyvijq kou biKotiot) strengthened with all 
virtuous qualities (7.381; cf 1 Chron 19.11-19). 

There is of course one great blemish on David’s record: his sin with 
Bathsheba. Even here Josephus insists (7.130) that David was by nature a 
righteous (biKouoq) and godfearing man (Oeoae^rjq), who “strictly observed 
the laws of his fathers”. When he is confronted with his error by the prophet 
Nathan he is deeply convicted and “with tears” admits his impiety; “For he 
was, as all agreed, a god-fearing man (Oeoae^rjq) and never sinned in his life 
except in the matter of Uriah’s wife” (7.153; see also 7.391). 103 


100 Cf. 7.269. 

101 Cf. 6.304. In 7.323 David chooses to suffer with his people rather than let them suffer 

alone. 

102 

We have already noted Josephus’ use of Hellenistic kingship language in his description 
of many of his main characters. Josephus ends this eulogy with the comment that David left 
behind “such wealth as no other king, whether of the Hebrews or other nations, ever did.” 
He is buried by Solomon with “a great abundance of wealth” 

(7.392). See also 13.249 (with War 1.61) and 16.179. L.H. Feldman (“David,” 138 and n. 
24) ascribes this feature to apologetic motives. 

103 

When he repents of his sin with Bathsheba God is said to be angry with him no longer. 
Josephus removes the causal link between David’s sin and those of his sons; cf. J. Wojcik, 
“ Discriminations, ” 24-25. 
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David’s piety is particularly prominent in his bout with Goliath. 104 
Josephus does not omit David’s retorts: “All men shall learn that Hebrews 
have the Deity for their protection, and that He in His care for us is our 
armour and strength, and that all our armament and force are unavailing 
where God is not” (6.187). 105 Later in his life David addresses God as “father 
and source of the universe . . . creator of things human and divine, with 
which He adorned Himself, and ... the protector and guardian of the 
Hebrew race and of its prosperity and of the kingdom which He had given 
him” (7.380). David is thus in many ways the antithesis of Saul. Other than 
the obvious superiority of character, David also takes every opportunity to kill 
the Amalekites (6.362-364; 7.6, 50); and is more respectful of the priesthood 
and the divine service (e.g. 7.78-86, 90-91). 106 He is the epitome of the good 
Jew. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of all, though, is that Josephus’ David is 
not presented as a messianic figure. K.E. Pomykala has shown that Josephus 
regarded the Monarchy as a finite stage of Jewish history lasting for twenty- 
one kings (5.336; 10.143), and that Josephus expected no resumption of it in 
the future. 107 Like all the other characters in Josephus’ narrative, David’s 
fortune is based on his faithfulness to the law of Moses. 


104 Josephus makes it clear that Goliath blasphemed the God of the Jews (6.183) - 
something that Jews themselves were forbidden to do in regard to the gods of others; cf. 
4.207; Apion 2.237. 

105 Cf. 1 Sam 17.46,47: “This day the Lord will deliver you into my hands . . . that all 
the earth may know that there is a God in Israel, and that all this assembly may know that 
the Lord does not deliver by sword or spear; for the battle is the Lord’s.” L.H. Feldman 
(“David,” 136) notes in this context that Josephus omits David’s characterisation of Goliath 
as an uncircumcized foreigner (cf. 1 Sam 17.36,37). Josephus did view circumcision as a 
distinguishing mark of Jews (cf. 1.192), but did not wish it, or indeed any distinctly Jewish 
custom, to be a source of antagonism between Jews and non-Jews. This observation is 
supported by the fact that Josephus does not shrink from David’s insults of Goliath in general. 
On the contrary, David taunts him as being worse than a dog (6.186; cf. LXX 1 Reg 17.43). 
Notice also that later in the narrative (6.201) Josephus substitutes 600 Philistine heads for the 
200 (LXX 100) foreskins required in 1 Sam 18.27 as payment for the hand of Michal. 

106 When David takes bread from the priest Abimelech (1 Sam 21.4-7) Josephus does not 
indicate its sacredness (6.243), thus preserving David’s reputation; cf. L.H. Feldman, 
“David,” 158. 

107 K.E. Pomykala, TheDavidicDynsty Tradition , 223. See also L.H. Feldman, “David,” 
130-132. 
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3.4. Solomon 108 

We have already noted David’s exhortations to his son. Josephus makes it 
clear that Solomon took them to heart. In 8.21 he writes: “[Solomon] 
governed the state in perfect peace, nor was he hindered by his youth from 
dealing justice (foKonoovvrj) and observing the laws and remembering the 
injunctions of his dying father, but performed all tasks with as great 
scrupulousness as those of advanced age and mature wisdom.” 109 As in the 
Bible, however, the picture of Solomon in the Antiquities is a mixture of 
admiration and censure. We shall consider Josephus’ presentation of Solomon 
under three headings: his wisdom, his Temple and his sins. 

3.4.1. The Wisdom of Solomon 

Josephus makes full use of the biblical account of Solomon’s prayer for 
“wisdom and understanding (LXX oo4>la Kai ovveoiq)” (2 Chron 1.10) and 
“an understanding heart (LXX Kapbia unoveiv) to judge Thy people to discern 
between good and evil” (1 Kgs 3.9). In his version the king prays for “a 
sound mind and good understanding (vovq vyirjq Kai <t>povr)oiq ayadr/) 
wherewith I may judge the people, having truth and justice ( Ta\r)dri Kai ra 
bUaia) in me” (8.23). God in turn wholeheartedly agrees to give him this 
“intelligence and wisdom” (ovveoiq Kai oo<j>ia). Further, Solomon’s resolution 
of his first legal case is considered by all the people as “a great sign and 
proof of the king’s prudence and wisdom” ( 4>povr)oiq Kai oofra) (8.34). 110 
From that day he is accorded the status of one “possessed of a godlike 
understanding” (dig 6eia exo)v biavoia) in (cf. 1 Kgs 3.28: “they saw that the 
wisdom of God (LXX <t>povr]oiq Ocov) was in him to administer justice.”). 

Josephus is not above comparisons. Following 1 Kings 4.30 (LXX 5.9) he 
continues, “Now so great was the prudence and wisdom which God granted 
Solomon that he surpassed the ancients, and even the Egyptians” (8.42). 
Josephus emphasizes the significance of this with the qualifier: “who excel all 
men in understanding”. These moreover, “were not only, when compared 


108 

On Josephus’ portrait of Solomon, see L.H. Feldman, “Solomon;” and D.C. Duling, 
“The Eleazar Miracle,” 12-23. 

109 Cf. 10.50 of king Josiah. 

110 As L.H. Feldman has noted (“Solomon,” 72), Josephus increases the king’s stature in 
this episode by stressing his youth. See also 8.2,21. 

in Cf. 8.187 where Solomon is described as “exercising a divine thoughtfulness (deia 
diavoia) and zeal in all things and being an ardent lover of beauty.” 
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with him, a little inferior, but proved to fall far short of the king in sagacity” 
(8.42). As in the biblical description, Solomon is the prolific author of odes, 
songs, parables and similitudes on every subject of natural history from 
hyssop to the cedar and from fish to birds. In Josephus, however, the 3000 
proverbs and 1005 songs of 1 Kings 4.32 have become so many books of 
parables and similitudes and songs and odes (8.44). In Josephus’ rendition 
“there was no form of nature with which he was not acquainted or which he 
passed over without examining, but he studied them all philosophically 
( ectnXood^qoe) and revealed the most complete knowledge of their several 
properties” (8.44). 

Josephus does not stop there. He goes on to ascribe to Solomon 
“knowledge of the art used against demons for the benefit and healing of 
men.” “He also composed incantations,” Josephus continues, “by which 
illnesses are relieved, and left behind forms of exorcisms which those 
possessed by demons drive them out never to return” (8.45). In so doing 
Josephus shows himself part of a well established tradition in this regard. 112 
By countenancing this tradition the image of Solomon takes on something of 
a different hue than the purely “reasonable” philosopher. Nevertheless, our 
author is not without proof of the powers he claims for his subject. No 
indeed, the court of Vespasian himself was once graced with a demonstration 
of the enduring powers of Solomon’s prescriptions. 113 No further evidence 
need therefore be given of “the greatness of his nature and how God favoured 
him (to fieyaXeiou Ttjg tpvijcwg Kal to deocInXeg)” and his “surpassing virtue 
(aperrj) of every kind” (8.49). 

The visit of the Queen of Sheba, or as Josephus has it, of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, is another occasion for our author to capitalize upon the surpassing 
wisdom of Solomon. ’A perq and <f>povr]ou ; are again used to describe 
Solomon’s great strengths (8.165). Solomon’s mental capacities are extolled 
to the fullest, and his wisdom is seen to be “more excellent upon trial” than 
had been reported about it, so that the Queen is obliged to concede the reports 
of his “wisdom and prudence” 114 and of his great wealth. In the end she is 
moved to exclaim, “Fortunate do I hold the Hebrew people to be, and your 
servants and friends as well, who daily enjoy the sight of you and continually 


112 , 

111 


114 


See D.C. Duling, “The Eleazar Miracle,” 14-23 and the literature cited there. 

‘The “root” mentioned in this episode is possibly that mentioned in War 7.180 ff. 
King Hiram of Tyre is another foreigner to pay tribute to Solomon’s wisdom and virtue 


(8.53). 
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listen to your wisdom. Let us bless God who has so loved this country and 
its inhabitants as to make you their king” (8.173). 115 Another result of the 
Queen’s visit is that a “glowing report” is circulated proclaiming Solomon’s 
virtue and wisdom (aperr) koli oo&ol ) (8.182). 

3.4.2. Solomon’s Temple 

The building and dedication of the Temple is another highlight in the account 
of Solomon’s reign. Josephus goes to great lengths (8.63-98) to spell out the 
dimensions and appointments of that great building, whose magnificence must 
surely have been a source of great pride to him, 116 giving an indication of the 
importance of the Temple in his understanding of Judaism. 117 He is careful 
to avoid any misunderstanding about the nature of God’s presence in the 
Temple. 118 God dwells eternally in the things he has created, such as the 
heavens, the air, the earth and the sea, although they are unable to contain 
him (8.107). 119 When Josephus writes of the cloud that filled the Temple he 
states that “it produced in the minds of all of them an impression and belief 
{<f)OLVT(xGiOL koli o') that God had descended into the Temple and had gladly 
made his abode there” (8.106). 120 Later he prays that God would hear the 


115 See also 11.90 where Solomon is referred to as “a fortunate man (evdodpuv) who 
surpassed all others in virtue (aperr));” cf. Ez 5.11; 1 Esdr 6.14. Josephus’ Solomon 
possesses other qualities besides wisdom. For a discussion of these see L.H. Feldman, 
“Solomon,” 73-76. 

116 The same is true of the tabernacle and its accoutrements (3.102-178) which for 
Josephus is nothing less than “a portable and itinerant temple” (3.103). On Josephus’ parallel 
account of the Temple in Apion 2.102-109, see R. Bauckham, “Josephus’ Account of the 
Temple.” 

117 Another indication of the enduring importance of the Temple to Josephus is the fact that 
in three places (3.38; 4.303; 5.61), by making reference to books laid up in the Temple, he 
writes as if the Temple is still standing. See also Apion 2.193-197. G. Vermes (“A Summary 
of the Law,” 296) comments in this connection that “The Mishnah is therefore not the only 
post-70 Jewish document to express the hope of a quick restoration or to portray a utopian 
world with an enduring sacrificial worship as though the destruction of Jerusalem had never 

happened. ” 

118 

So also with the tabernacle. In 3.100 God is said to make frequent visits (emfioiTuv) 
to the tabernacle so that he may hear Moses’ prayers. Cf. Exod 25.8, “And let them 
construct a sanctuary for Me, that I may dwell among them.” 

119 Cf. 1 Kgs 8.27: “But will God indeed dwell on the earth? Behold, heaven and the 
highest heaven cannot contain Thee, how much less this house that I have built!” 

120 Cf. 1 Kgs 8.10,11: “And it came about when the priests came from the holy place, that 
the cloud filled the house of the Lord, so that the priests could not stand to minister because 
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prayers offered in the Temple, “as though Thou wert within” (8.115). At one 
point Solomon asks God “to send some portion of Thy spirit to dwell in the 
Temple, that Thou mayest seem (boicqq) to us to be on earth as well” (8.114). 

Josephus alters the order of the paragraphs of 1 Kings 8.12 ff. After the 
account of the cloud (verses 10 and 11) in the Temple he includes words from 
later in Solomon’s prayer (verse 27), and only then does he have Solomon’s 
address to the people (verses 14-21). The reason for this may be that he was 
uneasy with the biblical statement in verse 14 that Solomon “faced about” and 
addressed the assembly. The impression might be gained that he had shown 
disrespect to God. Thus Josephus makes it quite clear that, “Solomon arose 
- for he chanced to be seated - and addressed God in words which he 
considered suitable to the divine nature and fitting for him to speak” (8.107). 
These “suitable” words are those which emphasize the eternality and 
omnipresence of God (8.107-109). 121 

In the biblical version of Solomon’s address to the people and his prayer 
to God, first a dwelling place for the “Name” of God, and second the 
covenant between God and Israel are key themes (Name: 1 Kgs 8.16, 17, 18, 
19, 20; covenant: 1 Kgs 8.21, 23). Josephus mentions the “name” of God 
once, in the prayer rather than in the address (8.107), and as the thing to 
which the Temple has been dedicated. This is perhaps not such a long way 
from the phrase “that they may know that this house which I have built is 
called by Thy name” 122 which is what Solomon prays the foreigner will 
understand of the Temple (1 Kgs 8.43). Josephus is thus passing on to his 
“Gentile” readers this sense of the biblical use of the “Name of God”. 

He does not mention the covenant at all, though he does refer to promises 
made to David (8.113). These, however, are of dynastic concern and do not 
relate to the people as a whole. Thus, here as elsewhere Josephus deliberately 
passes up the opportunity to speak of a covenant relationship between God 


of the cloud, for the glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord. ” 

121 

E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, 19, n. 2 has commented on the Stoic colouring of 
Josephus’ language here. See also M. Friedlander, Apologetik , 333; but, as Kruger has 
pointed out, “Nur die Form is griechisch, der Inhalt jiidisch” ( Apologeten , 32). On Stoic 
terminology in Josephus’ writings generally see A. Schlatter, “Wie Sprach Josephus von 
Gott,” 65-142; W.C. vanUnnik, “EinemerkwlirdigeliturgischeAussage,” 362-369; R.J.H. 
Shutt “The Concept of God.” On other Hellenistic features in Josephus’ description of 
Solomon see L.H. Feldman, “Solomon,” 89-92. 

122 But cf. LXX on to ovofia oov eiruceK\r}Tou eirl rov oucov tovtov. 
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and the people of Israel. Rather, he picks up on and emphasizes the more 
universalistic aspects of Solomon’s prayer. The biblical hope that the 
foreigner will have his prayers answered by God “in order that all the peoples 
of the earth may know Thy name, to fear Thee, as do Thy people Israel, and 
that they may know that this house which I have built is called by Thy name” 
(1 Kgs 8.43) becomes in Antiquities 8.116-117: 

And this help I ask Thee . . . also if any come even from the ends of the earth or 
from wherever it may be and turn to Thee, imploring to receive some kindness, do 
Thou hearken and give it them. For so would all men know that Thou Thyself didst 
desire that this house should be built for Thee in our land, and also that we are not 
inhumane (cncavdpwicoi,) by nature nor unfriendly (aXXorpuoc) to those who are not 
of our country, but wish that all men equally should receive aid from Thee and enjoy 
Thy blessings. 

Josephus uses the prayer to stress again the goodwill of Jews to the rest of the 
world, and the inclusiveness of their religion. 123 

When God comes to answer Solomon’s prayers (8.126-129) the conditional 
nature of God’s inclination towards Israel is again prominent. God would 
preserve the Temple and would abide in it forever, “if his descendants and 
all the people acted righteously”. If on the other hand Solomon should prove 
faithless to God and forget his task, and “turn to the worship of foreign 
gods,” God warned, his descendants would lose possession of the throne, and 
the whole people of Israel would suffer devastation and destruction. They 
would be driven from the land and the Temple itself would be razed to the 
ground. When strangers asked “why the Hebrews were now so hated by 
God” they would be obliged to acknowledge that they had transgressed 
against the laws of the fathers (8.127-129). This was something deeply felt 
by Josephus. His comments are not merely academic analysis of distant 
antiquity but must reflect his reading of the state of affairs in his own day. 
The Temple had been destroyed because of a general transgression against the 
laws of the fathers. 124 In his account of the war, Josephus argued that God 


123 L.H. Feldman (“Solomon,” 78,79) draws attention to anti-Jewish calumnies such as 
those in Tacitus, Hist 5.4; Apion 2.209-210. But see also 3.318-319 and 12.145-146 where 
Josephus acknowledges limitations on gentile admittance to the Temple. 

124 Cf. 1 Kgs 9.9, “And they will say, ‘Because they forsook the Lord their God, who 
brought their fathers out of the land of Egypt, and adopted other gods and worshipped and 
served them, therefore the Lord has brought all this adversity on them.’” 
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had gone over to the Romans because the rebels had disregarded the Law of 
Moses (War 5.399-412; cf. War 2.409, 455; 4.150, 201; 7.332). 

3.4.3. Solomon’s Sins 

It is one of the great ironies of the biblical narrative that despite his 
possession of great wisdom Solomon strays far from the way of God. 
Josephus spells out in detail the case against the king. Despite his 
understanding and wealth “he abandoned the observance of his fathers’ 
customs” (8.191). The cause: an insatiable passion for women which knew 
no boundaries, not even those of nationality and religion. 125 Where Scripture 
speaks of a direct command of God (1 Kgs 11.2), Josephus emphasizes the 
fact that it is the law of Moses which has been broken (8.192). It was Moses 
who foresaw that intermarriage with other races would lead to the neglect of 
the ancestral customs and the worship of foreign gods. 126 

As to the specific sins that issued from Solomon’s many marriages, 127 
Josephus mentions first of all the imitation of his wives’ ways and “living in 
accordance with their ancestral customs” (8.193). He then informs us that 
even prior to his imitation of foreign customs Solomon had already committed 
an impious act in allowing bronze images of bulls to be set up in the Temple 
(1 Kgs 7.24, 25, 29) and in placing images of lions around his throne (1 Kgs 
10.19). That Josephus should mention this is significant in two ways. The 
first is that Scripture does not censure these actions. Josephus’ interpretation 
represents the sensibilities of a later age concerning images. The second is 
that Josephus uses this particular sin to replace that given in Scripture, 
namely, the sin of building high places for Chemosh and Molech, the idols 
of Moab and Ammon respectively. The question which this raises is whether 
Josephus was loath to mention these latter crimes at all and so substituted a 
less heinous one; or whether he actually thought the act of setting up the 


125 . . . 

The nationalities of Solomon’s wives Josephus lists as: Sidonian, Tyrian, Ammanite, 
and Idumaean. The biblical list is: Moabite, Ammonite, Edomite, Sidonian and Hittite(l Kgs 
11.1). The LXX has “Syrian” for Sidonian, and adds “Amorite”. All three sources include 
the daughter of Pharaoh (1 Kgs 11.1; Ant 8.21,193). 

126 Josephus does not give an actual instance of Moses forbidding intermarriage although 
it is certainly implied. Cf. 4.130 where this axiom comes in the scheming of Balaam; 4.140 
where it comes in an editorial comment by Josephus himself and 4.141 where it is enacted 
by Zimri “in preference to the decrees of Moses. ” 

127 The sheer number of wives and concubines is itself deplorable to Josephus. They reflect 
the extent of Solomon’s disregard of Moses’ warnings (8.193). 
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various images in the Temple and round the throne was more serious and 
therefore more representative of the depths to which Solomon had descended. 

There can be little doubt that the issue of images was one about which 
Josephus felt very strongly. As J. Jervell has pointed out, this scruple 
extended so far as to avoid any mention of humans being created in the image 
of God. 128 On two occasions Josephus reports, not without admiration, the 
death-defying response of Jews to the presence or the prospect of images in 
Jerusalem in the first century. 129 At the same time, however, it should not be 
forgotten that when relating the incidents around Mount Sinai during the 
exodus Josephus completely omitted the incident of the golden calf. This fact, 
coupled with the emphasis that is placed on the issue of the offensive altar 
beyond the Jordan river (5.93-113) leads us to the conclusion that although 
our author took a very serious view of images the thought of such eminent 
persons as Aaron or Solomon actually engaging in foreign cults is one too 
abhorrent for him to include in his narrative at all. 

A further point: both Scripture and Josephus inform us that it was when 
Solomon was old that he fell into this folly, but Josephus alone insists that it 
was his “reason” (koyionog) which in old age had become too enfeebled to 
remind him of “his own country’s practices” (8.194). This fits in well with 
the emphasis that Josephus places on the intellectual faculties of his heroes 
throughout the narrative. The irony is that Israel’s wisest man comes to grief 
because of a weak mind. Old age provides some mitigation of blame. 

Finally, Solomon perfectly illustrates Josephus’ deuteronomistic theology. 
Although Solomon had been “the most illustrious of all kings and most 
beloved of God, and in understanding surpassed those who had ruled over the 
Hebrews before him” (8.190), he “abandoned the observance of his fathers’ 
customs and came to an end not at all like what we have already said about 
him. ” On the contrary, “He died ingloriously” (8.196). Even before his death 
Solomon is well aware that “Almost all the good things for which he was 
envied were changing for the worse” (8.199). Josephus makes it clear that 
this is because God is angry with him (8.203). Indeed, even Solomon’s rival, 
Jeroboam, is told that Solomon’s sins are the reason why “God has changed 
and has set his mind against Solomon” (8.207). 


128 J. Jervell, “Imagines,” 198. 

129 18.55-59 (with War 2.169-174; Philo, Embassy 299-305) and 18.261-309 (with War 
2.185-203; Philo, Embassy 184-348). 
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Excursus: L.H. Feldman’s Portrait of a Sophoclean Solomon 
L.H. Feldman argues that there are in the Antiquities indications that Josephus 
adapted the picture of the biblical Solomon to resemble Sophocles’ 
Oedipus. 130 “We here suggest,” writes Feldman, “that it is not merely in 
vocabulary and style that the influence of Sophocles is to be felt, but also in 
the colouring of the character.” 131 The first direct evidence Feldman cites to 
support this assertion is Nathan’s warning to David in Antiquities 7.93 that if 
Solomon sinned he would be punished, not “with the rod of men and with 
stripes of the children of men” as in 2 Samuel 7.14, but, “with sickness and 
barrenness of soil ( voooq noil yrjt; a 6 op la)." The spectre of plague (poooq), 
suggests Feldman, is strikingly reminiscent of the opening scene in Oedipus 
Tyrannus and the Leitmotif that recurs throughout the play (cf. lines 150, 217, 
303, 960 and 962). 132 In Solomon’s prayer in 8.115 he asserts the possibility 
that sinfulness will lead to “some evil from Thee, by unfruitfulness of the soil 
or a destructive pestilence (fdopa XoipuKr)) or any such affliction with which 
Thou visitest those who transgress any of the sacred laws.” Feldman himself 
seems to be aware that very little, if anything at all can be made of this 
“parallel”. He acknowledges, for instance, that Deuteronomy 28.15-68 might 
just as easily be Josephus’ source for the notion that God punishes sin with 
sickness, 133 but insists that other Sophoclean elements in Josephus’ narrative 
will make a convincing collective case. 134 

The second indication of a Sophoclean model, and Oedipus in particular, 
is found by Feldman in Josephus’ description of Solomon’s exceedingly good 
fortune. Antiquities 8.211 reads, “He surpassed all other beings in good 
fortune (evdaipovta )”; and in 8.50 the king of Tyre congratulates him for his 
present good fortune. 135 The connection between Josephus’ Solomon and 
Oedipus, asserts Feldman, is seen when it is appreciated that Oedipus more 
than any other character in ancient literature is the possessor of good and ill 


130 

L.H. Feldman, “Solomon,” 70,71. Feldman does not entirely accept Thackeray’s 
Sophoclean assistant, but argues that there are many marks of Sophoclean style not only in 
Ant 15 and 16, as argued by Thackeray, but in the rest of Ant as well. 

131 L.H. Feldman, “Solomon,” 71. 

132 L.H. Feldman, “Solomon,” 83. 

133 

The notion is also widespread in classical literature; e.g. Hesiod, Works and Days , 
241-247. 

134 L.H. Feldman, “Solomon,” 83. 

135 L.H. Feldman, “Solomon,” 94. 
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fortune. Again Feldman is obliged to admit that good fortune is hardly a 
motif restricted to Oedipus and Solomon; yet he does not acknowledge, as he 
might, that while Oedipus’ reversal of fortune is perpetrated by a 
predetermined fate, in 8.211 Josephus makes it clear, with the Bible, that 
Solomon’s demise was caused by his own wilful disobedience to the laws. In 
this respect the two figures could hardly be more different. 

Feldman then adduces as evidence the point that both characters were rich. 
Here again he insists that it is in the context of all the other “parallels” that 
this similarity acquires added significance. 136 The next such “parallel” is the 
intelligence of both characters. Oedipus’ wisdom is in evidence especially in 
lines 398 and 371. 137 In Antiquities Solomon’s intelligence is stressed in 
numerous places, as we have seen. 

This is the extent of Feldman’s evidence for an Oedipus model for 
Josephus’ Solomon. Both characters experienced a reversal of fortunes 
(though for completely different reasons), both were wealthy, and both were 
extremely intelligent. The Oedipus story is played out in the context of sin- 
induced plague, while Solomon is warned that sickness and barrenness of the 
soil will accompany any lawlessness on his part. Feldman can point to no 
substantial verbal similarities between the two accounts, and there are clearly 
no striking narrative similarities. The character quality similarities he cites are 
all common-places and hardly cause for speculative schemes. Feldman’s 
cumulative case, therefore, has little force, and we can draw no definitive 
conclusions from it for our assessment of Josephus’ image of the Jew in his 
biblical paraphrase. 138 


4. Summary 

In his paraphrase of the conquest of Canaan, the transitional period of the 
Judges and the early monarchy, Josephus has continued to strengthen and 
develop the image of the Jew already well established in the Pentateuchal 
material. On the level of the individual players in Israel’s history, he 
continues to paint a highly complimentary picture in which piety and 
intellectual prowess feature strongly. Solomon, of course, is a mixture of 


136 L.H. Feldman, “Solomon,” 84. 

,37 Cf. B.M.W. Knox, Oedipus at Thebes, 124-125, 183-184. 

138 See also H.E. Faber van der Meulen, “Das Solomo-Bild,” 69-78. 
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good and bad, but Josephus is well equipped to use both aspects to press 
home his understanding of what it means to be a Jew. Saul was more difficult 
for him since the biblical model was so very nearly completely bad. 
However, even here Josephus managed to find a way to praise his courage in 
a manner that he no doubt hoped would reflect well on his people in general. 

In the conquest narrative Josephus made no apology for claiming the land 
as legitimately taken over by the Israelites. Nevertheless he insists that the 
boundaries of the land are not constitutive of Jewish identity. Rather the 
proper observance of the ancestral traditions (here focused on the sole 
legitimacy of one place of worship) by the descendants of Abraham is. 
Josephus does not at any point suggest that religious observance without 
ethnic descent from Abraham constituted “Jewishness”. His whole narrative 
is about those who are by birth Hebrews, and his comments reflect on how 
such people ought to fulfil their heritage wherever they might be living. 

The Temple and the cult are also important aspects of Josephus’ portrayal 
of the Jews. Saul is severely censured for breaching protocol and Solomon is 
praised for the construction of the Temple. Significantly, Josephus uses this 
very important focal point of Jewish identity to proclaim the philanthropy of 
the Jewish people. The Temple stands open to all who would enter. At the 
same time Josephus continues to stress the distinctiveness of the Jews by still 
insisting on their social separateness from surrounding nations. The religions 
of their neighbours are to be shunned, and intermarriage as always is 
deplored. 

As in the case with Abraham and Moses, Solomon continues the tradition 
of the wise man who epitomizes the rationality of his way of life. It is only 
when, as an old man, his mind weakens that he falls into error. 

Finally, the providence of God so strongly stressed in earlier parts of the 
narrative is now supplemented with the explicit notion of God’s kingship. The 
Jews owe allegiance to God not only as an ally or caring father, but as an 
absolute king. Here Josephus touches on a notion which is important both in 
the Gospels and in the Rabbis. We may add that it was also a central theme 
of the “Fourth Philosophy”. There can be no doubt that it was a notion which 
must have had deep implications for Josephus’ understanding of what it was 
to be a Jew in the Roman empire. 



Chapter Four 


The Divided Kingdom and Beyond 

1. The Succession of Kings 1 

In the long period spanning the divide from Solomon to the Captivity there 
is no individual character who rises to anything like the prominence of Saul, 
David, or Solomon. Nevertheless, Josephus continues to leave his own 
imprint on the narrative of his nation’s history. Decline in the fortunes of 
Israel had already begun in the time of Solomon. As Josephus puts it, “almost 
all the good things for which he was envied were changing for the worse” 
(8.199). First Hadad and then Jeroboam arose to contest Solomon’s power. 
To Jeroboam was given divine sanction to wrest from Solomon’s control all 
but two of the tribes of Israel 2 (8.207), which were to remain to the 
Davidides in token of God’s promise (dfioXoYia) to David, “and for the sake 
of Jerusalem, in which He wished to have a temple” (8.198 and 207). 


Josephus’ biblical text for this section of the paraphrase is dealt with at length by C. 
Begg, Early Divided Monarchy , and summarized on pages 271-276. He argues that for 
8.212-420 Josephus primarily used a Greek text of Kings and Chronicles similar to the LXX. 
He also used a (proto) MT Hebrew text and had access to various traditions now incorporated 
into the extant Targums, Talmuds and Midrashim. Begg also observes that it is often difficult 
to assess which of the parallel biblical sources (Kings and Chronicles) Josephus was using for 
a given biblical episode. Despite these difficulties he has provided detailed commentary on 
Josephus’ paraphrase in relation to the sources named above. See also his many other studies 
relating to this section of Ant: “Ahaziah’s Fall;” “Amaziah of Judah;” “Athaliah’s Coup and 
Overthrow;” “The Death of Josiah;” “The Death of King Ahab;” “Elisha’s Great Deeds;” 
“FiUing in the Blanks;” “Hezekiah’s Illness and Visit;” “Jehoahaz, Kong of Israel;” 
“Jehoshaphat at Mid-Career;” “Jeremiah under Jehoiakim;” “Joash and Elisha;” “Joram of 
Judah;” “Josephus’ Portrait of Jehoshaphat;” “Josephus’ Version of Jehu’s Putsch;” 
“Josephus’ Zedekiah;” “Jotham and Amon;” “The Last Six Kings of Israel;” “Uzziah 
(Azariah) of Judah.” See also the relevant studies of L.H. Feldman: “Ahab;” “Asa;” 
“Hezekiah;” “Jehoram;” “Jehoshaphat;” “Jeroboam;” “Josiah;” “Manasseh.” 

2 So LXX 1 Kgs 11.32 and Ant 8.198. The Hebrew has “but he will have one tribe.” 1 
Kgs 12.20 reads, “None but the tribe of Judah followed the house of David”, while verse 21 
reads, “Now when Rehoboam had come to Jerusalem, he assembled all the house of Judah 
and the tribe of Benjamin.” 2 Chron omits verse 20 (cf. end 2 Chron 10). 
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At the source of the inexorable downward stream stood the rival claimants 
for the throne, Rehoboam, the son of Solomon by an Ammonitess 3 , and 
Jeroboam the commoner to whom rulership of ten tribes was divinely granted. 
In general terms, Jeroboam and his northern kingdom become the paradigm 
for evil and apostasy, while the south ruled by David’s line are the pattern for 
the opposite. There are several exceptions to this rule (as there are in the 
biblical narrative), but Josephus endeavours in numerous instances to entrench 
the distinction between North and South. In the end, of course, both 
kingdoms finish in failure and captivity. The south’s superiority is in degree 
only. C. Begg has shown that Josephus uses language in his description of the 
split between the North and the South that is highly charged with terms drawn 
from Hellenistic kingship literature. 4 This is a trend which fits well with 
Josephus’ overall apologetic. 

1.1. The Northern Kingdom 

As in the Bible, the northern kingdom is characterized by a succession of 
wicked kings. Father is followed by son who is followed by usurper who is 
followed by son and then another usurper, and so the chain continues. Each 
time the wickedness of the predecessor is imitated or even surpassed by the 
successor. Thus Nadab “resembled his father in impiety and wickedness” 
(8.287); Baasha is “more wicked and impious than Jeroboam and his son” 
(8.299); Omri is no different from those who ruled before him, “except in 
being worse than they” (8.313). Likewise, Ahab is more of the same and an 
inventor of “even worse courses in his surpassing wickedness” (8.316); 5 


3 Josephus (8.212) makes little of this despite its position in 1 Kgs 14.21 at the head of a 
section detailing the sins of Judah. Presumably he had no desire to over-emphasize the king’s 
mixed parentage. When Rehoboam marries a woman from the household of David (2 Chron 
11.18) Josephus states simply that he married a “kinswoman” (8.249). 

4 C. Begg, Early Divided Monarchy, 28-29. See also E.R. Goodenough, “Political 
Theology,” 55-102. 

5 Not only did Ahab worship Jeroboam’s heifers, but also “constructed other unheard of 
objects of worship” (8.317; cf. 1 Kgs 16.32: “So he erected an altar for Baal, which he built 
in Samaria. And Ahab also made the Asherah.”). In addition to this he took a foreign wife 
“and from her learned to worship her native gods” (8.317). 

Josephus favours the reader with a brief description of Jezebel here. “Now this woman,” he 
writes, “was a creature both forceful and bold [and] went to such lengths of licentiousness 
and madness that she built a Temple to the Tyrian god whom they call Belias, and planted 
a grove of all sorts of trees; she also appointed priests and false prophets to this god” 
(8.318). Scripture does not give these details and leaves the blame for the king’s wickedness 
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Ahaziah is a “wicked man” in every respect (9.18); Jehoram shows “every 
form of lawlessness and impiety toward God” (9.27) 6 ; Jehoahaz holds God 
in contempt (9.173); Jeroboam is “shockingly arrogant and lawless in his 
conduct toward God” (9.205); Menahem is “perverse and excessively cruel” 
(9.232); as is Pekah (9.235); and Hoshea is wicked and contemptuous of his 
duty toward God (9.258). One remarkable exception to this pattern is in 
Antiquities 9.177 where Josephus says of Jehoash, “He was a good man and 
in no way like his father in character”, despite the biblical judgement that, 
“he did evil in the sight of the Lord; he did not turn away from all the sins 
of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, with which he made Israel sin, but he walked 
in them” (2 Kgs 13.11). Another exception, though this time with biblical 
warrant (2 Kgs 10.25-33), is Jehu who is commended for extirpating the 
house of Ahab and destroying the false prophets and false priests “who had 
seduced the people into abandoning the worship of the Most High God and 
bowing down to strange gods” (9.133). His record is tarnished, however, by 
the fact that when he had removed the Tyrian Baal from Israel he “permitted 
the Israelites to bow down before the golden heifers” (9.139). There is a hint 
here that Josephus considered the worship of the foreign Baals a worse sin 
than worship of the heifers. The heifers were at least a domestic innovation. 

Generally, Josephus embellishes not only the wickedness of the kings 7 but 
also the sense of divine odium by enlarging on the oracles delivered and by 
adding his own editorial comments. 8 One king, however, stands out as being 
particularly wicked. This is Jeroboam, the “father” of the evils of Israel 
whose sins are the measure of all subsequent folly. 9 


wholly on Ahab himself. Cf. L.H. Feldman, “Jeroboam,” 33-34. 

Notwithstanding the biblical comment that despite his evil deeds he was not as evil as his 
parents, “for he put away the sacred pillar of Baal” (2 Kgs 3.2). L.H. Feldman (“Jehoram”), 
however, argues that Josephus’ portrait of Jehoram is not as negative as it might have been. 
7 E.g. 8.299,309,313,316-318. 

8 E.g. 7.299-302,314. 

9 E.g. 8.287,299; 9.18,139,173. This is true in the Bible as well. 
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1.1.1. Jeroboam 10 

Jeroboam was the fountainhead of Israel’s woes. 11 His lawless conduct 
alienated God and made his people’s eventual captivity inevitable (8.229; 
9.282). The captivity was nothing more than the fitting punishment for his 
sins (9.282). It is therefore somewhat ironic that Josephus introduces 
Jeroboam into the narrative in a positive light. He was a fellow-countryman 
(6iao<(>v\o<;) (8.205, 223) of Solomon 12 and possessed of a noble (yevvatoQ) 
and daring (rok^poq) spirit (8.205). This estimate of him is very short-lived, 
however, and Josephus shows no reticence in setting out his sins in detail. 13 
Before we summarize these it would be well to observe the prophet Ahijah’s 
exhortation to be righteous and observant of the laws with the promise that, 
“There awaits for you the greatest of all rewards for your piety and honour 
shown to God, which is to become as great as you know David to have been” 
(8.208). Jeroboam was elated and immediately revealed his ardent and 
ambitious nature. L.H. Feldman has shown 14 that this is in no way a positive 


10 For a summary of rabbinic attitudes to Jeroboam as well as to Ahab and Manasseh, see 
L.H. Feldman, “Jeroboam,” 30-33. 

11 Although Josephus blames the monarch for the sins of the people (he changes the 
emphasis of 1 Kgs 14.22-24 where the people “did evil in the sight of the Lord” so that the 
king himself is described as the cause of the people’s sin [8.251]), he does not for this reason 
exonerate the masses from blame. Rather, he makes it quite plain that they too bear 
responsibility for their sins. “The people too shall share the punishment . . . because they 
have followed the impious ways of the king and worship the gods made by him abandoning 
their sacrifices to me” (8.271, also 252). In 9.282 the Israelites are culpable for imitating the 
lawless conduct of Jeroboam. In the same context Josephus states that the Israelites went into 
exile “because they violated the laws and disregarded the prophets who foretold that this 
misfortune would overtake them if they did not cease from their impious actions” (9.281). 

At no point in his treatment of Jeroboam does Josephus hint that Jeroboam has become 
anything less. Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, is the offspring of an Ammonitess (8.212). Here 
too Josephus avoids commenting on his kinship with the rest of the Hebrews. 

13 Josephus’ unwillingness to portray the likes of Solomon or Aaron engaging in 
illegitimate cults is not extended to Jeroboam, perhaps because he considered him a in some 
sense a usurper whose reputation was therefore not as important. While Josephus points out 
that Jeroboam received divine sanction for his revolt against Solomon he nevertheless 
emphasizes Abijah’s apologetic for the Davidic line (8.276-281; cf. 2 Chron 13.4-12) and 
ultimately includes the rebellion against Rehoboam as one of the root causes of Israel’s 
misfortunes (9.282). 

14 L.H. Feldman, “Jeroboam,” 36-38. 
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comment from Josephus. Josephus valued more highly the mildness and self- 
control epitomized by Moses. 

As for Jeroboam’s specific sins, the following are the most prominent. 
Firstly, he was an idolater. He set up two golden heifers “bearing the name 
of God” at Dan and Bethel (8.226). This is the first time that golden 
“calves” 15 appear in Josephus’ narrative. The omission earlier of Aaron’s 
similar sin serves to accentuate the enormity of Jeroboam’s error. 16 Secondly, 
he did not honour the unique legitimacy of Solomon’s Temple. Rather, by 
using arguments similar to those employed by Solomon in regard to God’s 
omnipresence in the world (8.227 ff, cf. 8.107) 17 he justified the erection of 
two cultic centres more conveniently situated for the northerners. 18 He was 
also disrespectful of the priesthood and the Temple service. He opened the 
office of priest to all comers on fulfilment of a special ceremony of dubious 
Aaronic authority. 19 In this way the unique place of both Aaron and the tribe 
of Levi in the Temple service was abolished. In another place Josephus 
charges Jeroboam with a two-fold degeneracy: “he erected altars on high 
mountains and he appointed priests from among the common people” 
(8.265). 20 In his opposition to the Jerusalem cult Jeroboam even went so far 
as to establish rival festivals 21 and to make himself high priest 22 (8.230). For 
these actions he received the due divine censure (8.232). Finally, he was 
unrepentant. In addition to Scripture’s simple statement that Jeroboam, “did 


15 Josephus uses the feminine da^aXecq here, as does the LXX. In the golden calf episode 
of Exod 32 the masculine /xoaxos is used. 

16 But see below under Jehu’s reforms for the comparative seriousness of this sin with 
others committed by Ahab. 

17 Josephus does not address himself to the issue of the “proper” use of this kind of 
reasoning. 

18 Jeroboam’s real motives for taking this line of reasoning are entirely political, cf. 8.225. 

19 It is interesting that Jeroboam should connect service before his two idols with Aaron. 
Perhaps the golden calf is in mind. The LXX, after all, uses the plural when Aaron proclaims 
Ovtol oi deoi <rov (Exod 32.4). 

20 Josephus thus insists that the priesthood was reserved for a particular group of people 
without undermining his boast in other places that Judaism as a whole was imparted to all the 
people including woman, children, and even slaves. 

21 Josephus places the festival in the seventh month as a direct rival to that taking place 
in Jerusalem while 1 Kgs 12.32,33 places Jeroboam’s festival on the fifteenth day of the 
eighth month, “even in the month which he had devised in his own heart. ” 

22 1 Kgs 12.32, “and he went up to the altar . . . sacrificing to the calves which he had 
made. ” Obviously for Josephus these are the actions of a high priest. 
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not return from his evil way, but again made priests of the high places from 
among all the people” (1 Kgs 13.33), Josephus goes to some length to explain 
the king’s hardness of heart. He inserts a long speech by a wicked prophet 
which not only discredits Jadon, 23 but which consigns his miracles to mere 
coincidence (8.243-245). God himself also assists in Jeroboam’s blindness to 
the truth (8.241). The result is that Jeroboam is strengthened in his impious 
resolve and continues to outrage God and transgress his laws by every day 
committing “some new act (n kouvov) 24 more heinous than the reckless acts 
he was already guilty of” (8.245). 

1.2. The Southern Kingdom 

In contrast to the northern kingdom the kingdom of the South is the guardian 
of true worship, 25 and as such is seasoned with a good measure of righteous 
kings: Asa is said to be “of an excellent character, looking to the Deity for 
guidance and neither doing nor thinking anything that did not show due regard 
for piety and the observance of the laws” (8.290); Jehoshaphat enjoyed God’s 
favour and assistance because “he was upright and pious and daily sought to 
do something pleasing and acceptable to God” (8.394); Jotham “lacked no 
single virtue, but was pious toward God and just toward men; he also took 
care of the needs of the city” (9.236); Hezekiah 26 was kindly, upright and 
pious (9.260) 27 ; Manasseh, in later life, “was anxious to show God the utmost 
reverence”, and was accounted “a blessed and enviable man after the time 
when he began to show piety toward God” (10.42, 45). 

While the picture is far from perfect, Josephus does go to some length to 
highlight the difference between the two kingdoms by diminishing the 
occurrence of religious deviation in the South. 28 Thus, for instance, the 


23 0n the identity of this prophet, see LCL Josephus , vol. 5, 697, n. e. 

24 As we have already seen, Josephus has a strong prejudice against innovation in religion. 

25 During Rehoboam’s time the priests and Levites from the northern kingdom and many 
other “good and righteous” people who “would not submit to being forced to worship the 
heifers which Jeroboam had made” (8.248) flee to Jerusalem (cf. 2 Chron 11.13-17). 1 Kgs 
does not contain this section. 

26 L.H. Feldman (“Hezekiah,” 597-598) discusses the rabbis’ attitude towards Hezekiah 
in contrast to Josephus’ less laudatory view of him. 

27 For other indications of Hezekiah’s piety, see L.H. Feldman, “Hezekiah,” 604-607. 

28 

He also widens the gap between the North and the South by offering reasons for the 
demise of righteous southern kings. Invariably it is the “greatness of their affairs and ... the 
improvement of their position” (8.251; 9.223 cf. 6.262 ff.) that leads to their downfall. These 
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general terms of the phrase, “[Rehoboam] was misled into unjust and impious 
acts and showed disrespect for the worship of God” 29 cover the 
misdemeanours of 1 Kgs 14.23, 24 in which the Judaeans build high places, 
sacred pillars and Asherim, employ male cult prostitutes and act “according 
to all the abominations of the nations which the Lord dispossessed before the 
sons of Israel.” The negative judgment passed on Rehoboam’s son Abijah by 
1 Kgs 15.3 is not mentioned at all by Josephus. Rather he presents this king 
as a champion of true religion and the Davidic line, including his father 
Rehoboam whose sins ought to be forgiven on the basis of the merits of his 
fathers (8.276-281). Asa’s reforms 30 are dealt with very generally in 
Antiquities 8.290 and 297 without any specific mention of the removal of 
idols and offensive altars from around the country or of the necessity of 
restoring the altar itself. Josephus also omits the biblical censure of 
Jehoshaphat that during his reign the high places had not been removed and 
that the people “had not yet directed their hearts to the God of their fathers” 
(2 Chron 20.33) 31 . In the reign of Joash Josephus follows 2 Chronicles rather 
than 2 Kings in avoiding the statement that “the high places were not taken 
away” and that “the people still sacrificed and burnt incense on the high 
places” (2 Kgs 12.3). This point is significant when it is realized that Joash’s 
later impiety is not omitted by Josephus. Thus despite the king’s eventual 
sins, Josephus still felt it best not to include the idea of the enduring presence 
of the high places in Judah. 

1.2.1. Josiah 

One king serves as the epitome of all that is good about the southern 
kingdom, and thus almost achieves the heights reserved for the descriptions 
of the great heroes of the Hebrew story. This king is Josiah (10.48-77; cf. 2 
Kgs 22.1-23.30; 2 Chron 34.1-35.27). As with the most eminent of the 
Hebrews, “he was of excellent character and well-disposed to virtue” (10.49). 
As with the best of the southern kings, he imitated the practices of David, 


comments form part of the author’s overall case against the monarchy which grants to 
individuals too much power and wealth. 

29 Cf. 2 Chron 12.1. 

30 Cf. 2 Chron 14.3; 15.8. 

31 This, despite the praise of 2 Chron 19.3 that there was some good in him because he 
had removed the Ashteroth. Josephus omits any such reference. 
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“whom he made the pattern and rule of his whole manner of life” (10.49). 32 
That Josiah is exceptionally pious is clearly indicated in several ways. The 
first is his disdain for idol-worship. Josephus writes: “He sought to bring the 
people to their senses and urged them to give up their belief in idols, which 
were not really gods, and to worship the God of their fathers” (10.50). 
Josephus makes numerous other attacks on the worship of idols. In Abijah’s 
speech (8.276-281) he points out the vanity of hoping in the golden heifers. 
On the contrary, “it is only in justice and piety toward God that the surest 
hope of conquering one’s adversaries is bound to lie” (8.280). This justice 
and piety belongs only to those who have observed the laws from the 
beginning and worshipped their own God. To these comments Josephus adds 
as a further barb against idolatry that their own God is he “whom no hands 
have formed out of perishable matter and no wicked king has cunningly made 
to deceive the populace, but who is His own work and the beginning and end 
of all things” (8.280). Later kings Amaziah and Ahaz (who practised human 
sacrifice according to Canaanite customs) are rebuked for looking to the gods 
of foreign nations for aid. 

The second indication of Josiah’s piety is his high regard for the Temple 
and its service. In 10.72 where Josephus describes Josiah’s reinstitution of the 
passover he is careful to point out that the sacrifices were performed “in 
accordance with the laws of Moses” with “the priests directing every step.” 
His restoration of the Temple (10.54-56), writes Josephus, “made clear the 
piety (evoepeia) of the king” (10.56). In tandem with this restoration is his 
purgation of foreign cults from the land. Josephus includes Josiah’s reforms 
both before (10.52-53; cf. 2 Chron 34.3-7) and after (10.65-69; cf. 2 Kgs 
23.4-20; 2 Chron 34.33) the discovery of the Law in the Temple. In the first 
period of reform Josephus describes the king traversing the city and “the 
entire country” 33 desecrating votary offerings and destroying groves and altars 
dedicated to foreign deities. In this way, Josephus argues, Josiah “turned the 
people away from their belief in these gods to the service of God” (10.53). 
He also substituted these illegitimate forms of worship with his own 
customary sacrifices and offerings on his own altar. 34 Josephus adds to 


32 Cf. 8.315; 9.44. 

33 Cf. 2 Chron 34.3,5 (Judah and Jerusalem) and 6 which includes the cities of Manasseh, 
Ephraim, Simeon and Naphtali in the purge. 

34 This measure, which is an addition to Scripture, is matched by a similar addition to the 
story of Jehoshaphat (cf. 9.2). See also 10.64. 
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Scripture that the king appointed judges (npiTai) and overseers (k-riaKoitoi.) to 
administer justice to individuals. The editor of the Loeb Josephus (R. Marcus 
at this stage) suggests that he may have confused Josiah with Jehoshaphat here 
(cf. 9.2-6; 2 Chron 19.5-11). This would seem somewhat unlikely, however, 
since Josephus not only includes a reference to Jehoshaphat’s judicial 
measures, but places significant emphasis on them. 35 What seems more likely 
is that Josephus is consciously casting both Jehoshaphat and Josiah in a mould 
reminiscent of Moses (cf. 3.66-72). 36 

In the second spate of reforms the Temple is purged of vessels that had 
been dedicated to idols and strange gods (tom; eiSuXoig Kal Zevucoiq deolq), 
and the priests of the idols are killed (10.65). Josephus is careful to clarify 
that these priests “were not of the family of Aaron.” Having carried out these 
measures in Jerusalem, Josiah turns his attention to the countryside and 
destroys everything built by Jeroboam in honour of foreign gods and burns 
the bones of the false prophets (10.66). He then turns to those Israelites who 
had escaped the Assyrians and persuades them “to give up their impious 
practices and abandon the worship of foreign gods and, instead, to show piety 
toward the Almighty God of their fathers and remain faithful to Him” 
(10.68). Josephus intensifies the action here by having the king implement a 
house-to-house search for idolatrous objects (10.69). Finally he notes the 
removal of chariots (cf. 2 Kgs 23. II) 37 and “many other such things which 
were worshipped as gods” (10.69). The result is that the entire country is 
purified (10.70). 

Comprehensive as this description of Josiah’s reforms may seem, however, 
it falls far short of the biblical models in 2 Kings and 2 Chronicles. Josephus 
omits many details, especially references to images and Asherim (cf. 2 Chron 
34.3, 4, 7; 2 Kgs 23.6, 14). He also moves most of Josiah’s reforms to the 
former northern kingdom. He thus neglects to mention the vast majority of 
reforms listed in 2 Kings 23.5-14, all of which took place in Judah. They 
include the abolition of high places in the cities of Judah (w. 5, 8), Baal 
worship (v. 5), worship of the celestial bodies (v. 5), worship of the Asherah 


35 Jehoshaphat appointed judges (ducaoTeu) in every city in his territory. They were to 
administer justice equally to all without recourse to bribes “in the knowledge that God sees 
everything that is done in secret” (9.3). Justice in Jerusalem was particularly important 
because that was the location of both the Temple of God and the residence of the king (9.5). 

36 S. Schwartz (Judaean Politics, 181, n. 34) speculates differently on this point. 

37 Josephus does not mention that the chariots were associated with the worship of the sun. 
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in the house of the Lord (v. 6), male cult prostitution (v. 7), human sacrifice 
to Molech (v. 10), various foreign altars in the Temple (v. 12), Solomon’s 
high places for Ashtoreth “the abomination of the Sidonians”, Chemosh “the 
abomination of Moab, and Milcom “the abomination of the sons of Ammon” 
(v. 13). He also omits the reference in 2 Kings 23.24 to the removal of “the 
mediums and the spiritists and the teraphim and the idols and all the 
abominations that were seen in the land of Judah and Jerusalem.” These 
omissions serve, as was noted above, to heighten the contrast between the 
northern and southern kingdoms. 

Josephus further intensifies Josiah’s piety by drawing attention to his 
youth. Not only was he a mere twelve years old when he started his 
reforms, 38 but he wisely corrected the errors of his forbears “just as if he 
were a very old man and quite competent to see what needed to be done” 
(10.50). In all this, Josephus continues, he was led by his own “natural 
wisdom ((To&a) and discernment ( emvoiot )” as well as by the counsel 
(avfjLfiovXioi) and tradition (t apadorng) of the elders. 39 This is significant 
because at this stage in the story the law of Moses has not yet been 
rediscovered. This does not stop Josephus from asserting here that Josiah’s 
administrative and religious success is attributable to his adherence to “the 
laws” (; v'opoi ) (10.51). 40 In fact, by combining the accounts of Josiah’s 
reforms in 2 Kings (in which the reforms come after the discovery of the 


38 2 Chron 34.3 reads: “For in the eighth year of his reign while he was still a youth, he 
began to seek the God of his father David; and in the twelfth year he began to purge Judah 
and Jerusalem of the high places, the Asherim, the carved images, and the molten images.” 
R. Marcus suggests that Josephus has misunderstood this verse (LCL Josephus , vol. 6, 185, 
n. e). 

39 Neither2 Kgs nor 2 Chron contain this reference to the elders. They do appear in 2 Kgs 
23.1 and 2 Chron 34.29, though not as the king’s advisors. 

40 See also 9.2 where king Jehoshaphat is said to make a circuit of the country teaching 
the people “both the laws given by God through Moses and the piety to be shown Him. ” 2 
Chron 19.4 says simply that Jehoshaphat “brought [the people] back to the Lord, the God 
of their fathers.” In Ant 8.394 Jehoshaphat sends out governors and priests to instruct the 
people to keep “the laws of Moses, both to keep them and to be diligent in worshipping 
God.” This passage may represent Josephus’ bias in favour of the priests as teachers in that 
2 Chron 17.8 includes nine Levites in the list of those sent out (with five officials and only 
2 priests). Cf. Apion 2.185-187; also Sir 45.17. On the priests as the primary guardians of 
the law in Josephus’ time see E.P. Sanders, Judaism , 170-182; S. Mason, “Priesthood in 
Josephus.” 
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Law) and 2 Chronicles (where they precede the discovery of the Law), 
Josephus manages to make Josiah both naturally pious (as was Abraham 
whose piety was based on reason) as well as an obedient observer of the Law 
of Moses. Josiah also perfectly fulfills Moses’ constitutional stipulations for 
the administration of the monarchy. 41 

The account of the discovery of the Law is instructive in several ways. The 
first is that after the Law has been read Josiah not only perceives that God’s 
wrath burns against them because of the deeds of their fathers (cf. 2 Kgs 
22.11-13; 2 Chron 34.19-21), but knows specifically that they are in danger 
of exile because of it (10.59). He therefore sends a delegation to the 
prophetess Hulda to “tell her to appease God and attempt to win his 
favour.” 42 Hulda’s response, according to Josephus, is to tell them that God’s 
judgement is already cast and that no amount of supplication will be able to 
change his mind. 43 The postponement of the execution of this judgement until 
after the death of Josiah can therefore not be based, as it is in Scripture, on 
Josiah’s demonstration of repentance. It is because he is “a righteous man” 
that the decreed calamities are put off until after his death (10.61). 44 

A further point of interest is Josephus’ formulation of the covenant that 
Josiah enacts with God (cf. 2 Kgs 23.1-3; 2 Chron 29-32). In Scripture it is 
first a covenant that the king himself makes to “walk after the Lord, and to 
keep his commandments and His testimonies and His statutes with all his 
heart and with all his soul, to perform the words of the covenant written in 
this book.” Since Josephus has already made so much of the king’s 


41 Cf. Ant 4.223-224. 

42 The biblical Josiah sends the delegation to “inquire of the Lord” from Hulda. 

43 The sin, according to Scripture, is burning incense to other gods and thus provoking 
God to anger (2 Kgs 22.17; 2 Chron 34.25). Josephus uses the more general formula: 
“because they had transgressed against the laws and during so long an interval of time had 
not repented” (10.60). 

44 Nevertheless, Josephus does generally place a high value on repentance throughout this 
section. Abijah, for instance, urges the followers of Jeroboam to repent (jierayvctivai.) and 
to respect “the rights of your country (ra ■warpia) and the power which has led you to so 
great a height of prosperity” (8.281). The occupants of the besieged Jerusalem persuade God 
to grant them respite by confessing their sins (8.257). In this case God grants them 
deliverance from death but not from servitude, so that “they might learn which was the easier 
task, whether to serve man or God” (8.257). Hezekiah’s wicked son Manasseh prays to God 
for mercy, on receipt of which he is anxious to repent and subsequently becomes “a blessed 
and enviable man” (10.41-45). 
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righteousness, however, it would apparently have been inappropriate to have 
him thus pledging faithfulness to God. The implication of the narrative is that 
such an act would be redundant from someone already committed to 
obedience. Josephus thus has the king compelling the people to take an oath 
that they would “truly worship God and keep the laws of Moses” (10.63). 
The people, for their part, “eagerly assented and undertook to do what the 
king urged upon them” (10.64). 45 

Finally, C. Begg 46 has shown how Josephus attempted to exculpate Josiah 
from the charge that God punished him in his death. Josephus was faced with 
the dilemma in that despite his own underlying thesis (cf. 1.14), Josiah’s 
death at the hands of Neco was most inglorious. Begg suggests that by 
attributing Josiah’s death to capricious “Fate” (to Xpeuv) rather than to God 
himself (cf. 2 Chron 35.21) Josephus salvaged his reputation for extreme 
piety. 47 This he further enhanced by amplifying the account of the king’s 
burial (10.77) and the mourning that ensued (cf. 2 Chron 35.24, 25). 

In the biblical narrative surveyed above we have continued to notice a 
consistent portrayal of the “Jews” on Josephus’ part. The inhabitants of the 
northern kingdom were mostly wayward and therefore provide an example of 
the dangers of foreign cults and usages. The southerners were by-and-large 
examples of piety and therefore are recipients of God’s care. As in the earlier 
parts of his narrative Josephus continues to be aware of the needs of his 
Hellenistic audience, and of the need for apologetics. However, if the image 
of the Jew seems less focused in this material it is surely attributable to the 
material itself which is copious and often tedious. Indeed, we may marvel that 
when faced with this section of the biblical narrative Josephus found the 
energy to carry his ambitious task through to completion at all. 


45 Josephus several times emphasizes the righteousness of the people of the South. They 
are congratulated by the prophet Azariah for being righteous and pure, and for having always 
acted in accordance with the will of God (8.296). They respond with willingness and 
enthusiasm to Jehoshaphat’s reforms as if “there was nothing for which they were so 
ambitious or so much loved as the observance of the laws” (8.395). 

46 C. Begg, “Death of Josiah.” 

47 Begg also points out astutely (“Death of Josiah”, 163) that Josephus demonstrates his 
fidelity to the “givens” of Scripture. While he does recast the episode of Josiah’s death he 
does not simply ignore it as he might have done (cf. 2 Kgs 23.29,30). 
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2. Daniel 48 

With the story of Daniel we return to someone equal in stature to the most 
eminent characters of Josephus’ story. He is introduced as one of a group of 
the “Jewish youths (’I ovbctioi tt aides)” 49 of noble and royal birth who were 
taken into special custody 50 by Nebuchadnezzar (10.186). 51 The youths were 
“remarkable for the vigour (aicpri) of their bodies and the comeliness 
(evpopcfrta) of their features” (10.186). Daniel 1.4 describes them as without 
defect and good looking; and adds that they were “intelligent in every branch 
of wisdom, endowed with understanding, and discerning in knowledge.” 
Josephus reserves such language for Daniel and his three friends alone, 52 of 
whom he writes: “And these youths, because of their natural gifts (&’ 
virep( 3 o\rjp ev^vtas) and their zeal in learning letters (< Jirovdr) 17 irepi rrjv 
iratdevaLV tcpv 7 pappaTwv) and their wisdom (oo&a), made great progress, 
wherefore the king held them in esteem and continued to cherish them” 
(10.189). 53 The distinction between these four and the rest of the youths is 


48 On Josephus’ text of Daniel see especially G. Vermes, “Book of Daniel,” 151-153 and 
F.F. Bruce, “Josephus and Daniel,” 148 f and 160, n. 3. 

49 Cf. Dan 1.6 which identifies Daniel and his three friends as “sons of Judah.” Cf. LXX: 
6 k tov yevovQ tcov vib)v loparjX tojv cnro rrjq lovba'uxc;; Theod: eic to)v vubv Iou6a. 

50 Josephus states that some of the youths were made eunuchs (10.186), making an allusion 
to Isa 39.7 and 2 Kgs 20.18 which he paraphrases in 10.33. L.H. Feldman (“Daniel,” 44-45) 
suggests that this point constituted a delicate problem for Josephus. There is little indication 
of this in the text, however. For a discussion of rabbinic and Christian tradition on this point 
see J. Braverman, Jerome's Commentary , 53-66. Also G. Vermes, “Book of Daniel,” 153, 
n. 10; and L.H. Feldman, “Daniel,” 45, n. 25. 

51 Dan 1.3 refers to “some of the sons of Israel, including some of the royal family and 
the nobles.” LXX: e#c rcov vubv tojv peyiOTancv tov I oparjX mi tov PoiolXlkov yevovg ml 
eic to )v emXeicToov; Theod : airo tojv vucv rqc, alxpcxXwoUxQ laparjX ml onto tov oireppaToq 
Trjs ffaaiXeuxc; ml curb tojv <t>op6oppuv. For a discussion of Daniel and his companions’ 
genealogy in rabbinic and patristic sources, see J. Braverman, Jerome's Commentary , 66-71. 

52 He does say of the group in general that they became proficient in the wisdom ( oo<f>ia ) 
they were ordered to study (10.187). 

53 Later in the narrative (10.263) Daniel is called the “first of friends” ( irp&Tov . . . tw 
< l>tXo3v) to king Darius. Similar claims are made for Zerubbabel (11.32) and Ezra (11.121). 
See also 10.250 and 266 for the honour accorded Daniel by various kings. Cf. L.H. Feldman, 
“Daniel,” 74. G. Vermes (“Book of Daniel,” 151) points out that the expression irpcoTog . 

. . to w <I>lXo)v echoes the LXX’s use of <I>lXo(; as a court official in Dan 3.91,94; 5.23 and 
especially 6.14 where it applies specifically to Daniel. On the Hellenistic category of “royal 
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heightened by Josephus’ contention that the group included captives from 
other defeated nations as well (10.187). 

In his account of Daniel’s request for a diet different from that of the rest 
of the youths Josephus strikes a note distinct from that of the biblical author. 
In Daniel 1.8 there is a clear religious element to Daniel’s desire not to be 
“defiled” 54 by the king’s food. This element, despite R. Marcus’s note in the 
margin of the Loeb Josephus (263, § 190), is absent from the Antiquities. 
There, the request is motivated by a determination to lead an austere life 
(oKXripayu'Yeiv), 55 which includes abstaining from the king’s table and in 
particular from living things (ra ep\pvxoi) (10.190). 56 Rather than being 
devoted to such a lifestyle because of Jewish legal considerations, as might 
be expected, we find that it is simply because they “felt distaste for any 
other” (10.190). The positive effects of this diet are attributed to the 
discipline and rigour it afforded the youths. Josephus reasons that by 
abstaining from luxury the souls of Daniel and his friends were “kept pure 
(K(xOapoi) and fresh for learning (irpoq ttjv waiddav aKpcu<}>veic,)” and their 
bodies were “more vigorous for arduous labour” (10.194). The notion of 
purity in this statement is not the implied ceremonial or religious purity of the 
biblical passage, but rather has more to do with mental and physical 
discipline. 57 As Josephus himself puts it, “They did not oppress and weigh 
down the former [sc. their souls] with a variety of food nor did they soften 
their bodies by the same means” (10.194). Thus, they were able to master all 


friends” elsewhere in Josephus’ narrative, see C. Begg, Early Divided Monarchy , 15-16 and 
n. 54. 

54 LXX aXiaytiBi] and ovppoXvvdi); Theod, aXiayr/di]. 

55 Cf. Philo, On the Special Lam 4.102 and On the Contemplative Life 9.69. 

56 Daniel’s vegetarian bias is derived from the book of Daniel itself; cf. Dan 1.12,16. 
Josephus describes their diet as consisting of pulse (ooirpia) and dates (foivincu), and other 
“non-animal” (on hx<*) food (10.190). On vegetarianism in Josephus’ time generally, see R.T. 
Beckwith, “Vegetarianism.” D. Satran, in his “Daniel, Seer, Philosopher, Holy Man,” 38 
and 46, n. 15, finds it remarkable that Josephus should have included pulse in the diet 
since it was considered inappropriate for exponents of “Orphic-Pythagorean existence. ” L.H. 
Feldman (“Daniel,” 76, n. 88) responds somewhat enigmatically that Josephus was bound to 

use the terminology of the LXX. 

57 

Cf. S. Schwartz, Judaean Politics , 182, n. 35. Schwartz plausibly suggests that Josephus 
has Daniel use the kind of argument Jews in similar positions (such as Josephus himself) 
actually did use. 
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the learning of the Hebrews 58 and the Chaldaeans. Josephus thus attributes 
their abilities to their diet. 59 He also portrays Daniel as devoting himself to 
the interpretation of dreams, thus making his skill in this area dependent on 
his own efforts. In Daniel 1.17 the abilities of Daniel and his friends are the 
gifts of God. 

Daniel’s wisdom is a feature of the story which Josephus emphasizes a 
great deal. 60 Not only does the king marvel at his nature (4>vaiq), and respond 
to his interpretation of his dream with a greeting “in the manner in which 
men worship God” (10.211; cf. Dan 2.46), 61 but God himself is said to 
admire his wisdom (10.200)! Later Belshazzar’s grandmother 62 refers to him 
as “a wise man (ao4>og avqp) and skilful in discovering things beyond man’s 
power and known only to God” (10.237). 63 Josephus is careful always to 
classify Daniel with the ootfroi of Babylon as opposed to the magi and 
Chaldaeans (compare (10.198 and 199; also 234 and 237). 64 

Notwithstanding this portrayal of Daniel, Josephus still includes his hero’s 
disclaimer in regard to the source of his knowledge. In 10.203 Daniel insists 
that his wisdom is not attributable to his own skill or effort, “but to God who 


58 A textual variant here in L, E and Lat. reads “barbarians”, which would seem to fit 
well with Josephus’ desire to portray his chief characters as masters of the wisdom of all the 
peoples of the world. 

59 D. Satran makes similar observations (“Daniel, Seer, Philosopher, Holy Man, 36-39). 
He notes that Josephus’ Daniel behaves not in response to an external threat (impurity), but 
“as the expression of a self-imposed regimen” (37). He also points out (45, n. 13) that the 
term 6 uana is not simply a reference to food, but includes general outlook and values (cf. 
Ant 15.371, of the Essenes). 

60 Cf. L.H. Feldman, “Daniel,” 46 f. 

61 Cf. B.A. Mastin, “Daniel 2:46,” in which the author argues that the episode in 
Josephus, as in Daniel itself, should be understood in terms of Hellenistic benefactor-cult. 
What is remarkable in this case, of course, is that here a subject and a Jew at that, is 
honoured by the king. For further discussion of this subject as it relates to Rome, see M.P. 
Charlesworth, “Ruler-Cult.” 

62 Cf. LCL Josephus , 289, n. e. 

63 L.H. Feldman (“Daniel,” 50) points out that Josephus omits the reference in Dan 8.27 
to Daniel’s inability to understand a vision. 

64 We saw a similar tendency in the story of Joseph; see above, 75. In Dan 2.12,13 “wise 
men” is a general term referring to all the magicians, conjurors, sorcerers and Chaldaeans 
(cf. Dan 2.2). Josephus shows remarkable restraint in omitting the biblical reference (Dan 
1.20) to the effect that Daniel and his companions were ten times better than all the other 
magi in the country. 
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took pity on us “ (cf. Dan 2.30). He goes on to argue that what the king has 
demanded is “by no means within the limits of human wisdom . . . [but] 
something which only God can do” (10.204; cf. Dan 2.27, 28). In this way 
Josephus emphasizes Daniel’s closeness to God. In 10.194 we read that God 
manifested himself ( <t>avepbc; eyivero) to Daniel. Later in the narrative 
Belshazzar acknowledges Daniel’s wisdom, the divine spirit that attends him 
(to Belov cxvtoj TTPev/xa avpirapeon), and his unique ability “to discover 
things which were not within the understanding of others” (10.239; cf. Dan 
5.24). In Darius’ day Daniel was believed “to have the divine spirit in him 
(exuv to Oeiop)” (10.250), and became renowned as “a man dear to God 
(^eo4>^\r|<;y , (10.264). 65 Josephus himself comments that Daniel’s predictions 
prove that he spoke with God (wpikei rq> 0ecp) (10.267), and refers to him as 
one of the prophets (10.246, 266, 267, 268, 280). 66 

In the course of the narrative Daniel is also praised as “a good and 
righteous man ( avr/p ayaBoq Kcd 5'ikouo<;)” (10.246); and as someone who is 
“superior to considerations of money” and who scorned “any kind of 
gain . . . thinking it most disgraceful to accept anything even if it were given 
for a proper cause” (10.251). 67 Earlier Daniel had refused Belshazzar’s offers 
of reward with the comment that “that which was wise and divine could not 
be bought with gifts but freely benefited those who asked for help” (10.241). 
Daniel is portrayed also as a man of prayer. Josephus amends the biblical 
account of his practice of kneeling three times a day before windows open 
towards Jerusalem (Dan 6.10) to the statement that his custom was to stand 
and pray in the sight of all (10.255, see also 252). 68 This probably reflects the 
practice of standing to pray in Josephus’ experience . 69 Also, Josephus’ Daniel 
seems to have prayed in some public place, which might be an indication that 
Josephus assumed that he did his praying in a synagogue. The reference to 


65 Cf. 10.215, of Daniel’s three friends. 

66 Cf. Apion 1.40 where Daniel features as a prophetic book (see H.St.J. Thackeray’s note 
in LCL Josephus , vol. 1, 179, n. b.). See also 4QFlorilegium 2.3 and Matt 24.15 (cited by 
G. Vermes, “Book of Daniel,” 158, n. 14). 

67 Cf. 4.46 (of Moses); 6.48 and 86 (of Samuel). 

68 L.H. Feldman (“Daniel,” 50,51) interprets this as Josephus’ attempt to accentuate 
Daniel’s courage. His argument here is weak and would appear to be guided by a desire to 
fit all of Josephus’ data into Feldman’s own schema of the “four cardinal virtues plus piety”. 

69 Cf. Jesus’ instructions on prayer in Mark 11.25 (“And whenever you stand praying . 
. .”), and his rebukes of the Pharisees, “for they love to stand and pray in the synagogues 
and on the street comers” (Matt 6.5). See also Luke 18.11,13. 
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praying towards Jerusalem is removed. It is difficult to assess what 
significance (if any) attaches to this fact. 

It is worth mentioning Daniel’s three friends (cf. 10.201, “brothers”) at 
this point. 70 In the episode of the image of the king Josephus states that “it 
is said the relatives of Daniel did not do so [i.e. fall down and worship the 
image] because they were unwilling to transgress their fathers’ laws” 
(10.214). 71 In keeping with Josephus’ tendency to exclude intermediary 
figures from his narrative, 72 he makes no mention of the fourth figure in the 
furnace scene that ensues (cf. Dan 3.24, 25). Instead, and also in keeping 
with Josephus’ general inclinations, he includes a bit of moralizing in which 
he states that “it was ... in consideration of their being thrown into [the fire] 
without having done any wrong that it did not touch them 73 .... This proved 
to the king that they were righteous and dear to God” (10.215). 74 More than 
mere moralizing, however, these comments serve to bolster Josephus’ 
argument elsewhere that Jewish customs and religious scruples do not in 
themselves constitute a crime. The same concern may be detected in his 
paraphrase of the lions’ den incident. It was precisely Daniel’s virtues that led 
to his being envied and hated by others. 75 When Daniel is finally rescued 
from the den Josephus makes more explicit the sense of divine judgement in 
the fate of his enemies by making it plain that the lions did not devour them 
out of hunger, but because of the people’s wickedness (10.260-262). 76 


70 Josephus shows no awareness of the Greek additions to the book of Daniel; cf. C.A. 
Moore, Additions , 50. 

71 For another place in which abhorrence of an image leads to civil disobedience see 
18.261-309. 

72 Cf„ e.g., 1.279,325; 5.213,277; 10.259; 11.240; discussed by L.H. Feldman in 
“Daniel,” 84,85 and n. 107. Feldman also discusses, and dismisses, the possibility that 
Josephus was concerned to refute a specifically Christian interpretation of this incident 
(“Daniel,” 88). See also G. Vermes, “Book of Daniel,” 165. 

73 

Josephus includes in this passage the statement that God made their bodies too strong 
to be consumed by the fire. L.H. Feldman’s suggestion (“Daniel,” 83) that Josephus would 
have attributed this to the youths’ vegetarian diet is most extraordinary. 

74 As with Scripture, Josephus makes nothing of Daniel’s absence from this story. 

75 Cf. 10.250, where Josephus writes, “Men are jealous when they see others held by 
kings in greater honour than themselves.” On the theme of envy in Josephus’ biblical 
paraphrase see above, 90 f and n. 148. 

76 Cf. L.H. Feldman, “Daniel,” 86, n. 109. 
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Daniel’s abilities and virtues led to the pagans extolling the true God. 
Nebuchadnezzar, for instance, spends his last days praising God “as the 
possessor of all power and the guardian of men” (10.242). 77 Likewise, Darius 
is said to have “sent throughout the entire country, praising the God whom 
Daniel worshipped and saying that He alone was the true and Almighty God” 
(10.263). 78 Josephus also uses the story of Daniel as an argument against the 
Epicureans “who exclude Providence from human life and refuse to believe 
that God governs its affairs or that the universe is directed by a blessed and 
immortal Being” (10.278). 79 Fulfilled prophecy proves the active involvement 
of God in the world. 80 

2.7. Daniel’s Prophecies 

Before leaving Daniel it is necessary to say a few words about his prophecies. 
Firstly, in Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision of the huge 
image Josephus has it that he described the legs and feet as being of iron 
(10.206). He thus ignores the biblical detail that the image had legs of iron 
and feet “partly of iron and partly of clay” (Dan 2.33 denoting, according to 
w. 40-43 weakness and division). Secondly, in his interpretation of the 
dream, Josephus’ Daniel says of the kingdom of iron that it will “have 
dominion for ever” (eig oncavTot - 10.209), 81 a quality which in the biblical 
version is reserved for the divine kingdom (Dan 2.44). Thirdly, he avoids the 
Bible’s account of the “Stone” which reads: “In the days of those kings the 
God of heaven will set up a kingdom which will never be destroyed ... it 
will crush and put an end to all these kingdoms, but it will itself endure 
forever” (2.44). 82 Rather, he makes the excuse that it would be improper for 
him to relate the interpretation of this part for his mandate is to speak of what 


77 Cf. Dan 4.34-37. 

78 Cf. Dan 7.26,27. 

79 Cf. Apion 2.180. See also W.C. van Unnik, “Epicuraeans,” 341-55; H.W. Attridge, 
Interpretation , 103-104 with literature cited on 103, n. 1; L.H. Feldman, “Daniel,” 86-87. 

OA 

L.H. Feldman (“Daniel,” 59) suggests that these comments provide a link between the 
Pharisees, with whom Josephus allied himself, and the Stoics, the main opponents of the 
Epicuraeans. 

81 H. Lindner ( Geschichtsauffassung , 44) argues that this phrase is a reference to the 
worldwide dominion of Rome rather than its perpetuity. G. Stemberger {Die Romische 
Herrschaft, 37) argues similarly. 

82 Cf. F.F. Bruce, “Josephus and Daniel,” 160. 
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is past and not of what is to come. (10.210). 83 The curious, he insists, should 
read the Book of Daniel for themselves. 84 We may conclude from this that 
Josephus interpreted the kingdom of iron and clay to be a reference to Rome 
itself. 85 To avoid raising their ire he neatly skirted any hint of their demise 
or the slightest indication of any grounds for hope on the part of the Jews that 
they will in the near future gain the ascendency. 86 

Fourthly, Josephus’ account of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream in Daniel 4 and 
its interpretation is very abbreviated. This may be because the thought of the 
king spending such an extended time in insanity was embarrassing to him 
(such is suggested by his defense of his inclusion of this passage referred to 
above). 87 This abbreviation also serves the purpose of omitting the “watchers” 
who feature in the biblical account of the vision. This conforms to a general 
tendency in the Antiquities. 

Fifthly, Josephus completely omits the vision of Daniel chapter seven 
involving the four beasts, the Ancient of Days, and the Son of Man. 88 This 


83 Josephus’ excuse wears thin very quickly for only eight paragraphs later he defends his 
account of Nebuchadnezzar’s temporary insanity by insisting that he is doing nothing more 
nor less than “translating the books of the Hebrews into the Greek tongue, promising to 
report their contents without adding anything of my own to the narrative or omitting anything 
therefrom” (10.218). He might have defended an inclusion of the stone kingdom on the same 
grounds. The risks involved, however, seem to have been too great. 

^L.H. Feldman (“Daniel,” 68-69 and n. 69) takes this as evidence that Josephus was 
explicitly addressing two audiences. Jews would understand and take encouragement from his 
reference to the Stone kingdom, while Roman readers would not bother to look up the 
reference. So also J. Braverman, Jerome's Commentary , 111. 

85 

Cf. 15.358-387 where Josephus makes explicit the sequence: Babyloma, Persia, 
Macedonia, Rome. See also D. Flusser, “Four Empires,” 158-159; F.F. Bruce, “Josephus 

and Daniel,” 149,160; and U. Fischer, Eschatologie, 177-183. 

86 

Feldman argues (“Daniel,” 69) that Josephus’ views here match the 
apocalyptic/messianic hopes of the Pharisees. Bruce (“Josephus and Daniel,” 160) suggests 
that in his later life Josephus’ patriotism triumphed, “and he foresaw his people’s 
vindication.” P.R. Davies (“Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” 174) makes a similar observation: 
“In this most pro-Roman of ancient writers toleration and even enjoyment of Rome was 
sweetened by the belief that it was the master of the Jews only for the time being and that its 
full judgment awaited it.” See also S. Mason, “Josephus, Daniel and the Flavian House,” 
190. 

87 Cf. F.F. Bruce, “Josephus and Daniel,” 149. 

88 

G. Vermes (“Book of Daniel,” 152) points out that this omission as well as practically 
all of chapters 9-12 cannot be attributed to Josephus’ not having access to the relevant biblical 
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omission is presumably attributable to the same reticence that moved him to 
omit the interpretation of the “stone” in the first of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dreams. Both refer to a divine kingdom, or to a kingdom given to the saints 
of the Highest One, which will endure forever (Dan 2.44; 7.18), and it is not 
the Roman empire. 

Sixthly, Josephus abbreviates the visions and interpretations of Daniel 8-12 
extensively. Only the ram and goat vision of 8.2 ff is related at any length. 
His primary concern is to indicate Daniel’s skill in being able to predict many 
years in advance the advent of Alexander, 89 Antiochus Epiphanes and of the 
Romans themselves. 90 He shows no concern to relate Daniel’s anguish for his 
people or his prayers on their behalf (Dan 9); he again ignores all reference 
to angelic figures (in 10.269 he refers to “someone” who touches Daniel on 
the shoulder); he makes no reference to the promises of everlasting life for 
some, and disgrace and everlasting contempt for others in Daniel 12.2, 3 
(perhaps he would have defended this omission by his contention that his task 
was to relate what is past, and not what is still in the future [10.210]); and 
he makes no mention whatsoever of “Messiah the Prince” (Dan 9.25, 26). 

What is the significance of this material for Josephus’ portrayal of the 
Jews? Of course it enhances his presentation of them as endowed with only 
the most excellent personal qualities. Again the theme of intellectual 
attainment stresses the rational basis of their religion. At the same time Daniel 
and his friends are portrayed as particularly close to God. This is attributable 
to their personal piety and the rigour of their lifestyles. This must surely be 
an attempt on Josephus’ part to explain some of the distinctive practices of the 


text. U. Fischer ( Eschatologie , 175-177) argues that these omissions are attributable to 
Josephus’ desire to present Daniel as a prophet of good tidings (cf. 10.268). 

89 Cf. 11.337 where Alexander is shown the book of Daniel and recognizes himself in the 
one predicted to destroy the Persian empire. 

90 On the reference to the Romans in Josephus’ text see the LCL Josephus , vol. 6, 310, 
n. c, in which it is argued that there is no reason to suppose that it is a later interpolation. 
J. Braverman, however, argues that 10.276 without Chrysostom’s addition is highly 
ambiguous and may be translated: “In the same manner Daniel also wrote about the empire 
of the Romans and that it [ambiguous] would be desolated by them [ambiguous].” 
Comparison with Dan 9.26 which Josephus may have read as a prediction of the destruction 
of the Romans opens the possibility that Josephus intended a double entendre perceptible only 
to Jews (who were familiar with Daniel). For the Romans Josephus’ sentence clearly referred 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. Braverman comments, “It is quite clear that Josephus could 
not dare to be more explicit about the eventual triumph of Israel because of his Roman 
patrons who were very sensitive to any spark of Jewish rebellion” (110). 
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Jews. He does not explain food scruples here in religious terms. Rather, they 
are a rationally conceived method of attaining excellence of mind and purity 
of soul. The importance of the providence of God continues to feature 
strongly and, at least for the reader familiar with the Bible, Josephus’ 
understanding of the future emancipation of the Jews from Roman domination 
is enhanced. For Josephus, the Jews are waiting faithfully for the divinely 
ordained, and therefore inevitable, destruction of the Roman empire. As they 
wait, however, they are not restricted from meaningful intercourse with their 
captors. Daniel is of great benefit to the Babylonians and the Persians and it 
can be safely assumed that Josephus took Daniel as a model applicable to his 
own troubled times. For Jewish readers of the Jewish Antiquities, here is a 
clear message of encouragement to remain faithful to the ancestral customs 
even in foreign lands. 91 


3. Post-Exilic Judaea 92 

The entire account of post-exilic Judaea (11.1-183) is dominated by a concern 
to establish the loyalty of the former exiles to the sovereign power 93 so that 
they might be treated with the consideration due to all peoples. Josephus is 
not pressing for special treatment for the Jews, but only that they be allowed 
that measure of self-determination which might be expected by all (cf. 
11.123). 94 He argues that the Jews’ loyalty is so strong precisely because of 
their faithfulness to their own laws, rather than in spite of them. 

Book 11 of the Antiquities opens with Cyrus’ decree allowing the Jews 95 
to return to Judaea. Josephus makes much of the fulfilment of prophecy here 


91 Cf. R. Gnuse, “The Jewish Dream Interpreter,” 31,53. 

Q2 

For a survey of previous scholarship on Josephus’ treatment of this period see L.H. 
Feldman, “Ezra,” 212-214; also his Josephus and Modem Scholarship , 183-189, 911-912. 
C.G. Tuland (“Book XI,” 180-182) comments on Josephus’ biblical text. See also H.G.M. 
Williamson, Israel , 22-29, with K.-F. Pohlmann, Studien, 74-126. 

93 0n the importance of this theme in Josephus here and generally see L.H. Feldman, 
“Ezra,” 198-204; “Nehemiah,” 196-198. 

94 Later (11.138) Josephus does speak of Xerxes compelling his agents in Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia to honour the Jewish nation and to assist them in every way necessary. 

95 Josephus uses the expression 6 Xaog rjfiwv in 11.1 and to t6)v 'lapotrjXiT&v eOvoq in 
11.3. A little later (11.6) he makes reference to both the 'lovdotioi and TaparjXwm in 
Babylon. These terms have all been discussed in the Introduction above. 
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and would have his readers envision the king studying the Hebrew Scriptures 
and finding mention of his own name (11.3-6; cf. Isa 44.28). 96 This discovery 
so amazes Cyrus that he is immediately filled with a passion to perform what 
has been predicted of him. It also leads him to a striking theological 
conclusion: “I am persuaded that He [sc. the Most High God (6 Oeoq 6 
fxeyiaTog)] is the god whom the Israelite nation worships” (11.3). 97 This 
theological conclusion leads in turn to a positive assessment of, and even 
active support for, the Jewish religion as Josephus understands it. It is not 
surprising therefore that in Cyrus’ letter to the satraps in Syria we find a 
concern that the sacrifices be carried out “in accordance with the laws of 
Moses” (11.17). 98 Where there is not support for the reestablishment of the 
Temple and its service it is because the king, Cambyses in this case, is 
“naturally bad” (^vaet irov^poq) (11.26), and has been incited to oppose the 
Jews by the slanders of the Samaritans (11.22-25). The thrust of these 
slanders is that the Jews and their religion constitute a serious threat to the 
ruling authority. The Samaritans assert that the Jews are building a 
“rebellious and mischievous city” (11.22). Should they be allowed to succeed 
in their endeavour, they will “oppose the kings and seek rather to rule than 
to obey” (11.23; also 11.27, 28, 89). Josephus counters these calumnies by 
sparring with the Samaritans. 99 He renders Cyrus’ decree that the refurbishing 


96 Cf. the episode of Alexander the Great being shown the Book of Daniel in which his 
own exploits were predicted (11.337). 

97 Cf. 1 Esdr 2.2 and 2 Esdr 1.2 in both of which the theological element is of only 
secondary significance. 

98 Ez 6.10 states simply that the sacrifices should be “acceptable” to the God of heaven. 
See also Ant 11.76,77,108; though in each of these instances Josephus has explicit biblical 
warrant for the clause. 

"Fora particularly negative portrayal of the Samaritans, see 9.288-291; also 12.257-264. 
F. Dexinger (“Limits of Tolerance,” 94) sees Josephus’ attitude to the Samaritans as the 
climax of a long trend which tended to overlook any distinction between the gentile and 
“Jewish” populations of Samaria (such as might be maintained by distinguishing between the 
“enemies of Judah and Benjamin” in Ezra 4.1, who claimed to worship the same God as the 
Jews and who wanted to join with them in the building of the Temple, and “the people of the 
land” in v. 4). J.A. Montgomery ( Samaritans , 156) writes that in regard to the Samaritans 
Josephus “no more than reflects the current Jewish prejudices of his day. ” He points out too 
that Josephus admits unwittingly that the Samaritans “were nearly enough related to the Jews 
to be an asylum for the discontented or excommunicates of the Jewish Church” (157). On the 
ambiguity of Josephus’ attitude to the Samaritans, see further R. J. Coggins, “The Samaritans 
in Josephus,” and L.H. Feldman, “Josephus’ Attitude toward the Samaritans.” 
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of the Temple be financed “out of the taxes of the provinces beyond the 
River” (Ez 6.8; 1 Esdr 6.29, “out of the tribute of Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia”) as, “I order these to be furnished out of the tribute of Samaria” 
(10.16). The same decree is issued later by Darius in Antiquities 11.119. 100 
In 11.61 Josephus includes the Samaritans among those ordered by Darius to 
give up villages to the Jews. 1 Esdras 4.50 mentions only the Idumaeans. 

Despite these “deliberate digs” 101 at the Samaritans, Josephus is careful to 
cast the best possible light on the Jews’ attitude towards them. When the 
Samaritans request to be allowed to participate in the building of the Temple, 
Zerubbabel’s refusal is based on the fact that only the Jews had been so 
authorized by Cyrus and Darius (11.86; cf. the harsh response in Ez 4.3; also 
Neh 2.20). He goes further, however, by allowing the Samaritans, along with 
“all other men” to “come to the sanctuary and revere God” (11.87). In this 
way Josephus maintains the distance between the Jews and the Samaritans 
without implying hostility towards outsiders in general. On the contrary the 
Temple is open to all who desire to worship God (cf. 8.116, 117; War 
4.275). 

Another feature of Josephus’ narrative which may be construed as 
springing from a similar desire to maintain the best possible attitude to 
outsiders is his omission of the scene in Nehemiah 13.1-3 102 in which it is 
found written in the Law of Moses that “no Ammonite or Moabite should 
ever enter the assembly of God.” 103 In response to this discovery the people 


100 

Josephus has substantially amended the chronology of the biblical account and is forced 
to use some of his material twice. On Josephus’ chronology for post-exilic period generally 
see, e.g., C.G. Tuland, “Book XI;” H.G.M. Williamson, “Historical Value” and the 
discussion in L.H. Feldman, Josephus and Modern Scholarship , 184-186. 

101 SoR. Marcus, LCL Josephus, vol. 6, 322-323, n. b. 

102 

Neither does Josephus make any mention of Nehemiah’s enforcement of the Sabbath 
laws in Neh 13.15-22. For other such omissions see L.H. Feldman, “Nehemiah,” 195-198. 

103 This point should not be stressed too strongly as there is some question as to whether 
Josephus had access to the same Nehemiah available to us. J.A. Bewer (“Josephus’ Account 
of Nehemiah”) asserts that Josephus used a Greek translation of Nehemiah in the same form 
in which it is available to us, but provides no supporting evidence. 

For a more considered discussion of this question, though with a similar conclusion see T. 
Rajak, “Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 229-331. 
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excluded all foreigners from Israel” (cf. Neh 9.2). Josephus may have been 
embarrassed by such a strong anti-alien statement. 104 

He does not allow this embarrassment to alter his view on the 
undesirability of mixed marriages, however. 105 The rhetoric against it is just 
as strong in Antiquities as it is in the books of Ezra (9.1-10.17), 1 Esdras 
(8.68-9.36) or Nehemiah (13.23-31). The practice is described as a violation 
of the constitution {irokiTeiot) and laws of the country (11.140); and when 
Ezra, 106 the man honoured by God because of his goodness and righteousness 
(xpr?crrori;c kou biKOLioavvrj) , 107 learns of its practice he responds with a 
piquant demonstration of grief and remorse (11.141-144). 

Other significant variations arise in Josephus’ version of events. The group 
of people which informs Ezra of the presence of mixed marriages (cf. Ez 9.1; 
1 Esdr 8.68-70) also pleads with him “to come to the aid of the laws lest God 
conceive anger at them all alike and bring misfortune upon them” (11.141). 
Also, in Josephus’ account Ezra’s lengthy display of grief is at least in part 
motivated by the assumption that the guilty parties, many of whom are 
leading citizens, would not listen to him (11.142). This assumption proves to 
be ill-founded. In this way Josephus highlights the piety of the people, 
portraying Ezra as acting at the advice of the people and the elders of the 
community. On the matter of intermarriage, Josephus makes it clear that the 
rulings established by Ezra are still relevant in his own day, writing: “Ezra 
purified the practice relating to this matter so that it remained fixed for the 


104 Josephus also makes no mention of Esther’s abhorrence of foreigners in Addition to 
Esther C 26-28; cf. L.H. Feldman, “Esther,” 164. 

105 L.H. Feldman’s argument (“Ezra,” 205-206) that Josephus tends to down-play 
Scripture’s opposition to intermarriage is not convincing. In particular, his contention that 
Josephus is not so much opposed to intermarriage as to yielding to passion (p.206), is 
questionable. 

106 L.H. Feldman (“Ezra,” 190-197) has argued that Ezra is surprisingly unimportant to 
Josephus who does not mention Ezra’s genealogy, though he appears to emphasize that of 
many of his main characters, especially Moses. Josephus says nothing of Ezra’s wisdom, 
despite the prevalence of this theme in other sources; but only that he was learned in the Law 
of Moses (11.121). As Feldman astutely remarks, “This is ... a clear indication that 
Josephus wishes to stress Ezra’s subordination to Moses” (197). For the prominence of Ezra 
in rabbinic tradition generally, see Feldman, “Ezra,” 192-193 and nn. 7-10. 

107 

Josephus gives a similar characterisation for Nehemiah (11.183). On Josephus’ 
portrayal of Nehemiah see L.H. Feldman, “Nehemiah”. However, Feldman often appears 
to extract more from Josephus’ sparse rendition of the story of Nehemiah than is warranted. 
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future” (11.153). This fits well with his understanding that in the hearing of 
the law the people “learned how to be righteous for the present and the 
future” (11.155). Thus here, as many times previously in his paraphrase of 
the Bible, Josephus maintains the fine balance between being a people apart 
on one hand and people of goodwill and general kindness on the other. In this 
section of the narrative Josephus also stresses the loyalty of his people to the 
ruling power - an important facet of Josephus’ understanding of Jewish 
existence in his own time. 


4. Esther 108 

The story of Esther is essentially one of hatred towards the Jews, and how 
with divine help they overcame their enemies and strengthened their position 
in the kingdom of the Medes and Persians, 109 and by extension, the world. 
Several instructive elements arise from Josephus’ retelling of this story. 110 

Josephus follows the Scriptures in calling Esther and her people “Jews” 
('lovbaioi) throughout this episode (11.185, 198, 207, 211 et passim). This 
is understandable in terms of Josephus’ chronology as he has already 


108 On Josephus’ biblical text of Esther see B.R. Motzo, “Ester;” and R.-M. Seyerberlich, 
“Esther in der Septuaginta.” T. Rajak (“Flavius Josephus,” vol. 1, 226-229, and vol. 2, 
115-117) argues that for Esther Josephus used a Greek source close to surviving texts. She 
notes that he adopts four of the six major additions to the Hebrew text, omitting Mordecai’s 
dream and its interpretation. This, she argues, is in keeping with Josephus’ “avoidance of 
apocalyptic motifs” (227). She observes, too, that in the Greek Esther Josephus found a book 
that was “already geared to Greek tastes” (228), in that the narrative is more realistic and has 
a heightened sense of drama. L.H. Feldman discusses the complex issue of Josephus’ Greek 
text of Esther in his “Esther,” 143-144, n. 1. In the same article he discusses at length the 
Hellenistic-romantic elements of Josephus’ rendition of the book. Several of the examples he 
adduces to illustrate this position, which is in itself a valid one, are somewhat forced. 

109 Here, as elsewhere, Josephus portrays the king in as good a light as possible and 
emphasizes the positive relations between him and the Jews in the story. Cf. L.H. Feldman, 
“Esther,” passim. 

110 D. Daube (“I Believe,” and “Typology,” 29-33) has argued that Josephus not only 
identified personally with Esther and Mordecai, but allowed his own experience to influence 
his retelling of the biblical events. Although several of his suggestions have some weight, the 
evidence for this kind of identification between Josephus and Esther-Mordecai is certainly not 
“massive” as he asserts. See also the discussion above, 90-91. 
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explained the origin of the term and its application (11.173). In 11.231 he 
still refers to them as Israelites. 

Josephus elaborates extensively on the theme of the hatred encountered by 
the Jews. As in the biblical story the villain and perpetrator of the Jews’ woes 
is Haman. By derivation apparently from Haman’s biblical designation as an 
Agagite (Agag being the king of the Amalekites in Saul’s time), Josephus 
describes him as an Amalekite (11.209, 277). 111 He even offers the grudge 
that all Amalekites must bear the Jews by reason of their treatment of them 
through the centuries as a reason for Haman’s “natural” hatred now for 
Mordecai and all Jews. 112 Josephus also expands the charge brought by 
Haman against the Jews. In the biblical version (Esth 3.8) the charge is 
essentially that the uniqueness of their own laws causes them to live in 
defiance of those of the king. In Josephus’ version this aspect is not absent. 
In the edict published by the king the Jews are described as those who are 
“insubordinate to kings” and “disloyal to our government” (11.217). Added 
to this they are said to hate monarchy (as we have seen before Josephus does 
not shy away from placing in the mouths of opponents of the Jews some 
charges which he himself would have acknowledged as true). A further aspect 
of the charge against the Jews which comes explicitly from the mouth of 
Haman, and which Josephus definitely did not accept, was that the Jews were 
“unfriendly and unsocial” (apuKroq aovp<f)v\oq ) n3 to all other people, and 
that their unique practices and religious customs rendered them hostile to all 
mankind (11.212). Josephus is willing to acknowledge that the Jews had 
unique practices, but insists that they were innocent of any ill-will to others. 
Mordecai, for instance, bewails the fact that “a nation which had done no 
wrong was to be destroyed” (11.221). 114 

Josephus also makes sure to emphasize the vindication of the Jews that 
arises from the overthrow of Haman. Josephus dramatizes this point by 


ln T. Rajak (“Josephus,” vol. 1, 229) ascribes this to Josephus’ knowledge of Jewish 
midrashic tradition; cf. Megillah 13a (cited in L.H. Feldman, “Esther,” 160; see also S. 
Rappaport, Agada und Exegese, 135, nn. 281,282; Ginzberg, Legends, vol. 6, 464, n. 104). 
Rajak notes, however, that in general Josephus made little use of the Purim traditions which 
surrounded this narrative. 

112 Cf. Targ.Esth 3.6. 

113 On a iuktov see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1095; Euripides, Cyclops 429 (cited by L.H. 
Feldman, “Esther,” 163). 

114 Josephus is relying on the LXX here which adds to the Hebrew Alperm edvoq pyjdev 
ijdLKrjKoq (Esth 4.1). 
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stating that God himself “mocked Haman’s wicked hopes, and knowing what 
was to happen, rejoiced at the event” (11.247). In the biblical narrative the 
royal edict sent out to protect the Jews simply gives them the right of self- 
defense (Esth 8.11). Josephus’ edict, however, both pours derision on Haman 
and extols the innocence of the Jews. They have been subjected to “false 
charges and slanders” (11.275). In future, declares the edict, “we must not 
pay attention to slanders and accusations or to those things of which others 
attempt to persuade us” (11.276). On the contrary, 

I have observed that the Jews ... are not evil-doers but live under the most excellent 
kind of government and are attached to the God who has preserved the kingdom for 
me and our forefathers .... [I]t is also my wish that they should be shown every 
honour ... I also order you ... to permit the Jews to live in peace under their own 
laws, and help them in requiting those who did them wrong in the times of their 
misfortune. (11.279-281) 

Another matter of some significance is that Josephus makes explicit the 
immediate cause of Haman’s anger against Mordecai, namely his refusal to 
bow down to him. Josephus explains that Mordecai was constrained by “his 
wisdom (ao4>ia) and his native law (6 o’Uodev avrov vofioq)” which did not 
allow him to “prostrate himself before any man” (11.210). 115 In the biblical 
account the reason given is simply that he was a Jew (Esth 3.4). For Josephus 
this status implies clearly defined religious scruples. Again these scruples are 
seen to have their basis in “wisdom”. 

Finally, for Esther 8.17 which reads, “And many peoples of the lands 
became Jews, for the dread of the Jews had fallen on them”, and for which 
the LXX reads: “kcu toWoI tcov edvav TepterepovTo kocI lovbai^ov bia tov 
4>o(3ov tu>v lovbaiwv” Josephus has simply, “many of the other nations also, 
from fear of the Jews, had themselves circumcized and managed to avoid 
danger” (11.285). Josephus’ phrasing betrays the fact that he did not consider 
these to be true conversions, but rather acts of expedience in a time of crisis. 
It is also a tacit ackowledgement of circumcision as a sign of Jewishness. 

The story of Esther emphasizes a number of important themes in Josephus’ 
portrayal of the Jews. Here, more than anywhere else in his paraphrase of the 
Bible, do we find Josephus extolling the loyalty of the Jews to their imperial 
overlords, their friendliness to humanity in general despite their peculiar 


u5 Obeisanceis reserved for God alone; cf. Esther’s act of prostrating herself before God 
“in the manner of her country” (11.231). 
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customs, and their desire to be allowed to live unhindered among the peoples 
of the world. As with Daniel, the story of Esther gave Josephus the 
opportunity to focus explicitly on Jews and Jewishness in a Diaspora context. 


5. Summary 

In the long section of narrative covered in this chapter Josephus does not 
depart from the Bible to the same extent as in the earlier stages of the story. 
He continues to reinforce and underline the values and character qualities he 
has already established as being distinctive marks of his people. He uses 
laudatory language for heroes such as Josiah, Daniel, Ezra and Esther; but 
also heightens the evil characteristics of their opponents, whether they be 
offending Israelites (such as Jeroboam), neighbouring peoples with a claim to 
kinship and religious affinity (such as the Samaritans), or out-and-out enemies 
(such as Haman the Amalekite). As might be expected, the character qualities 
most praised by Josephus are wisdom and obedience to Law. Their opposites 
are religious innovation (such as idol-worship), disrespect for the Temple, and 
intermarriage with foreign nations. 

Josephus continues to emphasize the distinctiveness of the Jewish people 
while at the same time stressing both their loyalty to the imperial power and 
their goodwill to humanity in general. The Jews are trusted and honoured by 
kings and their Temple stands open for all to supplicate the one true God. By 
the end of the book of Esther the “Jew” has emerged as a thoroughly 
international figure. While the term Ioudaios is derived from “Judah”, Jews 
are now to be found in all parts of the world and without explicit connection 
to their geographical homeland. Jewish identity for Josephus has become a 
matter of ancestral customs. Of course the term “ancestral” betrays the ethnic 
implications of Josephus’ understanding of the term as well. 

Finally, the image of Judaism as the guardian of truth is greatly enhanced 
by the portrayal of Daniel and his prophecies. The holy books of the Jews are 
particularly reliable prognosticators of the rise and fall of future kingdoms - 
a point which for Josephus has tangible political implications for the future 
of Roman hegemony. This fact is also for Josephus further confirmation of 
his emphasis on the sovereign providence of God. 



Conclusion 


i. 

The different aspects of Josephus’ image of the Jew may now be summarized. 

1. The Jews are an ethnic entity that must be understood in the light of its 
particular history. Following J.M.G. Barclay, I take ethnicity to refer to “a 
combination of kinship and custom, reflecting both shared genealogy and 
common behaviour.” 1 Josephus makes it clear that the Jews are to be 
understood as a people with a particular (illustrious) pedigree. Ultimately, 
they are descended from Abraham, the father of their race. In the first 
instance, this implies that they must be understood in historical perspective, 
for they are an ancient and venerable race. Josephus’ whole project asserts the 
basic fact that knowledge of the five thousand year history of the Jews is 
essential for a proper appreciation of who they are and what they have to 
offer to the world at large. Indeed, as E. Rivkin has asserted, “At its core the 
Antiquities offers a self-definition of Judaism in historical terms.” 2 However, 
in keeping with the definition of ethnicity given above, Josephus also insists 
that descent from Abraham is not a sufficient basis for true Judaism. Kinship 
with Abraham implies certain well-defined religious customs and duties. 
These are summed up in the laws of Moses. Only by adhering to these might 
the children of Abraham claim true Jewish identity and secure God’s ongoing 
favour. These ethnic ties and obligations know no geographical boundaries. 
A Jew in the Diaspora is under no less a requirement to be loyal to the laws 
of Moses than one who lives in Judaea. 

This point about ethnicity is one that is directed to the Jews themselves. 
We may well imagine that in his Disapora situation Josephus came into 
contact with Jews who had abandoned the specific customs of their Jewish 
heritage (Sabbath observance, synagogue attendance, etc.) and yet claimed to 
be Jewish by virtue of their physical descent from the people of Israel. 
Josephus seems to make a special effort in his biblical paraphrase to counter 


'j.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 402. 
2 E. Rivkin, The Shaping of Jewish History , 308. 
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such a view of Judaism. In two places in particular (the story of the mutiny 
on the borders of Canaan, and the illegitimate altar beyond the Jordan) he 
drives home this principle that physical kinship is not in itself a sufficient 
basis for Judaism. Physical kinship implies an obligation to God that can be 
fulfilled only by observance of the ordinances prescribed by Moses. 

In the course of his narrative, and in his summary of the laws of Moses, 
Josephus spells out the main customs and duties that the Jews were expected 
to follow. We have already mentioned Sabbath observance (which they 
observed in imitation of God) and synagogue attendance. Besides these, 
Josephus asserts, faithful Jews also observe the sabbatical year and the 
Jubilee. They participate in certain annual festivals which require them to 
make a pilgrimage to the Temple. They observe strict purity laws, food 
regulations, and have a very high regard for sexual morality. They 
acknowledge only one holy city and one Temple. They view thanksgiving as 
an essential aspect of religion, and they practise daily prayers. 

2. The Jews are a virtuous people. All the main characters possess the 
cardinal virtues so valued in antiquity: Josephus describes the Jews as 
devoutly pious, good, just, and kind to the poor, widows and orphans. They 
are wise, courageous, hardworking, generous, orderly, skilled in rhetoric, and 
have complete control of their passions and emotions. They are people of high 
mental abilities, and their way of life may be characterized as intelligent and 
rational. They have a reasonable and rational code of practice. Their religion 
is superior to other religions (especially that of the Egyptians), though they 
respect the right of other nations to worship their own gods. They are open- 
minded and willing to learn from their neighbours. Indeed, they have a love 
of learning and place a very high value on the education of their children, 
epecially in matters of religion. They value filial obedience and loyalty. In 
times of war they are a terror to their enemies and a delight to their friends, 
to whom they are completely loyal. They are governed by conscience in all 
their affairs. They are able to work hard and endure all kinds of hardship. 
When oppressed, they suffer in silence, holding on to their faith in God. They 
are self-sacrificing for the benefit of others. They shun excessive luxury. 
They are the champions of the oppressed, and the benefactors of all, for 
which they deserve honour and glory. They practise impartiality in justice. 
They regard national boundaries as inviolable. 

This aspect of Josephus’ portrayal of the Jews is directed primarily at his 
non-Jewish audience. Here we have his attempt to refute anti-Jewish slanders 
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to the effect that the Jews neither had any illustrious ancestors nor produced 
anything useful for the rest of the world. While the picture that Josephus 
paints is obviously very idealistic and stylized, it gives us a sense of the way 
in which Josephus tried to accommodate his image of the Jews to the values 
and tastes of a cultured Hellenistic audience. Josephus clearly set out to 
portray the Jews as a refined and cultured people whose values and way of 
life is fully compatible with all that is good in Graeco-Roman culture. 

3. The Jews have a profound knowledge of the true God and stand in intimate 
relationship to this God. The Jews’ virtue, wisdom and observation of the 
laws of the physical world lead them quite naturally to the worship of the one 
true God. This God they understand to be eternal and omnipresent. God is 
also incorporeal and as such may not be represented by any kind of image or 
idol. He is the Lord of the universe upon whom they acknowledge their 
complete dependence. 

Josephus also makes it very clear that the Jews are God’s special people. 
Despite the fact that he nowhere uses the biblical language of covenant to 
describe this relationship, there can be no doubt that Josephus has not 
abandoned the basic idea of it. Balaam declares that God has regard for the 
Israelites alone (Ant 4.114) and that he is watching over their affairs to ensure 
their welfare and happiness. In numerous other places as well, whether it is 
concerning God’s dealings with Abraham and Isaac, or the way he treats them 
at the time of their refusal to enter the promised land, there is a bold assertion 
of a unique and enduring relationship between God and the Jews. Josephus 
presents this relationship in terms that are distinctly contractual. That is to 
say, it is a two-sided relationship in which both parties have specific 
obligations. In another place I have suggested that the patron-client system of 
relations in the Roman world may be the best way to understand Josephus’ 
presentation of the relationship between God and the Jews. 3 God acts as 
patron by exercising oversight of their affairs. He is their ally in time of 
trouble and benefactor in time of peace. In return for these services the 
people live in complete loyalty to their patron. They observe his Laws (which 
are in fact his most wonderful benefaction) and are zealous for his worship. 
Their piety earns God’s favour. God’s favour, in turn, inspires their gratitude 


3 P. Spilsbury, “God and Israel in Josephus.” 
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and further acts of piety, loyalty and devotion. The result is a tight compact 
between God and his special people. 

From time to time, however, the tranquility of the relationship is disturbed 
by some act of waywardness on the part of the people. During times such as 
this God punishes his people as a father disciplines a beloved child. Such 
discipline is restorative and not intended to destroy the people or to cast them 
off forever. Thus, the setbacks in Jewish national life caused by their neglect 
of the Law of Moses are temporary measures designed to remind the people 
of their divine patron and his requirements. The Jews are assured that as they 
return to the proper fulfilment of their duties toward God he will restore their 
fortunes. There is thus a basic hopefulness in Josephus’ description of the 
relationship between God and Israel. While it is true that disobedience 
provokes the anger and even hatred of God, and that Josephus was able to 
speak in his description of the Jewish war of God going over to the side of 
the Romans, there remains the clear understanding that God will in due 
course reward the repentance and contrition of the Jews with full restoration. 
It would seem, therefore, that Josephus expected the eventual destruction of 
Roman hegemony of the world and the restoration of the Jews to their 
national homeland with its holy city and Temple. However, this does not 
mean that he secretly supported a theology of revolt along the lines of the one 
espoused by the so-called “Fourth Philosophy”, which Josephus blamed for 
the fiasco of 66-70 CE. Rather, Josephus seems to have believed that such 
matters should be left to the providence of God, and that the Jews would be 
best advised to put all their efforts into faithful fulfilment of their obligations 
to their divine patron who would reward them at the appropriate time. 
Josephus’ politics were thus essentially conservative; one might even say, 
passive. He advised acceptance of the current status quo, along with full co¬ 
operation with the ruling power so long as this did not intefere with specific 
religious duties. 

Another aspect of the close relationship between the Jews and God is the 
picture Josephus paints of the Jews as a people possessed of profound occult 
knowledge. In particular, he portrays the Jews as a people with a remarkable 
ability to interpret dreams and to predict the future. Daniel is said to inspire 
the admiration of God himself and is allowed into God’s confidence. The 
same is true of other Hebrew heroes such as Joseph and Moses. 

This aspect of Josephus’ image of the Jew would seem to be directed at 
both Jews and Gentiles. For Gentiles there is the message about the Jews’ 
special status as the favoured clients of the Master of the Universe. Implicit 
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in this message is a warning not to treat with contempt a people who have 
such a powerful connection to the supreme deity. For Jews the message is a 
reminder of the nature of their relationship with God and the basis upon 
which he will restore their national fortunes. As much as anything else this 
aspect of Josephus’ work is a call to repentance - a call to renewed piety and 
devotion to God. It is also a message of hope during a time of national 
depression, and perhaps even despair in some quarters. We may well imgine 
that many Jews called into question the most most fundamental tenets of their 
faith in view of the calamity that had befallen Jerusalem and the Temple. This 
was Josephus’ way of reminding his people that the events that had occurred 
were not evidence of God’s disregard, but rather tokens of God’s desire that 
they should renew their devotion to the laws he had given as a blessing and 
benefaction. 

4. The Jews are a people under authority. This is a point which we have 
made already, but it is one that Josephus expounds at some length and so 
requires further comment. The Jews, says Josephus, are a people who live 
under an ordered constitution - the Law of Moses. This constitution is of the 
highest possible virtue and excellence since it is a gift from God himself and 
a token of his favour. Thus, ultimately, God is the ruler of the Jews, and 
Josephus will eventually call the Jewish constitution a “theocracy”. God’s will 
is higher than any other principle and must be obeyed to the letter on all 
occasions. Personal automony is in all instances to be subjected to the rule of 
Law. Although Josephus speaks on several occasions of liberty as a gift of 
God, he never means freedom from Moses. Rather, true freedom, as Josephus 
sees it, is the freedom to live in complete submission to Moses. He insists on 
the one hand that God’s laws are not vehicles of slavery, yet on the other 
hand, Moses’ authority is higher than individual freedom. Freedom from 
Egypt, for example, gave the Hebrews the right to observe their own 
ancestral traditions but did not offer freedom from the obligations required by 
the constitution of the Jewish people. 

Josephus envisaged an ideal situation in which the Law of Moses was 
administered by the Temple authorities who functioned as the guardians both 
of the Jews’ national heritage and of their relationship with the Deity. 
Josephus thus described the form of government under which the Jews lived 
as an “aristocracy”, for its human officials were the High Priest and the 
Levitical priests under him. There is no conceptual difference, though, 
between this form of government and what he would eventually come to refer 
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to as “theocracy” in Against Apion. Essentially, both refer to the rulership of 
God. 4 

Under this form of government Josephus asserts the enduring importance 
of the one legitimate Temple with its sacrificial system. There is no evidence 
that Josephus envisioned a Temple-less form of Judaism despite the fact that 
at the time of writing the Temple was destroyed and the priesthood 
inoperative. The Temple and its authorities were apparently essential aspects 
of Josephus’ picture of Judaism and he apparently expected their eventual 
restitution. Therefore, we find Josephus still concerned with such things as 
the strict genealogical controls that governed who could enter the priesthood. 
It is also not surprising to read in the Jewish War that Josephus attributed 
much of the blame for the destruction the Jewish state to the desecration of 
the Temple. 

This aspect of Josephus’ portrayal of the Jews may also be understood as 
being directed to a dual audience. To the Jews he gave a reminder of their 
duty to God and the Law and he asserted the ongoing respect due to those 
associated with the Temple which he hoped would eventually be rebuilt. To 
non-Jews he offered this description of the Jews perhaps as an explanation of 
some of their idiosyncracies. They lived as they did because they were a 
people under authority. They were certainly not a slave nation, but neither 
were they free to choose arbitrarily how they would live. In all things they 
were under constraint to live according to the precepts of the Law of Moses. 
Of course, Josephus also adds that this Law is the best one ever conceived. 
This only adds to the prestige he hopes to confer on his people. 

5. The Jews are a conservative people. Closely related to the issue we have 
just discussed is the fact that Josephus describes the Jews as a people who are 
deeply opposed to any kind of innovation in religion. Given that the laws are 
a trust from God, they are not open to discussion, much less reformation. In 
fact, one of the things that led the Jews into such terrible disaster against 
Rome was the fact that certain persons tried to introduce innovation into the 
Jewish religion. In the Bible, the only people associated with such actions 
were the kings of the Northern kingdom of Israel, with Jeroboam as the prime 
example. In his rewriting of that section, Josephus made very clear what 


4 See my discussion in P. Spilsbury, “Contra Apionem and Antiquitates Judaicae” 
362-366. 
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terrible outcome issued from such a policy. Thus the true Jew is one who is 
scrupulously faithful to the ancestral customs as given. Syncretism, or 
admixture of foreign elements, is rejected to ensure the sanctity of the 
ancestral customs. Added to this, Josephus proclaims the dangers associated 
with the pursuit of power, riches and luxury: they lead to over-weening pride 
and to idolatry. Youthful passions also must submit to the Law. As before, 
neglect of the Jewish rule of life leads to terrible disaster. 

In this aspect of his image of the Jew Josephus primarily addresses his 
Jewish audience. He is aware of the pressures that face Jews in the Hellenistic 
world in which he writes. He knows the temptation to adopt at least some of 
the religious practices of the world at large. He himself is willing to dress his 
biblical characters in Graeco-Roman garb, but he is not willing to concede 
any ground to the impetus toward syncretism. For Josephus the ancestral 
customs of the Jews must be kept pure at all costs. To his non-Jewish 
audience Josephus may have hoped to communicate the point that the Jews 
were a stable and predictable people; a people that could be counted on to be 
the same tomorrow as it was today, and thus all the easier to govern, and to 
grant a significant degree of self-determination. In addition to this, he may 
have hoped to convince them that those elements within Jewish society which 
advocated hostility toward the Roman authorities did not represent the true 
spirit of the Jewish way. 

6. The Jews are a harmonious and peaceable people. This aspect of Josephus’ 
image of the Jew constitutes a response to the notion that the Jews were 
chronically bellicose toward outsiders and internally divided by schism. To 
counter this perception, Josephus presents as an ideal the picture of a Jewish 
community characterized by consensus, harmony and friendly social relations. 
Josephus is fully aware that the Jews have not always lived up to such an 
ideal. Both in the Scriptures and in his own recent memory he was confronted 
with striking examples of civil strife among the Jews, and he knew only too 
well the disastrous effects of stasis in the health and welfare of the Jewish 
community. His emphasis on social harmony is, therefore, something like a 
sermon to the Jews themselves. This is how they must live if they hoped to 
survive as a minority in a Gentile world that was so much stronger militarily. 
Certainly there would have been benefits in convincing the outside world that 
the Jews were essentially a peaceable people, not intrinsically committed to 
rebellion, but one gets the impression that Josephus’ over-riding concern is 
to convince his own countrymen that they need to be united if they are going 
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to survive. As we have already seen, the principle around which he hoped 
they would thus unite was none other than the Law of Moses. We may add 
to this that Josephus hoped the Jews would unite around his particular vision 
of Judaism. The way Josephus portrayed the opposition to Moses in the 
desert, for example, seems to suggest that he was only too aware that there 
were other ways of envisioning Jewishness, and that Josephus regarded these 
as dangerous. 

It is also significant to remember that Josephus apparently attached no 
messianic significance to David or any other personage from the Jewish Bible. 
What we have in Josephus’ presentation of his people’s constitution is an 
essentially non-messianic Judaism - a Judaism that focused on obedience to 
the Law, and relied on the providence of God, but which avoided the kind of 
fanatical zeal often associated with a messianic figure. It may well be that 
Josephus was motivated by political realism in this as much as by anything 
else. He had first-hand knowledge of the invincible power of the imperial 
military machine. He had already seen the outcome of an ill-advised attempt 
to throw off Roman fetters. Thus, while he did not entirely give up the 
biblically-based notion that neither Roman power nor Jewish humiliation 
would be perpetual, he kept this hope as a matter of personal faith, and strove 
for harmony and appeasement in public affairs. 

7. The Jews are a loyal and co-operative people. Especially in the latter parts 
of his paraphrase of the Bible Josephus seems intent on portraying the Jews 
as a people who are loyal subjects of the empires they find themselves in. 
While enemies such as the Samaritans or individuals such as Haman might try 
to persuade the ruling authorities otherwise, events always confirm the 
stability and reliability of the Jews as responsible members of the realm. As 
such they may be found in high levels of public life, performing duties that 
are beneficial not only to the authorities themselves but to society at large as 
well. This aspect is brought out most clearly in the portrayal of Joseph who 
performed his duties with justice and impartiality. Daniel, Esther and 
Nehemiah also fit into this category. A further aspect of what Josephus is 
saying is that the loyalty of the Jews is based on the Laws of Moses. That is, 
it is intrinsic to Judaism. Their loyalty is not in spite of their laws nor 
opposed to the basic values of Judaism. Thus, while Josephus continues to 
acknowledge that Jews can recognize no human power as absolute, he asserts 
that they are not an insubordinate people and should not be regarded as such. 

This aspect of Josephus’ portrayal of the Jews would seem to be directed 
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at his Gentile audience. In the wake of the Jewish revolt it may not have been 
an easy task to convince the Romans that the Jews were an essentially loyal 
people commited to the good of the empire. Nevertheless, Josephus insists 
that that revolt was an abberation and not indicative of the true nature of the 
majority of Judaism. The majority were peacable and loyal, and so should 
themselves be allowed to live in peace without harassment. Perhaps we might 
also detect here a message to Josephus’ own compatriots: namely, that they 
would be best advised to demonstrate to the imperial overlords that they could 
be trusted with office and other positions of honour and responsibility. 
Biblical figures such as Joseph, Daniel and Esther could function as models 
for a Diaspora Jewishness: a way of being Jewish which maintained its 
distinctive identity, and yet which also found a useful and stable niche within 
the world of the foreigner. 

8. The Jews are a populous and international people. Closely related to the 
point above is the further one that the Jews are a people who may be found 
in great numbers all over the world. Josephus displays a certain ambivalence 
towards the Diaspora. On the one hand he speaks proudly (even 
exaggeratedly) of the vast numbers of the Jews and the fact that they may be 
found in all the cities of the world. The seer Balaam declared that this was 
a sign of God’s blessing on the Jews, much as the biblical Abraham was 
promised that his descendants would be like the stars in the sky or the sand 
on the seashore. On the other hand, however, Josephus is also conscious of 
the biblical concept of exile as divine punishment for apostasy. Josephus, 
thus, does not hide the fact that the deportation of the Israelites from the land 
was a disgrace for them and a token of God’s disfavour. It would seem 
therefore that for Josephus, Diaspora Judaism was a phase of Jewish existence 
tinged with negativity. Despite all the good that Jews might do in such 
settings and the honour they might bring to God and his excellent laws by 
their example of virtue, Josephus’ ideal Judaism is based in Jerusalem and 
centred on the Temple and its proper functioning. Josephus was also very 
aware of the dangers facing Jews in the Diaspora. Not only was there the 
problem of anti-Judaism in many communities but, even more distressingly 
for Josephus, there were the temptations of the Hellenistic world which only 
served to dilute and weaken the resolve of the people to remain faithful to 
Moses. 

This aspect of Josephus’ image of the Jew throws light on Josephus’ own 
reflections about the nature of the Jewish situation in his time. On the one 
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hand he knew that there was biblical precedent for Jews living successfully 
and under the blessing of God in foreign situations. Perhaps he identified 
personally with Joseph and Daniel of Bible. On the other hand he could not 
escape the fact that the Jews of his time were a vanquished people, and as 
such were under the disciplining hand of God. Perhaps this was a message to 
his fellow Jews, providing them a way to think about their situation, and a 
way to construct their lives in light of it. 

9. The Jews are a people apart, yet should not be regarded as anti-social. 
Josephus’ ideal Jewish community is one that maintains a significant degree 
of social distance from the non-Jewish world. Indeed, circumcision, an 
essential identity marker for all Jewish males, is described as a sign of this 
social separateness or amixia. Since the Jews have unique customs and a 
peculiar mode of life including particular kinds of food and drink, they ought 
to be allowed to live without interference from others. They, for their part, 
are forbidden by God to interfere in the affairs of other countries. They are 
also forbidden to intermarry with non-Jews, for this inevitably leads to the 
introduction of foreign elements into the Jewish mode of life and even to 
idolatry. 

Despite his affirmation of this kind of social separateness, Josephus goes 
to quite some lengths to insist that the separateness of the Jews does not 
evince any hostility toward the rest of the world. Indeed, the Jews are 
naturally hospitable and generous to strangers and neighbours, and are 
commanded by law to care for the oppressed and poor in society. The Jewish 
Temple, while it stood, was a symbol of the Jews’ goodwill toward the world 
for its doors were open to all visitors. The Jewish religion, too, is open to all 
who would worship the true God in the way that he himself has prescribed. 

Once again, a dual audience may be envisaged for this aspect of Josephus’ 
portrayal of the Jews. To the Jews themselves is directed the brunt of his 
insistence that the Jews should maintain a certain degree of social 
separateness, even in the face of Gentile misunderstanding or insistence that 
they participate in the dominant culture or move away altogether. Josephus 
was apparently concerned that Jewish distinctives would melt away completely 
if the Jews became fully integrated into the mainstream of Hellenistic society. 
To the Gentiles, of course, is directed his insistence that the Jews are not 
haters of humanity, but rather friendly, open and philanthropic, and that as 
such they have a right to a separate and distinct identity and development. 
Josephus does acknowledge Jewish hatred for certain traditional enemies. 
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including the Egyptians, the Canaannites and the Amalekites, but he seems 
to be assured that no offense will be taken by his cultured audience for these 
sentiments. It is difficult to know how the Gentiles themselves would have 
responded to this aspect of Josephus’ portrayal of the Jews. 

10. The Jews are a persecuted and a hated people. In his stories of Moses, 
post-exilic Judaea and Esther, Josephus betrays his sense of the Jews being 
a people with significant enemies. In keeping with his portayal of the Jews as 
virtuous in all their ways and paragons of excellence in all they put their hand 
to, Josephus explains the malice of their enemies as motivated primarily by 
envy and chagrin at the Jews many accomplishments (the Egyptians hated 
Moses precisely because of their indebtedness to him). For others, their fears 
and suspicions are based on ignorance and prejudice. Those who are well- 
informed and themselves virtous, however, realize that the Jews are not to be 
feared but rather to be honoured and allowed to live their lives in security and 
peace. 

This aspect of Josephus’ description of the Jews reflects the very real anti- 
Jewish sentiments facing many Jewish communities in the ancient world. As 
an apologetic work, the Jewish Antiquities is designed to remove the causes 
for hatred among the Gentiles and commend the Jewish people to the Graeco- 
Roman world as worthy fellow-citizens. We might also suggest in keeping 
with what we have found regarding Josephus’ portrayal of the Jews as God’s 
special friends, that Josephus also implies that to oppose the Hebrews is to 
oppose God, and that the Jews’ enemies had better beware the judgement of 
God. 


II. 

In our study of one substantial and complex text by a Jewish author from late 
antiquity we are brought face to face with one distinctive image of the Jew. 
This image certainly coincides in large measure with the general picture of 
Jewishness sometimes offered by a comprehensive list of “elements” or 
“facets”. Such lists, however, lack the important quality of being grounded 
in the sustained analysis of a particular, concrete, case study. They thus run 
the risk of being both a little bland on the one hand, and somewhat detached 
from the diversity of reality on the other. Our approach on the other hand has 
been to uncover the particular emphases of our author, and even some of his 
“quirks”. For example, we see his confidence in portraying the Jews as a 
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people of great virtue and accomplishments of all kinds. Yet, we also see his 
insecurity in his awareness of the hostility with which many Gentiles viewed 
Judaism. This insecurity reveals itself in his fear of the perils of Diaspora life 
and in his insistence that the Jews live significantly isolated from their 
neighbours. It is also interesting to note the continuing significance of the 
Temple in Josephus’ portrayal and at the same time his repudiation of 
messianic expectation. 

If we return to the terms taken from J.M.G. Barclay in our introduction 
to this study 5 we might say that Josephus’ ideal Jew was a person who was 
only superficially “assimilated” into Gentile culture. That is to say, Josephus’ 
ideal Jew participates in society at large by being an exemplary citizen, 
especially in the field of public service. The ideal Jew would also be 
hospitable to strangers and display a high degree of openness to those 
interested in the Jewish way of life. However, Josephus rejected any idea of 
abandoning central social distinctives such as circumcision, Sabbath 
observance and the like. He continued to insist on the necessity of endogamy 
among Jews, and the right of Jews to live according to their own customs. 

On the other hand, Josephus’ ideal Jew was someone who exhibited a very 
high level of “accculturation”. That is, Josephus idealized the Jews as people 
who partake of all that is noble in Graeco-Roman language, values and 
education. The Jewish forebears are all described as models of Hellenistic 
virtue and, indeed, teachers of wisdom to the Gentile world. Josephus also 
went further by arguing that such wisdom and learning only serves to confirm 
the Jews in their chosen way of life because it is the most excellent of all 
ways open to rational human beings. Thus, Josephus may be said to paint a 
picture of Jews who are only moderately “accommodated” to their Gentile 
environment. That is to say, Josephus’ ideal Jew is not someone who is 
violently antagonistic to the Graeco-Roman world, but neither is he someone 
who is willing to submerge Jewish cultural uniqueness beneath a veneer of 
acquiesence in the dominant culture. Rather, what Josephus presents as the 
ideal Jew is one who has redefined Jewishness in such a way as to make it 
intelligible to the outside world and yet still distinct from that world. 

When we read through Josephus’ paraphrase of the Bible, we also become 
aware of the different audiences for whom Josephus apparently composed his 
picture. This reminds us that Josephus was doing more than engaging in 


5 See above, 48-49. 
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apologetics. He was also attempting to define a particular way of being 
Jewish in Rome around the turn of the second century. With this in mind, it 
is important to remember that Josephus’ picture is an ideal one: we do not 
know whether any real Jews actually lived the way that Josephus was 
suggesting they should. Indeed, we do not how any of his readers responded 
to his image of the Jews beyond the fact that Against Apion reveals that many 
of his cultured Gentile audience rejected his more grandiose claims about the 
antiquity and venerability of the Jews. Whether his Jewish audience received 
his message with any more enthusiasm is impossible to assess. We know of 
no ancient Jewish reactions to Josephus’ writings. Nevertheless, we may take 
it as more than likely that not all Jews would have responded positively to 
Josephus’ definition of Judaism. 6 The Jewish Antiquities betrays an awareness 
of Jewish voices espousing alternate visions of Jewishness. One of these 
pictures apparently emphasized physical descent at the expense of careful 
observance of the Law. Another seems to have espoused continuing political 
revolt. In such a situation of internal debate and even foment within Judaism, 
Josephus was eager to cast a uniting and stabilizing vision - one that would 
ensure the welfare and resurgence of his people. 

Finally, it is important to pay some attention to the means Josephus used 
to achive his end, namely, the reshaping of the Bible. Rather than presenting 
his views in his own voice, he presented them through the at once 
authoritative and yet malleable medium of sacred Scripture. In doing so he 
was working within the well-established tradition of biblical interpretation and 
reworking mentioned by Blenkinsopp and Collins. 7 This fact, which is further 
corroborated by the evidence throughout the paraphrase that even in points of 
detail Josephus was in contact with Jewish interpretative tradition, throws 
further important light on the person of Josephus. In this connection Titus’ 
gift to Josephus of certain “sacred books” is instructive (Life 418). If we 
assume that the gift came as a result of a request by Josephus himself, then 
this little episode further confirms our sense of Josephus’ personal attachment 
to the Bible. In several places in his writings Josephus presents the priests as 
the guardians and teachers of the Scriptures. In the affair at Jotapata he 


6 Cf. the comments of M. Goodman, “The Roman Identity of Roman Jews,” 93. 

7 See also P.S. Alexander, “Retelling the Old Testament;” G.Vermes, Scripture and 
Tradition, 67-126; “Biblical Midrash;” G.W.E. Nickelsburg, “The Bible Rewritten and 
Expanded;” D.J. Harrington, “Palestinian Adaptations;” H.G.M. Williamson, “The Old 
Testament in the Old Testament. ” 
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applied this datum directly to himself. There can therefore be little doubt that 
the Scriptures and their interpretation were important aspects of Josephus’ 
identity as a priest and as a Jew. His acquisition of the sacred books in the 
aftermath of the destruction of Jerusalem was of more than sentimental 
significance for Josephus. Josephus quite possibly related the incident as 
illustrative of a deliberate choice on his part to hold on to the sacred past 
even though the very world produced by that past lay in ruins around him. 
Josephus’ decision to take the sacred books at such a time is a demonstration 
of the tenacity of Josephus’ commitment to the Scriptures as constitutive of 
Jewish identity. 

This commitment to ancient and revered texts should not be construed as 
an attempt by Josephus to escape the present by denying the current political 
and social realities of his situation. Rather, in the Scriptures Josephus found 
grounds upon which to establish an understanding of what had taken place and 
a basis for hope in a more felicitous future. Further, the Scriptural tradition 
provided both the framework and the raw materials for a view of himself and 
his own people that did not require complete withdrawal and capitulation in 
the face of the national calamity that had befallen them. The biblical tradition, 
while heightening a sense of divine chastisement, also provided the 
wherewithal for a positive and confident appraisal of what it meant to be a 
Jew in a hostile world. 
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